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LEO ORNSTEIN 
PIANIST 


Whose Ultra Modern Tendencies in Composition 
Have Created Great Attention 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND) DUDLEY BUCK, HARRY M. GILBERT, 
EDUC ATIONAL AGENCY. TEACHER OF SINGING. PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
( ert and School Positions Secured Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. Orgnniet- he Bispham A Pres. Church: mY, < 
MRS. BABCOCK, >} 7405 ours with Bispham ustralia, awati, Canada 
CARNEGI and New York. Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York, 41s W. s7th St., N. Y. Tel. $037 Col. 
elephone 34 Columbus 
» f 7 ts 2 
HELENE BARTENWERFFER, ict i eer LOUISE KELLOGG, 
seleianitiadit VOCAL STUDIOS TEACHER OF SINGING. 
MEZZO SOPRANO—YOCAL ree 49 West 85th St., New York. 1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 
W st St Tel. 4934 Columbus. 
MF. BURT SCHOOI LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC,|} MR. PARSON PRICE, 
avi. PUNE « wt * ; H. H. Reppert, Director, All Branches Taught. VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Ts ‘a aw ee Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. eee of Julig Marlows, Morte Cane. De Dorts 
N il courses in Public and Private School ~ cs K eane, Frances Starr, thern, Davi 
M Sins aching for church trials 172 E. wsyth St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West 2oth St 
ew Y S I Carnegie Hall 
4 R S Lefferts Place. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, 

Cor ts. Oratori Musicales Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 

60a West seth St New York 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 


Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 











PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
S Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 102 Aeolian Hall 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. 





AX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 





Mrs. H S moc Miss Susan S. 
Positiv. Expert 
Breath | B OI C E. Coaching 
trol. Perfect Diction in all 
Pl. + VOCAL STUDIOS sot daneee 

E. 2 St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 Mad. Sq. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

826 Carnegie Hall 

Tel so Columbus 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
W. ooth St Phone, 3552 River. 
Ex sive m’g’t of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLU PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
‘ } 


Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





PATTERSON, 


ELEANOR 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 


Tel. 880 Morningside W. 124th St. 





LER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 

Mme. Anna E. ZIEGLER, 

Met. Ope House Bldg., 1425 B’way, 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


SINGING 
Director. 
New York. 





Mi ND Mrs JOHN 
MEHAN, 


S Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone, Circle 1472. 











[TA SPEKE- 
TEACHER OF 
Broadwa Metropolitan Oper 
2184 Bathgate Ave. P e, 3067 Tremo 


HENRIE 


SOPRANO 


SEELEY, 
SINGING 
i House 








Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervi 
Tuesday and Friday 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


254 W. to4th St. : . . New York. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
pipaincn i ec INSTRUCTION, 
28 West 63d St., 


. ¥. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE 


WARFORD, 
TENOR, 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


1425 Broadway, New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 782-R Bergen. 


CARL M. 


ROEDER, 


PLANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 


Studio: 


Carnegie Hall, 


New York City. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction, 
preteens and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
*Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
isors’ Course. 
Loon a 64 E. uth St., 

127 Quincy St., } aka 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 


Residence, Gram 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. we ES. 


New York City. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER 


President N. 


L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 

PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 

Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 








Society; 
York, B.. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the Pine gy Courier”; 
rganist Central Baptist Church, New 
ifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Sec’y Manuscript 





CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


P1ano 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West zoth St., New York. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

Pianist and authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 

Method, has returned from Europe and will accept 

a limited number of pupils. 

Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hell, New York City. 
Phone, 1330 Circle. 





| WARD LEWIS, 


ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

547 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 5sth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
TEACHER OF 
22 East 33d St., 


BACHELLER, 
SINGING. 
New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G, FrrepMann.) 
CONTRALTO, 


Vocal Yustruction, Concerts. 





Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction, 
Lescheti-kv Method. 21: East 78th St. 
’Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE. 
Instruction in Piano, BA merge Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, Oratotio. 

Sight Singing and a Classes, Harmony. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 1356 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 

VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 

*Phone: 








1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viorrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and coneestining 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limite 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 
Ue Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 














GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St Kx 


hone, 6109 Plaza. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
Diction for Singers Our Specialty 


BU C C { N Languages Taught Practically 


237 West 109th Stre New York 
Phone & Sieeresee 5930 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert—Recita 
2055 on, zoth St., Cleveland, Ohio 





LAETA HARTLEY 


Marion T. Marsh 


Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 








Management: wiss L CHEVALIER, “269 West 7 West rsth St., New York | p. FIA RP ~ {iron 169 Carrll 3 w.| 562 Park Fag aaa" on 6792 Plaza 
BUTLER =| TIETJENS| MME. manta KRanice 


A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, IL 





: Doan 2275 J 
PIANIST 


iLEV 





SUE HARVARD, Soprano 





PIANIST 


Ht East 59th St., New York Telephone 8255 Plaza 


BOWNE 





Prmo> 











Kimball Hall, 
cnees 1914-15 Str. 3, Dresden, Germany 
CHICAGO | Business Address: 815 une beeees Pittsburgh 
MARIE LOUISE TODD | DUNNING S Stove ror Bezswens Rg eos 
TUDY FoR Bec 
ISE Send for information and booklets of inderee- CONCERT ORATORIO OPERA 
PIANIST ments. Mrs. Carrie ae Dunning, 11 West Personal Representatives ; 
TEACHER OF PIANO 36th St., New York City. Western address: FOSTER & FOSTER 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - New York Portland, Ore. 25 W. 42nd St. Tel, 4422 Bryant 
pans eee, voice caters | JENNETTE LOUDON | 2 TENOR 
ey, UCKY Art of Singing H =o 


Correct Breathing and Voice Pl@cing a Specialty 


239 Fifth Avenue @ Pittsburg Pa. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {22iici. 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hal},N.Y. Tel. Columbus 10253 


¢ STRICKLAND) 


Composer of “My Lassie,"’ “Little White ll Ete. 
Fn A of Piano and Composit on 
430 West 118th Street - Tou York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 














Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 

Phone 6204 Creeley 


w.0. FORSYTH 
Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
f Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 








Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 
YOCAL 


t EDWARDS ‘tics 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER®:.=: 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAY STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


Garelve WILLARD ms 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


BIRDIGE BLYE >i: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York Gity Phone 9630 Columbus 











em hong 




















STU 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chi 
Home of the Beethsven Trio 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St, - - - Chicago, Ill. 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 
Soprano «»¢ Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ac ened 
Fine Arts Building 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union pheceee 3 Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave, York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


violinist 
tor West i1sth St. Telephone 
ew York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, “Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Epiecnenls 

and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 





























Chicago 











Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SOPRANO 
OPERA 3 CONCERT 3 ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY <-eiagaaas 


St. James Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 











Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 





BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 





VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ao DILLING 








THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEF iPiaiis 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





CONTRALTO 


Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg.. 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


Bonei« VALERI = 
W. R. GARDNER cu... 


Studio: 2723 — dway, ey Pa. 
oe sixth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa J. Grant 


DR. CL ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Com y 
Transcontinental Tour Now Bein ng ked 
Address Seoretary, 83 Auditorium Building. Chicago, lil. 




















Telephone: Prospect 7461 
T. Foster 


Madame Rost- 
Contraito Bass-Nobie 


aa 763 ne. 708 Sterling Place, 


Concert | renee Revitels Oratorio 











JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


Renton 1 4 3 
Phone, Hyde, P 





Concert 3: 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, |! 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


mm WILD crass 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








Chicago 














For Information 
Address - ~ 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 








EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address : 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. Citiean 


VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRANO 
719 College Avenue, 


IKLIBANSKY 


For 8 years leading vocal in- 
structor Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin, Germany, and for the 
past 3 years at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York City. 
Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2328 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St., N. Y. City 


a y 











s 
4 La 


oe cage 


TENOR———COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” Ah, Love, but a Day” 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 67th Sts., N. Y 
Hallet Cilberte Tel. 2740 Columbus 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave.,|Portiand, Maine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


JOHN 4 J G = “Greer sad Rett 
ADAM tastresten 

ed oo ree belidie 
BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Schoo! 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, lll. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
anagement: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.,N.Y. Phone 6427 Bryant 


wassii JT, BSF £3 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carn HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut S$ St. Philadelphia 


ELSA LYON™™2ens™ 
Available for Concerts and os oman 1914-15 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - > Boston 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 




































































Mis Laura £. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St., 


Repertoire New York City 

















Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 
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VERET? 


THE JOHN pa 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still pens built by its — 
maker. 2 
@ Its continued use in such insiitutionin: as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 
and durability. + se a $3 3 = 





COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 

















Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago ::: :: MAKERS 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 















































Reference: The ge of THe Musicar with the Grand Tone 
FACTORY, ee $8 HOLLAND, MICH. 
| RAN ICH . & . BACH R S. Constantino 
“se, Ultra- Quality PIANOS |}? REUTER Pletro A.—— YON 
: and PLAYER PIANOS |]| # otasttrsatacencc PE °'"Giictee | srupio 853 AND 636 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YoRK 








WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 


afshall GOBB*™ — 


Mana ement May 


{MIDDLETON 


a New York 


Our policy of making Kranich & Bach instruments 
from start to finish enables us to inspect the material 
of which they are constructed while it is being cut 
up in our own mill—not after it has been largely 
hidden in finished cases and actions. A Kranich 


Met sastens Goan 


‘ohn Prin Prindle SCOTT |i 


615 ho 615 W, 162 St. NewYork St. ee 




















9 . . JOHN 0" PO DREAMS," “THE REVELATION,” Et Farmers k Buildi 23 ey Pa. 
& Bach guaranty means that all raw materials in the “ oa ue ae aii COSIA 
piano are purchased and worked up under the per- ||| FRANK WOELBER [fittraction Formerly conductor with Century and 
* . . f the mm Ti 
sonal supervision of Mr. Kranich and Mr. Bach. GoBY EBERHARDT METHOD Cueshe tee Oper i French, Italian and English. 
p 864 Caruegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3390 est 65th St., New York, 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23d Street, near Third Ave. 


rgil School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION begins pie. June oS. 
Enrollment Sat., June 26. For 
address Secretary, 185 Madison Ave., 2 


ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 


Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CONSTANCE PURDY 





« VIRGIL = 


Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 
(Head of the Musica! Department of Canadian Musical 
Academy, Toronto) 


Availabie for Recitals Season 1914-1915 


—giancowmest, Conce 2 Bicones M. 8. 
m, 4837 Filth Ave., vs York. 


? YAHR cute 


E oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 


HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th Street, NEW YORK 


event 
a 


























E STABI ISHED 1867 


nna CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. — 
IF ones CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


| Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 











Fi r catalk 


gue and information 
ss Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 











Kimball Hall, Wabash 
_— ny Jackson Blvd. 





THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Am ng the seventy eminent instructors the following mi 


Piano—Johr 7 
Alle n i ew 


_Hattsta 2edt, Victor Garwood, 
, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 


ht be mentioned: 
Theory—A, Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 





Singing Kar eton Hac cke ett, Ragna Linne, Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
mes ward Cl 25 "0 un T. Read. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
\ n—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. Catalog mailed free. 
DRAMATIC 
INTRALTO 
ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT | MARTHA S. Bs 
SOPRANO Concert Recital Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing—Recitals Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
Aree Pittsburgh. Pa, 
600 W. 139th St. Audubon 5393-J 





—MINNIE M.— 
Voice Culture and Coach € 
McConnell! Vocal Trio 
204 Cathedral Bem (w. - i. ) New York 
hone: River 64 


Malkin MusieSchool 


26 Mount Morris Park, West 

lig su sft 11 examination concert held at 
Ae ian "Hall, Fe ruary 21, 1918. 
rhe ‘B vard of Ex iners” consisted of: Leopold 

wsky, Mischa ey Rafael Joseffy, Rubin 
— Leonard Borwick, Alberto Jonas, Theo- 
ore Spiering, “David Bispham and Mme. Palva 
rish. 





BLOOD 








MOLLY BYERLY WILSON |: 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


cus BENHAM Fianist 


Church 
Recitals Lessons 


Concerts 
Studio, 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 
239 Fitth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 








HERBERT MILLER _ 


716 Fine Arts Building 

















DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1914-1915 in America 


414 West i12ist ly — York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Masical Bureau 


WILLIAM J.. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
*Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 





CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Management : Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In sonpete of his com itions and his 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


Magnificent structure erected at Moscow in memory of the victory 
in 1812. 
Deneshny 32, } 
Moscow, Russia, February 2, 1915. 


The musical season of 1914-15 in Moscow, in spite of the 
alarming and unsettled war conditions, has been filled with 
splendid symphony concerts, as well as with performances 
by well known soloists and various musical associations. 
The profits of many of the entertainments were given to- 
ward the funds of the Federation of Russian Towns, a 
union established for helping the country in her needs in 
time of war. 


At the head of these good and noble achievements stood 
Sergei Kussewitzki with his orchestra, for he was the first 
to begin the beneficent work. Sergei Rachmaninow was a 
soloist at these concerts, given not only in Moscow and in 
Petrograd, but also in Kiew, Odessa and other towns, 
where the musicians went on the same errand of kind- 
ness. They won great success and many thousand roubles 
were gathered as a’result of this liberal enterprise. 


OrcHESTRAL Dorncs. 


The present troubled times are not well adapted to the 
cult of music and art, nevertheless the opera houses and 
concert halls have not ceased their activities. It is true, 
however, that several musical societies and associations 
gave up their regular work, preferring to donate the funds 
which they had in hand for organizing performances 
adapted to the needs of the war victims. Thus the’ Phil- 
harmonic Society gave up its own concerts entirely. 

Kussewitzki, while he organized his symphony ‘concerts 
in much the same manner as last season, is using only 
Russian soloists, as he could not obtain foreign executants 
by reason of the war conditions. His programs this sea- 
son were drawn up so as to present works by Russian 
composers and by those of the allies. The novelties at 
Kussewitzki’s concerts included a symphonic poem by 
Miaskowski, a young composer of the modern school, who 
is gaining more and more ground here because of his ex- 
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Left to right: (1) Memorial of Alexander III. 








(2) Monument of Gayol, Russian writer. ; ‘ 
(4) Monument of A. Poushkin, the illustrious Russian writer. 
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Moscow’s Concerts Many But Mostly for Char- 
itable Purposes—Kussewitzki Does Much to 
Keep Tonal Art Alive—Only Russian and 
Allied Works Played by Orchestras— 
Prominent Vocal and Instrumental 
“Stars” Play at Cafes and Net 
$50,000 for War Purposes. 





ceptional inventive power. He is a military engineer and 
is at present with the fighting army in Poland. 

Kussewitzki’s third concert was entirely devoted to 
Polish music, with Fitelberg, a Polish composer and con- 
ductor, at the desk. We thus had an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with Polish composers of the mod- 
ern school. Among them Karlovitsh is of astonishingly 
bold imagination. The world mourns his early death, oc- 
casioned by an accident in the Carpathians a few years 
ago. 

Also English music was performed, Bantock’s “The 
Pierrot of the Minute” and Elgar’s “Variations” being re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 


KussEwITzki’s So.o!sts. 


The most impressive performance of soloists was that of 
Kussewitzki himself, who showed on his double bass an 
amazing virtuosity, combined with a high musical concep- 
tion. Rachmaninow carried away every one who heard 
his incomparable playing. R. Igoumnow, Alex. Golden- 
meiser, both pianists of the first rank; Michael Piastro, B. 
Sibor, violinists, also were soloists of a brilliant kind. 

Kussewitzki desires to see the cult of music established 
everywhere in Russia on broad and deep foundations, and 
is working along those lines. A self forgetting earnest- 
ness, an intellectual and emotional grasp and a command- 
ing, forceful personality stamp him as a great conductor 
He is the most forceful interpreter of Scriabin’s sym- 
phonies. The “Poeme Divine” and “Extase,” heard this 
season, were model performances. : 


THe SunbAy MATINEEs. 


The Sunday matinees with low prices of admittance 
were again organized by Kussewitzki. Orlow, a highly 
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THE PIED ARCH. 
Erected by the Empress Catharine II after the war between 
Russia and Turkey. 


+ talented musician, conducted them with a deep insight into 


the works performed. These concerts are gaining steadily 
in popularity. Specimens of French, English, Scandinavian 
and Russian music were on the programs. 

The whole profits of Kussewitzki’s concerts were de- 
voted to the requirements of victims of the war in every 
possible exigency. 


IMPERIAL RusstAN Musica Society. 


The Imperial Russian Musical Society gave its cycle of 
symphony concerts as usual. Emil Cooper, a fiery and 
finished conductor, did much to embellish and animate 
the musical performances. Moscow audiences again had 
the privilege of becoming acquainted with English music, 
as ohne evening of the Imperial Russian Musical Society 
was devoted to a program of English composers. 

Each of the great symphony concerts given this season 
opened with the performance of the Russian Anthem and 
those of the Allies, always greeted by an enthusiastic 
patriotic demonstration. 


P1aANo RECITALS. 


Splendid piano recitals were given by Rachmaninow and 
Scriabin. The audiences were enthusiastic about their com- 
positions and performances. 

Orlow’s recital was well attended, as the young pianist 
(professor at the Philharmonic School) is recognized to 
be a musician of a high order. 

N. Arseniew, a very young pianist, who finished his 
studies only last spring at the Moscow Conservatory, as- 
tonished everyone by his skilful playing. He has a mar- 
velous technic combined with rare musical sense and fiery 
temperament. 


ASSOCIATION OF CHAMBER MusIc. 


Our Chamber Music Association (with President Eugéne 
Gunst at its head) showed great activity. One of its re- 
citals was devoted entirely to Rachmaninow. Constantin 





(3) Monument of the heroes, Minin and Posharski, in the war between Russia and Poland, 300 years ago. 
(5) Monument of General Skobelew. 
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Igoumnow played the piano part of the quintet and Alex. 
Goldenweiser that of the famous trio. Both are professors 
at the Moscow Conservatory, fine pianists and highly cul- 
tured musicians. 

The next chamber music recital consisted of composi- 
tions by Taneiew, who himself played the piano part of 
the trio and the quintet: He is a highly venerated musi- 
cian, a contrapuntist of remarkable talent, and an inspired 
melodist. His extremely clever and poetical songs were 
beautifully sung by Mme. Paul Dobbert (her contra-alto 
voice being well suited to the style of Taneiew’s Lieder), 
and by N. Raiski, a skilled singer with a tenor voice of 
great beauty. Of the Lieder “A Canzona” is of especially 
great musical value. The poetic basis of it is a poem by 
Dante Alleghieri from his “Vita Nuova.”. It gained im- 
mensely by the introduction of a violin (B. Sibor) and a 
cello (Boukinik), both appropriate to the epoch of the 
Renaissance. 

Great in conception is Taneiew’s chamber music. His 
piano is a necessary integral part of the whole, playing an 
important role and blending with the stringed instruments 
in effects of exquisite beauty, delicacy and breadth. The 


sympathy between the executants was felt throughout the ; 


performance. Taneiew is not of the modern school, but 
remains true to the traditions of classics. 


ALEXANDER GRETCHANINOW OBLIGES. 


One of the most interesting recitals of the season was 
that organized by A. Gretchaninow. His string quartet 
was a novelty and was performed for the first time. His 
Lieder were sung by Mme. Jan Ruban, a fine singer. 
Gretchaninow. himself was at the keyboard for the ac- 
companiment. His famous trio was performed by Nic. 
Orlow (pianist), professor at the Philharmonie School; 
B. Sibor (violin), and M. Boukinik (cello). The impres- 
sion on the whole was a very favorable one. 


Cuarity Concerts. 


Most of the above mentioned performances were charity 
concerts for the relief of war victims. Every one of our 
artists hastens to give his share. Even the “Tzyganes,” the 
Moscow gypsies, who usually sing at high class restaurants, 
organized a concert with the same aim at the large hall 
of the conservatoire. Their whole company was there. 
They sang solos and the chorus performed their songs with 
characteristic, wild and passionate fervor. 


PERFORMANCES FOR WouUNDED. 


Other means of activity were invented by our musicians. 
A scientific society organized performances at hospitals 
for the wounded. Pianists, violinists, singers and actors 
joined willingly in the work, for the reception, they got 
there outdid in warmness any of those received at per- 
formances in regular concerts. 


Tue BALALarKa Bann. 

Andreiew was invited with his Balalaika Band to play 
at a charity concert organized by the nobles of Moscow. 
The ensemble playing was wonderful, the soft and vibrat- 
ing sound (timbre) of this original orchestra of a quite 
national character producing its usual great effect. An- 
dreiew has grown decidedly in his musical perceptions. 
Every piece he performed (the Russian Anthem and those 
of the Allies, folksongs, pieces by Grieg, valses, etc.), was 
a model production. He is working hard to bring the 
national music of the balalaika to a high level. 


DANCE MANIFESTATIONS. - 


The artists of the Imperial Ballet gave a soiree. On this 
occasion we ae that what music can suggest, the dance 
can do as wet! - 

The Belgian dance by Mme. Geltzer illustrated the call 
to the colors, the march to battle, and the victory. It was 
fine dance art. Mme. Fedorowa carried away every one 
who saw her do the Tartar dance with fiery passion and 
wild abandon. The other dancers were Mme. Coralli and 
Mme. Baloshowa. 


OriGINAL Artistic Excursion. 


Finally an unusually interesting achievement of our 
musicians, singers and actors may be cited. They went 
from house to house collecting relief for the needs of 
war victims and sang and acted also at high class restau- 
rants and cafes. People enthusiastically filled the band’s 
boxes with money. The undertaking lasted about a fort- 
night and found its climax at a concert on Sunday night 
(February 1) at the great hall of the House of Nobles. 

Patriotic speeches were made and national anthems per- 
formed. Our great “stars,” Chaliapin, Sobinew, Nesh- 
danowa, Drouziakina, Stanislawski (with his staff of the 
Kiinstler Theatre) and many others, down to the per- 
formers of the circus, all did what the¥ could in the move- 
ment. The sum gathered in this way was more than 
100,000 roubles ($50,000). 

Russia is awakened to new life by the war. 

“We are not divided, 
We are one body here, 
One body in hope and doctrine— 
One in charity,” 
ELLen von TIpEBOHL. 


Herbert Miller’s Chicago Success. 


Herbert Miller’s large audience at his recent Chicago re- 
cital made its appreciation and admiration of his work 
known at once by recalling him again and again. The 
critics of Chicago’s newspapers expressed their opinion, in 
part, in the following terms, apropos of the same recital: 

“There are many things to admire in Herbert Miller’s 
singing. He displayed a voice of sturdy virility, a good 
presence and energy, and a sincere enthusiasm for his mu- 
sic. His English was very clear and understandable. 
... Miller sings with poise and authority.”—Journal. 








“Herbert Miller has an admirable voice and unusual 
artistic intelligence.”—Tribune. 





“Herbert Miller gave an excellent song recital before a 
large audience, which greeted him warmily. His taxing 
program exhibited his solid musicianship and vigorous 
voice. There was a fine sense of rhythm, good intonation 
and an altogether dependable art.”—Post. 





“Herbert Miller sang well a program that made few con- 
cessions to ‘popular taste.’”—Herald. 





“Herbert Miller’s program disclosed in this Chicago 
baritone a versatile singer, with a pleasant manner and a 
voice which is well trained ‘and of fine. quality.”—Ex- 
aminer. 





“With the sure musicianship and the vocal expertness 
which are his salient points, Herbert Miller, baritone, pre- 
sented to an enthusiastic audience of music lovers a pro- 
gram of songs, effectively arranged, which’ would have 
severely taxed a lesser singer. His was a beautiful pro- 
gram, sung beautifully.”"—-Lake Shore News. (Advertise- 
ment. ) 





Elimer Zoller’s Activities. 


Ellmer Zoller, pianist and accompanist, was the accom- 
panist for Mme. Gabrilowitsch on March 16 in New Lon- 
don, Conn. Some of Mr. Zoller’s future bookings are 
with Arkady Bourstin, violinist, in Newark, N. J., and New 
York City; Scandinavian Society Concert, Brooklyn, and 
Amy Grant’s opera recital, “Parsifal.” Mr. Zoller enjoyed 
a season of unusual activity, and his services are always 
in active demand. 
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Copeland’s Pianism. 





George Copeland began his second New York recital, 
at the Aeolian Hall, on Monday afternoon, March 1, with 
the sarabande and two passepieds from the fifth of Bach’s 
so called “English suites.” In this Bach music and in the 
adagio in F minor from a sonata by Mozart the pianist 
was perhaps more satisfactory than in the fantasie-im- 
promptu in C sharp minor, the nocturne and the valse by 
Chopin, which followed the Mozart adagio. His tempo is 
a little more rigid than one usually hears in Chopin, and 
for the same reason his playing of the classical composi- 
tions was much more convincing than if he had distorted 
them with a Chopin rubato. 

Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” were brilliantly 
played. These beautiful studies are much neglected, and 
the public owes George Copeland a debt of gratitude for 
giving them a hearing and interpreting them so intelli- 
gently. In the works of Debussy the pianist was par- 
ticularly happy. Evidently he has made that music his 
own. The applause after each number was so prolonged 
that he was obliged to repeat two of them. The Debussy 
group were “La soirée dans Granade,” “Poissons d’or,” 
“La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune,” “Danse de 
Puck,” “Berceuse héroique,” “L’isle joyeuse.” 

Enesco’s “Pavane” and Chabrier’s “Bourée Fantasque” 
brought this unconventional and most interesting program 
to an end. The concert hall was well filled and the enthu- 
siasm of the audience for the artist was marked. 

George Copeland richly merited his success, for his per- 
formance was entirely free from exaggeration and clap- 
trap effects. 





Myrna Sharlow Sings in Philadelphia. 





On March 15, Myrna Sharlow, the young soprano, gave 
a highly satisfactory recital at the Philomusian Club in 
Philadelphia, Pa. By special request Miss Sharlow sang 
two arias from “La Boheme” in costume. It was in this 
opera that she first attracted wide attention. The purely 
accidental circumstance of Mme. Melba’s sudden indispo- 
sition before a scheduled appearance at the Boston Opera 
House last spring, abruptly lifted Myrna Sharlow to the 
position of unexpected but gratifying prominence which 
she now holds, and the Philomusian Club members were 
determined to hear as much of her interpretation of the 
role of Mimi as possible. The program which Miss Shar- 
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low sang follows: Antonia’s aria from “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” Offenbach; “Batti, batti,” from “Don Giovanni,” 
Mozart; “Intermezzo,” “Auftrage,” Schumann; “Le Nil,” 
Leroux; “L’heure delicieuse,” Staub; “Allah,” Kramer; 
“My Lover Comes on the Skee,” Clough-Leighter ; “Shena 
Van,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “To a Messenger,” La Forge; 
“Mamam dites moi” (from collection of George Osgood) ; 
“Bonnie Sweet Bessie,” Gilbert; “Mein lieber Schatz,” 
Schmidt; “I Know Where I’m Goin’” (collection of Her- 
bert Hughes) ; “Mi chiamane Mimi,” from “La Boheme,” 
“Addio,” Puccini. 





Marie Hertenstein’s First Tour. 





Marie Hertenstein, the pianist, has been meeting with 
undisguised approval everywhere she has played during this 
season, her first in America, 

Landing in New York from Europe the last week in 
October, she appeared first as soloist with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, in Lima, Ohio. She 
played here to an audience of 1,800. Immediately follow- 
ing this appearance, she played to an equally large audi- 
ence in Springfield, Ohio, where she was soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Among other engage- 
ments she already has filled may be mentioned appearances 
in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Reading, Pa.; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; East Liverpool, Ohio; Erie, 
Pa.; Lansing, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; Peru, Ind., and many 
other cities of like importance. 

Coming to this country absolutely unheralded and with 
nothing but her art to carry her forward, her success has 
been pronounced. 

Here is what the critic of the Pittsburgh Press said of 
her work: “The concert began with a surprise, as Miss 





MARIE HERTENSTEIN. 


Hertenstein, an unknown quantity, opened with “Papillons,” 
by Schumann. Her sure touch and ready technic showed 
her to be a fine artist.” 

H. E. Cherrington, commenting upon her appearance in 
Columbus, Ohio, in conjunction with Francis Macmillen 
and Edmund Burke, asserted: 

“Miss Hertenstein has a warm place in the affections of 
Columbus’ concert-goers. Her musicianship spoke volumes 

in the spirited and authoritative way she played 
Schumann’s “Papillons,” and in the feeling with which she 
played one of the program’s novelties, “Fairy Pictures,” by 
Korngold, The Schumann number is a fine test of pianistic 
resources and Miss Hertenstein rose to the occasion with a 

deftness and decisiveness of touch and an accur- 
acy of rhythm that blended into a really artistic perform- 
ance. . . . The Korngold numbers demanded much, 
technically. The many changes of tempo and expression; 
the rapid glissandos; the curious harmonies were neatly 
conquered.” 

In the Republican-Gazette, Lima, Ohio, appeared: “Great 
interest centered in the playing of Miss Hertenstein. She 
played with a definite assurance, evincing marked achieve- 
ment in the technical requirements of the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo, which abounds in musical pitfalls. Her judgment 
and execution were without error. The pianist has a most 
grateful discrimination in graduations and values, with a 
choice of tempos and phrase relations, which are unsur- 
passable.” 





“So you were bound and gagged by bandits while in 
Italy, were you?” asked a sarcastic man of a friend who 
had traveled. “Regular comic opera bandits, eh?” “No,” 
said the other, “there was nothing of the comic opera style 
about them. The gags they used were all new.”—Otago 
Witness, Dunedin, N. Z. 
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NEW WORKS BY REGER 


HEARD IN BERLIN. 





Composer Conducts Novelties from His Pen—Long Neglected Dances by Beethoven Revived— 
Dr. Schmidt’s Charity Concert— American Singer Scores—Carreno Resents Charge 
of Lack of Temperament—Music in Dresden and Cologne. 


Jenaerstr. 21, 
Berlin, W., February 12, 1915. 


Unusual in character and of special interest was the 
sixth symphony concert of the Berlin Royal Orchestra, be- 
cause two conductors, Strauss and Reger, participated—a 





THE “WALKURE”-AT THE CHARLOTTENBURG OPERA. 


rare occurrence—and because two new works by the latter 
were introduced to Berlin. In accordance with time hon- 
ed traditions the programs of these concerts hitherto 
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have been compiled chiefly of the works of the classic com- 
posers, but of late Richard Strauss seems to show a ten- 
dency towards a change in this respect ; the moderns gradu- 
ally are getting more attention. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that nine out of every ten of the habitues of 
these symphony evenings would prefer an adherence to the 
old regime, it must be confessed that the novelties by that 
stalwart modern composer, Reger, received a cordial wel- 
come. 

Strauss and Reger, these two most famous of the new 
generation of German composers, these two leaders of the 
modern movement in the Fatherland, have little in com- 
mon either as writers or as orchestral leaders. Strauss, 
unquestionably, is the greater, the more interesting, the 
more impressive conductor. There is a certain heaviness, 
clumsiness, ponderousness about Reger, when he stands 
before the orchestra; he has naught of brilliancy or of fas- 
cination, nor is his personality on the concert platform 
such as to inspire either orchestra or public. However, 
a conductor possessing such an intimate knowledge of the 
orchestra as Reger, has the advantage that while there are 
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Who was sixty years old on the 
first of last September. Owing 
to the excitement of the war no 
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= in the press, it having been en- 
= tirely overlooked, 
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naught of display and of magnetism in his leading, his in- 
terpretations are sound, legitimate, and wholly faithful to 
the printed page. 

The two novelties which he presented were a “Vater- 
landische Overture” and “Variations and Fugue,” on a 
theme by Mozart. In the overture Reger has employed 
with the hand of a master the themes of several well known 
German chorals and patriotic songs, and in the variations 
he has made a very clever and effective use of the theme 
from the first movement of the lovely A major sonata for 
piano by Mozart. As Reger’s own inventive faculty is by 
no means his strongest attribute, he appears at his best in 
compositions in which he utilizes the ideas of other men; 
no one knows this better than Reger himself, and this fact 
explains why so many fantasies and variations on themes 
by other composers have come from his pen. The most 
striking feature of the new overture is the remarkable poly- 
phonic skill displayed in interweaving the well known tunes 
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of “Nun danket alle Gott,” “Ich hab’ mich erge ben,” 
“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles,” and “Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” Reger handles them in wonderful combination, 
making of them a powerful hymn of triumph. — 

Of greater musical interest and of more lasting worth are 
his variations on the beautiful Mozart melody. In these he 
has put a damper on his strong polyphonic instincts and 
given us variations which in their beauty, transparency, and 
adaptability to the charming simple theme, challenge ad- 
miration. This work contrasts strongly with the overture. 
Unfortunately the fugue does not make an effective climax, 
being on the contrary the weakest part of the composition. 
As a fugue writer Reger stands alone today, but in this one 
the effect is spoiled by a certain rigidity and monotony of 
rhythmic values. Reger, as I said above, received a cordial 
welcome. 

Strauss opened the program’ with Schumann’s much faded 
B flat major symphony. He also conducted between the 
two Reger numbers Beethoven’s eighth, and was in one of 
his most felicitous moods therein. 


New Works By AN OLp CoMPosER. 


One would think that Beethoven must have been thor- 
oughly exploited long ago, but unknown works from his 
pen still come to light from time to time. An institution 
that is doing splendid work in bringing to light unknown or 
forgotten compositions by the great composers of the classic 
period, is the chamber music organization of the Berlin 
Royal Orchestra. At their third concert no less than eleven 
wholly forgotten Vienna dances, composed by Beethoven in 
1819, were played for the first time, These dances include 
menuets, waltzes, landler, and are set for two violins, cello, 
double bass, two clarinets, two flutes, two horns and bas- 
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MAX REGER, 
Who introduced two new compo- 
sitions to Berlin with the Royal 
Orchestra on February 5. 





soon. They are what the Germans call “Gelegenheits-Kom- 
positionen,” i. e., music written to order for some special 
occasion, and most of them do not bear the stamp of origin- 
ality, but two or three of them nevertheless reveal the true 
Beethoven physiognomy, and are pieces of great charm and 
individuality. Another very interesting composition, per- 
formed at that concert, was a trio for flute, cello and piano, 
opus 63, by Carl Maria von Weber. It received an excel- 
lent rendition at the hands of Messrs. Kahn, Prill and 
Treff. The program further contained Mozart’s lovely 
quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, and 
Schubert’s octet. These concerts are justly attracting more 
and more attention. On this occasion the Singakademie 
was filled almost to the last seat. 


Dr. Leopotp ScuMipt’s Concert. 


An interesting concert was given at the Philharmonie by 
Dr. Leopold Schmidt for a charitable purpose with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, John Forsell, the 
Swedish baritone, and Franz von Vecsey, violinist. For- 
sell, Sweden’s most distinguished living vocalist, has been 
singing with great success at the Royal Opera. His appear- 
ance on the concert platform also proved to be an event of 
interest. He introduced himself with Figaro’s entrance 
aria from the first act of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
which he sang with great individual charm and with ap- 
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plomb and verve. Forsell is a striking illustration of a 
successful singer, notwithstanding vocal shortcomings. His 
voice itself is rather hard and lacks warmth and quality, 
but he handles it so magnificently, sings with so much tem- 
perament, and interprets with such originality, that one 
gladly overlooks the lack of real vocal material. His case 
is somewhat like that of Ludwig Wuellner. He scored an 
enormous success, more, however, with Rossini than with 
Weber, for he was heard later in Lysiart’s aria from “Eury- 
anthe.” Two nights later Forsell gave a most effective 
impersonation of the role of Figaro in Rossini’s imperish- 
able work at the Royal Opera House. 

Franz von Vecsey played Bruch’s G minor concerto and 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” Thus it can be seen that 
French composers still get a hearing on German concert 
programs, and, for that matter, on the German stage also, 
for “Carmen” was given here recently at the Royal Opera 
(also in Dresden, Leipsic and other German towns), with 
its accustomed success. 

The Lalo “Spanish,” notwithstanding its many brilliant 
features, sounded empty after the Bruch concerto. The 
Bruch G minor concerto, which now is forty-seven years 
old, is indestructible and gains with age and use. The 
adagio of this immortal work for violin is worthy of Bee- 
thoven at his best. Vecsey played both compositions with 
great finish. 

Dr. Schmidt supported both soloists with faithful accom- 
paniments, and also gave an excellent reading of Brahms’ 
D major symphony. 

AMERICAN SINGER DispLays Ant. 


Alice-Péroux-Williams and Paul Kneupfer, leading 
basso of the Royal Opera, gave a joint recital at Beethoven 
Hall for the benefit of needy musicians. The concert was 
largely attended and served again to call the attention of 
Germany to the fact that the Americans have voices of 
rare beauty and charm. Mme. Péroux-Williams’ beau- 
tiful organ was admired on all sides. Since I last heard 
her a year ago, her voice has improved materially; she 
has it under complete control throughout all the registers, 
and her vocal technic is remarkable for its ease and per- 
fection. It is the lovely quality, the peculiar timbre of 
Mme. Péroux-Williams’ voice that makes such a strong 
appeal to her listeners. Nor was her program calculated 
to display her voice in the most advantageous light, as it 
contained no Italian aria and nothing in which her sus- 


tained cantilene could be shown off to the best advantage. 
She sang “Bereite Dich, Zion,” from Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio,” also three other numbers by the same com- 
poser, arranged by Robert Franz. Her selections in- 
cluded further Beethoven’s “Busslied” and five songs by 
Hugo Wolf. Our countrywoman was most heartily ac- 
claimed. 

Paul Knuepfer contributed two groups of Lieder, the 
one by Schubert, the other by Richard Strauss, revealing 
himself as an impressive interpreter of both composers. 
Knuepfer’s voice is a wonderful deep bass, over which he 
has remarkable control. As an interpreter he combines 
musicab intelligence with a high degree of feeling and tem- 
perament. The accompaniments for both singers were 
played most ably by Wilhelm Scholz, a pianist and accom- 
panist who seems to be destined to take the place of the 
late lamented Erich J. Wolff. Scholz is a remarkable 
sight reader; he possesses an immense technic and also is 
a superb musician. . 


CoLoraATURA SopRANO HEARD. 


Hedwig Francillo-Kauffmann sang a program of arias 
and Lieder at the Philharmonie, and a large sized audience 
seemed greatly pleased with her offerings. The artist is 
well remembered here from her connection with the Comic 
Opera during the reign of Hans Gregor. She has a beau- 
tiful voice and a facile technic, but in her rapid colora- 
tura passages her intonation is not always above reproach. 
She sang the well worn Rosina aria of the “Barber of Se- 


ville” with great ease and facility and the equally hack-_ 


neyed aria from “Lakmé,” Later she was heard in the 
Prayer from “Tosca” and in Lieder by Schumann, Liszt, 
Strauss, Grieg, Reger and Mahler. Mme. Kauffmann is a 
vocalist of rare natural gifts, but further study is necessary 
for a complete development of them. The concert giver 
had the assistance of Paul Schramm, pianist, who proved 
to be an admirable accompanist, and who also contributed 
several solo numbers by Chopin, Brahms and Liszt. 


JoHANNES MESCHAERT’S RECITAL. 


Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” opened the program of Mes- 
chaert’s recital at the Singakademie, and this cycle of songs 
probably has no greater interpreter than this celebrated 
Dutchman. Although his voice is declining with his in- 
creasing years he employs it in a masterly manner, and 
his handling of the text is well nigh unique. Ballads by 


Loewe and Lieder by Kahn and Roentgen completed his 
program. He was supported ably at the piano by Robert 
Kahn. 


Eicut Artists In ONE CONCERT. 


A concert given under the patronage of Princess August 
Wilhelm for a charitable purpose was noteworthy for the 
fact that no less than eight artists participated. The at- 
tendance, too, was remarkable, being limited only by the 
seating capacity of Bliithner Hall. Messrs. Mayer-Mahr, 
Dessau, Griinfeld; Mme. Loeffler-Burckhardt, the well 
known Wagnerian singer ; Emmi Leisner, the favorite con- 
tralto of the Royal Opera; Otto Sommersdorf, of the 
Royal Playhouse; Conrad Berner, who played the viola 
d’amour; Peter Unkel, who substituted at the last moment 
for Paul Knuepfer, who had been announced, and Otto 
Bake, accompanist, were all heard on a program that was 
compiled in accordance with Goethe’s principle: “Wer 
vielesbringt, wird manchem etwas bringen.” Great enthu- 
siasm prevailed and a handsome sum was netted for the 
good cause. 


KLINGLER QUARTET IN CLAssICcs. 


In the Klingler Quartet the place of Arthur Williams, 
the cellist, has been filled by Hugo Dechert, first cellist of 
the Berlin Royal Orchestra. Williams, as a British sub- 
ject, now is at the concentration camp at Ruhleben, to- 
gether with George Fergusson and other British musical 
subjects. It seems hard that artists like Fergusson and 
Williams, who have been so long and ably connected with 
the musical life of Berlin, and whose sympathies are 
wholly with Germany, should be imprisoned, but the mili- 
tary authorities seem to think it expedient to make no ex- 
ceptions. Anyhow, Klingler and his associates have se- 
cured an able substitute in Hugo Dechert. Their fourth 
chamber music evening served to introduce a new cellist, 
Fritz Dechert, son of Hugo Dechert. In Schubert’s C ma- 
jor quintet, which calls for two celli, father and son played 
side by side and Dechert junior proved himself to be a 
worthy member of this musical family. Hugo Dechert 
also is the cellist of the Hess Quartet. For many years 
he was associated with the late Carl Halir, both in his Trio 
and Quartet. 

Klingler and associates have a large following in Ber- 
lin. They are splendid interpreters of the classics. Aside 
from the quintet already mentioned the program of the 
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Mozart’s D major and Schumann’s F 


concert consisted of 


major quartet. 


RosE AND CARRENO PLay BEETHOVEN. 


A Beethoven sonata evening by Arnold Rosé, of Vienna, 
and Teresa Carrefio attracted a good sized audience to the 
Philharmonie on Thursday. Their selections consisted of 
G major and A major (“Kreut- 
the player of classic repose, 
and of Carrefio, the interpreter of the 

mantic school of composition, do not harmonize. By 
natural heritage and by training they are far removed from 

ich other. Nevertheless, it was interesting to hear two 
tinguished and individual performers in ensemble, 
After Carrefio’s recent 
three concertos, the Berlin 
hat her playing was dull and that she 


the sonatas in C minor, 
zer’). Phe style of Rosé, 
temperamental 


such dis 
for they played with authority. 
ding of the Beethoven 


critics complained t 


was losing her “temperament.” She palpably tried to re- 
fute this assertion last evening, for she played with much 
surface fire, which was not without its effect on the vio- 


two artists warmed up to their work, as the 
as was to be expected, a 


linist Che 
achieving, 


evening procee ded, 
imax with the “Kreutzer” sonata. 
SCHARWENKA Piays Two CoNceERTOs. 
An extra symphony concert was given by the Blithner 


Fiedler as conductor and Xaver 
Fiedler conducted Strauss’ “Don 


Orchestra with Max 


Scharwenka as soloist 


Juan,” and Scharwenka played his own concerto in C sharp 


and Beethoven’s E flat major concerto. 
sharp minor concerto with the 
revealed some 


minor, op. 80, 
Scharwenka played the C 
same finish, the same authority which he 
weeks ago in the interpretation of his B flat minor con- 


certo. He also was impressive in the Beethoven work. 
Fiedler’s reading of the symphonic poem “Don Juan” was 
in accordance with the best Strauss standards of inter- 


pretation. 
Music IN DRESDEN AND COLOGNE. 


The Dresden Royal Opera has suffered from the war 
much more than the Berlin The numerous vacan- 


umong the vocal and technical personnel by the 


Opera. 


cies made ; 


all to arms, have caused a necessary reduction in the num- 
er of performances. In times of peace performances are 
ziven seven nights a week on the Dresden stage, but now 
the number has been reduced fully one half. The initiative 

par of late years) by the management of the Dresden 
stage in the presentation of operatic novelties, is well 
known. This season, however, Dresden is compelled to 
forego the pleasure of introducing new works because of 
the lack among the personnel. However, there have been 
some interesting revivals of old works. “Hoffmann’s Er- 
zat tenes in the original Offenbach setting has been pro- 


duced with much success, “Carmen” also has been brought 
although Eva Plaschke von der Osten was not 
wholly successful in the title role. This singer has become 

thoroughly identified wih Wagner’s heroines, particu- 
larly Briinnhilde and Isolde, that her delineation of the part 
of the Spanish gipsy girl seemed incongruous. Also “Par- 
“Rosenkavalier” were revived with success, while 
“K6nigskinder” received only a lukewarm 


ut again, 


sifal” and 
Humperdinck’s 
reception. 

The symphony concerts of the Royal Orchestra have been 


well attended. Novelties for Dresden were Erich Wolf- 
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gang Korngold’s suite, which, however, was coldly received, 
and Hans Pfitzner’s overture to “Kaethchen von Heil- 
bronn.” The Dresden public and critics found that the 
youthful Vienna composer leans too heavily on Richard 
Strauss in his handling of the orchestra and that he lacks 
originality of thematic invention. 

Edgar Wollgandt, concertmaster of the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus Orchestra and son-in-law of Arthur Nikisch, prob- 
ably will succeed the late Henry Petri as first concert- 
master of the Dresden Orchestra. Wollgandt played the 
Brahms concerto at one of the symphony concerts with 
such success that his engagement seems assured. 

Among various oratorio performances, that of Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio,” by the Dresden Bach-Verein, and 
of Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus,” by the local Singakademie, 
deserve mention. There also have been many concerts for 
the benefit of the different war funds. 

The Cologne stage produced Otto Neitzel’s “ons “Der 
alte Dessauer” on January 27 with great success. The com- 
poser and the conductor, Gaertner, were called before the 
footlights repeatedly. “Der alte Dessauer” is not a new 
opera, as was erroneously stated in the press, it being on 
the contrary an early work of Neitzel’s. The premiére oc- 
curred in Wiesbaden as long ago as 1889. It was presented 
at Cologne, however, with new mis-en-scéne. 

The symphony concerts of the Cologne Guerzenich Or- 
chestra are being given with continued success. Originally 
it was planned to reduce the concerts, which in times of 
peace amount to twenty-four, to only six, but the public 
attendance has been so good that now it has been decided to 
add three more to this number. Among the works recently 
heard were Brahms’ “Schicksalslied,” Handel’s concerto 
grosso in D minor, Schubert’s seventh symphony, Weber’s 
“Oberon” overture, Liszt’s “Faust” symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mozart’s 
E flat symphony, Beethoven’s seventh, the same composer’s 
E flat piano concerto (played by Schnabel), Brahms’ D 
minor piano concerto, played by Elly Ney, Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” and D major symphonies, Richard Strauss’ “Don 
Juan” and “Tod und Verklarung,” and Mendelssohn’s vio- 
lin concerto, played by Adolf Busch, of Vienna, 

The Guerzenich String Quartet in its two latest concerts 
played Schumann’s A major and Mozart’s D minor quartet, 
and Brahms’ piano quintet (with Hedwig Meyer at the 
piano), the Brahms A minor, and the Dvorak E flat major 
quartets. 

The Musikalische Gesellschaft of Cologne has been giv- 
ing concerts as usual. Among the soloists Celeste Chop- 
Groenevelt, the gifted Américan pianist, appeared with 
much success. 

At the suggestion of the Chief Mayor of Cologne, who 
is a very musical personage, a new series of popular sym- 
phony concerts for the masses has been organized. The 
conductor of these is Heinrich Anders, concertmaster of 
the Cologne Opera Orchestra. ArTHUR M., ABELL. 





Evan Williams at Lincoln and Omaha. 





Under the spell of his voice and the magic of his temperament 
polite cordiality melted into admiration and admiration into enthus- 
iasm before the program was half finished. He closed his recital 
with one more community tied to his list of admirers and one more 
concert added to his already enormously long list of successes. 

Mr. Williams’ style is simple and unspoiled. He is clearly a 
‘natural singer,”” endowed with the poetry and musical fire of his 
race, and equipped with a wonderful voice which -has been trained to 
correct and effective use. He is a product of the soil, who 
sings straight into the hearts of the people. He uses their language 
and he appeals to their most wholesome thoughts and emotions. 

The audience was impressed with his big, vibrant, high 
tenor tones. The students of vocal methods were fascinated 
by the velvety smoothness of his softer tones and the voice control 
that makes him so strong in interpretation. No doubt much of the 
frank and brimming enjoyment of the audience was due to the fact 
that he sang entirely in English, with such faultless enunciation 
that every line could be understood. He excels in sentiment and in 
poetical songs of the lighter mood, but the real Williams, the man 
of power and might, revealed in the sea song, in “Open the Gates 
of the Temple” and in the Bruno Huhn selections with which the 
program was brought to close.—Nebraska State Journal, March 3, 
1915. 





A large audience was held entranced by the magic of Evan 
Williams’ voice, personality and asters interpretation of fa- 
vorite “heart throb” songs. ‘ 

Mr. Williams renders his songs with the tender, exhilarating 
appeal of a matchless tenor voice and adds to this the charm of 
an unusually cordial, natural manner. 

Many enthusiastic admirers pressed to the stage at the close of 
the concert to congratulate Mr. Williams on his wonderful voice 
and matchless program. Many people rejoiced that his songs were 
all in English and his enunciation perfect.—Lincoln (Neb.) Star, 
March 3, 19185. 





Few singers have the gift of “getting close to the audience” to 
such a degree as Evan Williams, the great American tenor. 

One minute after he had greeted his audience that audi- 
ence was his, responding to his every mood, swayed by him to the 
melody of every song. 

A voice of amazing denne, volume, strength and range; a 
personality that makes friends of the audience instantly and a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of his themes are three of the reasons for 
Evan Williams’ great vogue. Add to these a genuineness and free- 
dom from the affectations and artificial idiosyncracies by which 


artists of lesser worth try to bolster up their reputations and Evan 
Williams towers. 

Dramatic ability is one more of Williams’ stroag peints.—Omaha 
Bee, March 1, 1915. 

The appearance of Mr. Williams will stand out as one of the 
rare occasions of inspired singing that have been heard in Omaha. 
Mr. Williams . . . from that moment had their sympathy and 
held them spellbound until the end of an intensely interesting re- 
cital. Gifted with a tenor voice of extremely beautiful quality, and 
a sympathetic personality, Mr. Williams has added to his art won- 
derful breath control, exquisite phrasing and clear diction; these 
are, however, simply the means, for the real thing back of each song 
which he sings is the interpretation, the spirit, or rather the in- 
spiration. He sings to the soul of his listeners and, from the re- 
sponse shown by the audience, there is no doubt but that he 
awakened in each their highest and noblest thought and aspirations. 

The numbers which will live in one’s memory are the “Total 
Eclipse,” by Handel; “If With All Your Hearts,’ by Mendelssohn, 
and “How Many Hired Servants,” by Sullivan, Would that we 
might have sermons like this more frequently. His message was 
divine and had a wonderful effect on his audience—Omaha News, 
March 1, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





P. A. Yon, Composer. 


On Sunday morning, March 21, a Gregorian Mass, har- 
monized by P. A. Yon, was presented at St. Francis Xa- 
vier’s Church, New York, which was very effective in the 
manner in which Mr. Yon takes up the Gregorian theme 
and polyphonically develops into modern rhythm. 

The Palestrina numbers were well rendered at evening 
service. 

Next Sunday’s program will be: 


MORNING. 
Blessing of the Palms. 
Motet, In: Masta Cereb i chia c nce sees ckswet dateeces P. A. Yon 
Mass for four mixed voices in C (a capella).......... P. A, Yon 
Obertary, Tenproperidee oi. cde ancy a ks cincdesnspedg sive (eee ted Witt 
Propie 68: We Geass oy scien ¥i hake aes apie edoenes ch Gregorian 
EVENING 
Venperd of the Bandag si iii. oo secs oes our awa te eee eee Gregorian 
Fp is idicv nk tacdbndeseesapwus bs cle ekbwn (50 04ee iN ecweee Kothe 
APG TS No k.s coxa hco nek dodsaus (6 MATERNAL Ure OEE Grassi 
Motel, Tangromeriam. i sicicks os veges caveupasd adm bao 090 Cdbesaes Witt 
OO Tee PO a ad ce & vccrkccda tetas cin kesiete cata Palestrina 
Tomita TG ik oie von dan ecasheckes cb keh cb wae ns bs Gregorian 
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Oscar Gareissen Achievements as Conductor. 


On Tuesday evening, March 9, the Festival Chorus of 
Rochester, N. Y., Oscar Gareissen, conductor, gave a con- 
cert at Convention Hall, Rochester, before an audience of 
2,700. Mr. Gareissen has accomplished much with this.new 
chorus, and it was evident to all present that the improve- 
ment is due solely to his musicianly ability and untiring 
efforts. Mr. Gareissen’s most confident friends hardly ex- 
pected to hear such artistic results in the short time he has 
had to train this chorus, and were surprised to hear such 
excellent ensemble. Mr. Gareissen’s work set a new stand- 
ard for choral singing in Rochester, and ‘gives promise 
of high artistic achievement in the future. 

The chief number performed was Grieg’s “Olaf Tryg- 
vasson” for solos, chorus and orchestra. This composition 
is based on an unfinished drama by Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son. The assisting artists were William D. Merrell, Ade- 
laide Messmer, Clare A. Howland, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. 
Trapp, Mrs. Cook and Mr, Schlegel. The program: 

“March of the Goths,” Kriegskotten, Festival: Chorus; 
tenor solo, “Cavatina” (Faust), Gounod, Frank L. Trapp; 
orchestral number, selected, Dossenbach Orchestra; “Far- 
mer, What’s That in Your Bag?”, Orlando di Lasso, 
Chorus (a capella) ; solo and duet (“Hansel and Gretel”), 
Humperdinck, Mrs. Sidney C. Wilson, Mrs. Fred. Cook. 

Scenes from “Olaf Trygvasson” (unfinished drama by 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson), music by Eduard Grieg, for solos, 
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chorus and orchestra. Persons: A High Priest, William 
D. Merrell; A Woman, Adelaide Messmer; The Volva, 
Clare A. Howland; solo quartet, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. 
Trapp, Mrs. Cook, Mr. Schlegel. 





Morse Loses Vaiuable Schonborn Medal. 


The Schoenborn medal, which was presented to Earl 
Morse a few years ago in Austria, was lost last week in a 
Chicago restaurant. Mr. Morse had been spending some 
time with friends and while he was attending the theatre, 
the medal was probably either dropped out of his over- 
coat pocket, or was taken by an expert pickpocket. 

The medal had the Schoenborn crown, studded with 
diamonds and rubies, 

At a concert given last season in Schwerin-Mecklenburg, 
Mr. Morse is reported to have been besieged by a number 
of the young ladies of that city who followed him to his 
hotel, where they insisted upon post cards and locks of 
his hair. Morse says he would have been baldheaded if 
he had been generous on this occasion. He thinks the 
American girls are the most attractive in the world. 

Morse began his musical studies at the age of six, and 
at the age of twelve went abroad, where he remained for 








A HAPPY MOMENT FOR VIOLINIST MORSE. 
Earl Morse and members of the fair sex at Oxford School, Ohio. 


twelve years, studying with Sevcik, Witek, Sauret, Serato 
and other celebrated masters. 

After his appearance in Detroit, Mich., at the Garrick 
Theatre, the Free Press said of him: “Though still very 
youthful, he plays with the scope of a mature musician. 
His manner, too, was refreshingly simple and unaffected 
and without any of the eccentricities so often considered 
essential.” 

His program and rendition of the different numbers 
showed him to be possessed of great temperamental qual- 
its as well,as a master of technic. After a concert in 
Miinich under the direction of Director Prill, he is re- 
ported to have been hailed as one of the greatest American 
violinists. Morse’s art has broadened greatly. No one 
but a genuine artist could attempt the program he gave 
and acquit himself so creditably. He has been honored 
by royalty. 





William Thorner’s Prominent Pupils. 


William Thorner, the vocal teacher, who opened his 
studio in New York last autumn, counts among his pupils 
Miss Didur, daughter of Adamo Didur, basso of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Miss Elman, sister of Mischa 
Elman, and Mme. Zucka, who was known formerly as 
Gussie Zuckerman, the pianist. Before coming to New 
York Mr. Thorner taught in Paris, and some of his pupils 
are now members of various operatic companies in Europe. 








Miss Barstow at St. Joseph’s Concert. 


Vera Barstow, the young American violinist who re- 
cently had a marked success with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, has just been engaged by the Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph’s Convent at Greensburg, Pa., for a retital on March 
25. This will be Miss Barstow’s sixth appearance at the 
convent, 








Montreal to Hear Mille. Verlet. 


Alice Verlet, the coloratura soprano, will give a recital 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, on Sunday, April 4. 
Mile. Verlet will have the assistance of the American 
tenor, George Sheffield. The soprano and the tenor will 
sing several operatic duets. 








It is rumored that Frederick Lamond, the Scottish pian- 
ist, has been obliged to become a naturalized German.— 
London Musical News. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herman Sandby, Co-Workers. 


Herman Sandby, the Darish cellist-composer, shared with 
Ee his wife, Alfhild Sardby, the Norwegian dramatist, the 
honor accorded him at the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts of February 19 and 20, when his suite, “The 
Se} oe Woman and the Fiddler,” conducted by himself, was given 
a splendid reception. The drama by Mrs. Sandby was 
given under her own direction at the Broad Street Theatre, 
* three years ago and has been read since by her before va- 
a rious literary organizations. It is a play of enthralment, 
and both words and music breathe the mystical message of 

the Norwegian fiddler. 

When asked how he came to compose the music to his 
= wife’s play, Mr. Sandby said: “I just sit at the piano and 
= improvise while my wife reads her work. Her voice in 

conjunction with the words, calls forth my musical ideas. 

I composed the incidental music to her fairy play about 

Hans Christian Andersen in the same way.” It is interest- 

ing to know that such beautiful works are the result of 

a a fellowship between husband and wife, 

The Sandbys have built a summer home on the Danish 
coast--a wild spot, inaccessible to tourists, where they have 
the solitude they need for their creative work. Last sum- 
mer, they were honored by a visit from the Danish King, 
who requested Sandby to play at a reception to be given for 

< President ‘Poincaré, an honor unfulfilled because of the 


Sandby does not expect to return to Denmark this 














be the soloist at the April concert of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, with Louis Koemmenich, conductor, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and with the Brooklyn Apollo Club at 
its spring concert at the Academy of Music, John Hyatt 
Brewer, conductor. 





Percy Grainger’s Encomiums. 


Tomorrow afternoon, March 25, Percy Grainger, the 
brilliant young composer-pianist, will be the soloist at a 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, given by the Senior 
Orchestra of the Music School Settlement. Following is 
the program: 

Seite la GB Wee 6s occ veienckccnas ons dh bon ceuduchoavasaciaa Bach 
The Senior Orchestra. 
Organ prelude and fugue in D major..........e0ee00+ Bach-Busoni 
(By special request.) 
Percy Grainger. 


Ken Spcingaes  o0ic. vein savbud ves vccage hastac isis sss tees . Grieg 
An Irish Tune from County Derry........ SP rere Grainger 
The Senior Orchestra. 

Study in C mimor, op. 25, No. 12...csecccccveccecees + +.+-Chopin 
Dawantella, 20. 6G osc aco b0cns scccehdackbakhintvebetaskaues Chopin 
Polonaise in A flat, op. 53..........+. cwRCET acuwa were sen Chopin 
Percy Grainger. 

Clog Dance, Handel in the Strand.............se08: Percy Grainger 


(First time in America.) 
{This piece combines a certain Handelian flavor with 
modern English popular tendencies, hence the sub-title.] 
Percy Grainger and the Orchestra. 


Mr. Grainger was the soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society on March 12, his playing arousing such 


Admirably supported by Josef Stransky and the orchestra, he 
gave one of the most eloquent interpretations of Grieg’s concerto 
His performance of the work was 
not only crisp, clear and beautifully balanced, but full of fine de- 
tails of dynamic modulation, rhythmical contrast and accent, and 
alive from begining to end with emotional fervor.—New York Press. 





“He is the greatest of them all!” exclaimed one of the best judges 
of music in New York, after Percy Grainger had played the Grieg 
concerto with the Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 
He certainly played that concerte as no other pianist has ever played 
it here, with a poetic insight, a variety of tonal effects and shadings, 
a tenderness and delicacy in the soft passages, and a dash and 
brilliancy in the final movement that were altogether enchanting. 
He evoked from the keyboard tones as lovely as the glances of a 
In the first 
movement, in particular, by means of special accents and inspired 
details of phrasing, he brought tears to the eyes of veteran and 
The audience was hugely delighted, and recalled 





Mr. Grainger played Grieg’s music with special sympathy; he was 
a friend of the composer; has an especial interest in the folk music 
with which Grieg was so much concerned, and knows and loves the 
He has also the competence that comes 
from a poetical temperament, youthful vigor, a powerful hand upon 
He played the concerto 
with an ardent and impulsive enthusiasm, with an evident gusto, 
The performance made a deep 
impression upon the audience and Mr. Grainger was heartily ap- 





Percy Grainger gave brilliancy to the concert of the Philharmonic 
He played Grieg’s 
piano concerto in a style that appealed with equal force to the un- 
Mr. Grainger’s 
devotion to the music and the memory of Grieg, with whom he was 
personally as well as artistically associated, has long been known. 
It was manifested also in the manner in which he played the concerto, 

It was not expected that he would indulge in any erraticisms of 
What he did was 
to infuse it with a fine and strong vitality, as he did all the music 


The performance throbbed with rhythmic life and glowed with 
There was no let-down at the end of 
no blurring of passages or arpeggios; on the contrary, 
everything was marked by the reposefulness which proclaims sanity 
His success with the work was enthusiastically ac- 
(Advertisement. ) 








A song recital given by pupils of Jessie G. Fenner on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 17, at the Country Life Per- 
manent Exposition, New York, attracted a good sized and 
The following pupils of Miss Fen- 
ner participated: Edna Ellaby, Isobel G. Klemyer, Julienne 
Hermann, J. Adele Puster, Catherine F. Brown, Estelie 
Tomlinson and Marie Zayonchkowski, whose work was 
It is greatly to Miss Fenner’s credit that, 
among so many students, the same standard of training 
was evident in each. Every pupil sang her respective num- 
bers with precision and finish. Maurice Lafarge’s artistic 
accompaniments aided materially to ihe success of this 


Jenny Dufau’s Increasing Success. 


Where only a limited number of artists are presented 
each year, the local musical club or manager is seldom al- 
lowed to present the same artist two seasons in succession. 
When one remembers this fact, it must be admitted that 
eighteen return engagements out of forty-two concerts 
constitutes a record. And a young artist who, in her first 





JENNY DUFAU. 


concert season, and in the month of February, has already 
attained such results, can safely be regarded a success in 
the concert field. 

This is exactly the record established between October 5 
and February 10 by Jenny Dufau, the coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

The reason for this success is to be found in the great 
versatility of Jenny Dufau. She is a thorough French 
woman and artist; yet, in the very next moment, she is a 
wonderful German Lieder singer; a few moments later a 
temperamental Italian cantante and, almost in the samé 
breath, a most accomplished exponent of English songs. 

Very seldom is the coloratura singer possessed of such 
richness of colorings that she can deliver, with the same 
finish, a coloratura aria and a simple song, full of expres- 
sion and emotion. Add to this a variety of repertoire, ex- 
tensive knowledge of different schools and styles, a per- 
sonality at the same time strong and charming—and the 
eighteen return engagements ‘out of forty-two concerts are 
easily understood. 

March 9, Miss Dufau appeared at Columbus, Ohio, in 
joint recital with Katharine Goodson, the pianist. 





Norah Drewett Plays in Switzerland. 


Under “Feuilleton” of The Bern, Switzerland, Der Bund, 
February 17, in a review of Bern concerts, appeared the 
following laudatory reference to Norah Drewett: 


The soloist of the evening, Norah Drewett, impressed me as a 
really brilliant pianist, one of the most talented that I have ever 
heard. She played the F minor concerto of Chopin, a work which 
demands the greatest virtuosity and at the same time melodious, 
poetical interpretation, And she has everything at hand in the 
highest degree of development, which is indispensable for the pres- 
entation of this master. Her strength is not the vigorous hammer- 
ing kind, it is more comparable to elastic steel—so she brings out 
the characterful rhythm of Chopin with that particular elegance 
which is especially suitable here. In piano her touch is of truly 
velvet-like softness and capable of the most subtle modulation. So 
she is able to infuse the most ideal expression into the deep feel- 
ing which seems to permeate her entire body while playing. The 
second movement was in this respect quite complete. And in 

lusion: Her technical develop t is so brilliant that the un- 
usually difficult passages, easily and as if breathed, pass over the 
keys; so it becomes exactly what it should become: elegant orna- 
mentation, which never conceals the real kernel. 

Her hand, light as a feather, and her delicate, poetical touch was 
of particular effect in the charming Pastoral Variations by Mozart. 

A Bach organ fugue was played by the artist in a superlatively 
clear manner and effective climax, while in one of the D major 
Novelletten by Schumann her impetuous rhythm triumphed again. 
Norah Drewett is unquestionably one of the greatest talents of our 
day. The audience was also of this opinion and expressed repeat- 
edly and stormily its joy at the pleasure. (Translation.) (Adver- 
tisement.) 











Hans Wiedey, the Posen conductor, fell recently in battle 
near Belgium. He had won the Iron Cross in the early 
days of the war. 











ub Fi wal 
BN summer, as he does not wish to take his valuable instru- 
q ment across the mine fields. It is an old Montagnana, enthusiastic remarks as these: 
dating from 1732, for which he paid $10,000 last spring. 
; It was heard for the first time at his annual recital in 
ie Witherspoon Hall, an impressive event, which in Philadel- »¢@rd here in recent years. 
phia is looked upon as one of the chief musical events of 
a the season, 
& ‘ ae: . , as aay 
Sandby is now working at his opera, “The Vikings of 
Helgoland.” His wife has just finished a volume of plays, 
entitled “Plays of Suggestion.” She has studied philosophy 
: and psychology at Columbia University, New York, and 
has been influenced by American thought. She will read 
AAS e, her work before the Brooklyn Institute and the University 
- r > > . - a 
: ~~ = WS bright and beautiful girl, and as varied in expression. 
blase concert goers. 
* the Australian again and again.—New York Evening Post. 
ue 
Ny 
2 Scandinavian countries. 
the piano, and a highly developed technic. 
ie and let none of its meaning escape. 
— plauded.—New York Times. 
Society in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 
instructed as well as the instructed lover of music. 
z=, 
a a % interpretation; he is not that kind of an artist. 
he played at his recital, 
A warm and beautiful colors. 
phrases; 
\ Fa HERMAN SANDBY. and strength. 
claimed.—New York Tribune. 
IR ies Extension of Philadelphia and other literary centers the 
coming season. Mr. Sandby has also composed one Amer- ‘. ils’ ital 
ke, ican work, a new song, “The Ship Starting,” with words Jessie G. Fenner’s I ups Re 
by Walt Whitman. 
%. 
es Lucy Gates Need Not Complain. apprecistive aadlence. 
> One of the artists who has no complaint to make of the 
i, poor business conditions this season is Lucy Gates, the 
young American coloratura soprano of the Royal Opera . A 
~ of Berlin and Cassel. Miss Gates returned to America ™uc admired. 
Ae Zo late in September, and October 1 closed her contract with 
is Foster and David, the New York managers. They im- 
> mediately announced her as an acquisition to their list, and 
since that time Miss Gates has had fifteen engagements in 
New York City, a record to be proud of. Miss Gates will concert. Mr. Lafarge played two solos also. 
Pa Pk 7 a 
eA a 
. HENRIETTE 
ae a 
a Five Seasons with Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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HELENE MAIGILLE INTERVIEWED 


By the New York Evening Post. 





Under the caption, “What a Woman Has Achieved in the 
Field of Music,” the New York Evening Post of February 
25, devoted an entire page to an interview with Heléne 
Maigille, the eminent vocal teacher, and to pictures of her- 
self and some of her most successful artist-pupils. 

Asked upon what principles her American School of Bel 
Canto is based, Mme. Maigille replied: 

“Perfect mastery of tone placing is the principal foun- 
dation item. The superiority of my vocal method is 
proven by the absolutely intelligent and artistic use of the 
voice by pupils whether in professional or private life. My 
system of teaching begins with the fundamental principles 
of bel canto to the highest finish. 

“I felt that the city of New York, so rich in young, 
good talent, was in need of such a vocal institution. It is 
a school of singing where the true art of the ‘old Italian’ 
school for the voice is being taught—an art which has 
been almost lost in the maze of false ideas in vocal train- 
ing promulgated during the past few years. When a pro- 
fessional pupil or student is accepted, the pupil will be 
conscientiously taught a perfect understanding of the 
science of the old Italian school of voice production. The 
aim of my school is to teach the method of natural, scien- 
tific tone-production, and its application in every phase of 
vocal art—diction, styl2, repertoire—and is paramount to 
every other consideration; for without a perfectly placed 
voice, no aspirant or professional can expect to enter upon 
an artistic career an:l semain an illustrious example of vo- 
cal art. New York receives annually, mostly in the sum- 
mer months, teachers, students, and soloists, who come to 
the metropolis from various parts of the United States and 
Canada, seeking to pursue broader courses in voice culture 
and artistic singing. Many return to their homes and col- 
leges greatly disappointed at not having acquired the 
broader culture they had come so far to find. My ‘Amer- 
ican School of Bel Canto’ teaches the ambitious student, 
soloist or teacher a method of singing where ideals are not 
imaginary or ephemeral, but where the seeker after the 
truth in bel canto is being taught the highest perfection in 
the true art of the ‘old Italian school of singing,’ which, 
alone of all systems, recognizes the physiological, natural, 
and psychological laws governing tone production.” 

Mme. Magille’s voice method is too well known to read- 
ers of the Musicat Courter to require the lengthy reprint 
which is given in the course of this Evening Post interview. 
Suffice it to say that she believes “the key to the whole 
solution of perfect registration and tone placing lies in a 
knowledge of the function of the glottis.” 

Among Mme. Maigille’s many successful pupils may be 
mentioned Sabery D’Orsell, Dorothy Maynard, Grace 
George, Olive Celeste Moore, Stanton Eliott, George Stuart 
Christie, Frank H. Leonard, Eugene W. Adams, John Read 
and so on down the long list. Miss Maynard is at present 
appearing in comic opera at the Princess Theatre, Mon- 
treal, her triumphs there having been noted recently in 
these columns, hence the following letter written by her to 
Mme. Maigille is of decided interest: 


Wednesday. 
Dearest Teacher: 

I have just returned from my recent performance and can 
scarcely crawl, I would like to sit and write you a long letter. 
I am longing for a chat with you, but I’m exhausted. You will 
be glad to know that it is a big success, and I have made a big 
personal success. I am being overwhelmed with compliments and 
adoration from all sides, 

God bless you! My voice was as true as steel, in spite of ner- 
vousness and all the excitement of an opening. 

I enclose all today’s notices. I trust they will please you. 
I must sit down and study next week’s opera, before retiring. 

Dorotuy Maynarp. 

Mme. Maigille has been the recipient of many commen- 
datory letters and remarks. Asked to repeat some of them, 
she replied to the Evening Post: 

“Alfred Hertz, German conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera, after hearing the soprano voice of Adeline Pepper 
Gibson (now Mrs. J. Theodore Marshall), said: ‘Her 
voice is lovely and correctly placed. She can deliver the 
goods.’ Then invited her to go to Frankfort, Germany, to 
perfect her German repertoire. 

“Victor Herbert on a certain occasion played the piano 
accompaniments for Sabery D’Orsell. On leaving the piano, 
he turned to me and said: ‘Miss D’Orsell’s voice is of ex- 
ceptional beauty and splendidly placed. Your method is 
fine.’ 

“After listening to John Read, a pupil possessing a fine 
tenor voice, Signor Enrico Caruso said: ‘A glorious voice, 
perfectly placed.’ ” 

In conclusion, the Evening Post questioner asked Mme. 


Now 


Maigille to define her ideal of a real teacher, receiving 
this characteristic reply: 

“She must be an artist—a true woman, who loves beauty 
and respects the ugliness in life’s problems, an idealist, a 
puritan, a heroine—a worker. Here you read it in Dorothy 
Maynard’s letter telling me of her great operatic success, 
February 10, in Toronto. 

“You read, ‘I am studying now my next week’s opera.’ 
Think of it—a young girl flushed from the twenty curtain 
calls—applause and flowers—there you have her sitting 
like a little puritan maiden, studying on the night which 
is her happiest one. I know that it is my teaching and 
personal influence which make her work.’ 

“The mysteries of this profession are like a double life 
in a musical pedagogue’s every-day routine. The principles 
combine so much romance and novelty that this life’s vo- 
cation to instruct, to impart to men and women the tone 
world of idealism and beauty is most serious—a world of 
soul’s own reign, where materialism vanishes and the in- 
tellect, the heart, the soul, enter upon their own territories. 

“Every teacher carries an ideal in his heart. ‘Impossible’ 
must not enter into this region. Will-power and perse- 






Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
HELENE MAIGILLE. 


verance and a remarkable treasure of tact will guide a vo- 
cal teacher to the mountain peak of success.” 





Oratorio Society Will Sing 
Bach and Wolf-Ferarri. 


Under the direction of Louis Koemmenich, the Oratorio 
Society of New York closes its forty-second season to- 
night, Wednesday, March 24, at Carnegie Hall, when it 
will present Bach’s “Magnificat” and Wolf-Ferarri’s “La 
Vita Nuova,” with Marie Sundelius, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, contralto; Alfred D. Shaw, tenor; Clarence White- 
hill, baritone. The Symphony Society Orchestra will as- 
sist. The longer work, “La Vita Nuova,” involves only 
soprano and ‘baritone solos. 

“La Vita Nuova,” based on Dante’s work of the same 
name, that most beautiful book of the Middle Ages, where- 
in the poet sets forth the story of his youthful love, was 
composed in 1901. It was done in Munich in 1903. Its 
first American production was by the Oratorio Society, De- 
cember 4, 1907. They repeated it one year later. 








Martin Sings Tenth Time with Boston Club. 


Frederic Martin has been engaged by the Handel and 
Hadyn Society of Boston for its performance of “The 





Creation” at Symphony Hall, Easter Sunday evening. 
This is Mr. Martin’s tenth appearance with this society. 
On April 17, Mr. Martin will sing this same work with the 
Festival Association in Detroit, Mich. 





Gabrilowitsch’s Program. 





Works of Schumann and Chopin will comprise the pro- 
gram which Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, will 
play at his fifth recital in Aeolian Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, March 27. An outstanding feature of this concert 
will be the Schumann “Carneval,” which has long been 
reckoned among the most popular works in his repertoire. 
His program will be as follows: 


Phantasie, C major, op. 17........+.--- 
Nocturne, G major............- Petntanatascsusse 
I, OF MIR os ower ce tcc cccccescceceteccouce b Lesiee has Chopin 


Schumann 


. Chopin 


We Se MI MI odo coos ccvendensccccoccesvasesuscece Chopin 
NT IEE hood occ cee cccedtedcccdccecccccccses -Chopin 


CammOR, GH. Bsc cc cdecccccvdcdsocvetcescaceeecs -+.+.- Schumann 


Etude, C sharp minor, Op. 25....-.-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee see es Chopin 


i. SNR MRS os Cadaeieceneha séaceessereeese Chopin 
Nocturne, E minor (posthumous work)..................-Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat major, OP. 53......e+eseeeeesenees Succ maeee 





Goodson and Dufau Score at Columbus. 


Two artists, Katharine Goodson, and Jenny Dufau, vied for the 
favor of a large audience in Memorial Hall, last evening, and at 
the close of the program both had established themselves in the 
good graces of those who had heard them. Jenny 
just as warmly received as the great pianist, and gave generously 
cf her talents. Her art is a most pleasing blend of fresh soprano 
voice and attractive personality. 

Mile. Dufau opened her program in English, singing Handel’s 
“Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” and Monro’s ““My Lovely Celia,” and 
following these with Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” which set off her 


Dufau was 


colorature to fine advantage. Again in the polonaise from Thomas’ 
“Mignon” she met the exacting vocal demands of the piece in a 
way to evoke enthusiasm. Right here mention should be made of 


the accompanying of Charles Lurvey, which was admirable all the 
way through the program, but noticeably brilliant in the polonaise. 


The delicate pianissimo tones at Mile. Dufau’s command, really 
one of the most enjoyable attributes of her voice, were revealed 
in a French folksong which she gave as an encore.—-Lisle PD. Beil, 
in the Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, March 1, 1ro15. (Ad- 


vertisement. ) 
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Some Critics Remark 
—THAT— 
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Helen Ware’s Successes 


can be traced to her 


Unique and Educational 
Hungarian and Slav Programs 





Others Say 
“It is Strong Individuality and 
i] Sincerity in her Art.” 
Be that as it may 


| Helen Ware’s Appearances 


—result in— 
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SAN FRANCISCANS REGALED 
WITH MUCH EXPOSITION MUSIC. 


Organ Recitals and Orchestral Concerts Galore—Big Fair 
Too Strong a Counter Attraction for Opera—Reg- 
ular Symphony Season Ends— Notes. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 8, 1915. 
The Festival Hall organ was kept busy with six recitals 
by Clarence Eddy, four recitals by John Doane, of the 
Northwestern University of Evanston, Ill, and one recital 
by Otto Fleissner, of San Francisco. Their programs are 
made particularly interesting by printed analytical notes 
accompanying each number. 


Exposition OrcursTra’s SYMPHONY ProGRAM. 


Sunday afternocn, March 7, the Exposition Orchestra 
gave its first symphony concert at Festival Hall. The pro- 
gram included Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, “Dream 

by Humperdinck; “Sakuntala” overture, by 
“Leibesscene,” by Herbert, and “Carnival of 
Paris,” by Swendsen. Pierre Henrotte was the violin 
soloist, who played the “Largo” by Handel. This orches- 
tra devoted the remainder of the week in giving semi 
classic concerts at Old Faithful Inn twice daily. This or- 
ganization consists of about eighty musicians, of which 
fully one-half are members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Local critics unanimously declare it to 
be the best talent ever drawn together here for artistic 
work, and it also excels numerically our former combina- 
tiens. 


Pantomine,” 
Goldmark ; 


Pasmore Trio HEarp. 


On Tuesday evening at Sorosis Hall, the writer had the 
pleasure of listening to a chamber concert given by the 
Pasmore Trio, which consists of three very talented young 
sisters, Mary, Dorothy and Suzanne Pasmore. 


SCANDINAVIAN SONG FESTIVAL. 


The United Scandinavian Singers of San Francisco, com- 
posed of Swedish, Norwegian and Danish singing socie- 
ties, held their annual singing festival at German House. 
The participating soloists were Fernanda Pratt, soprano; 
Laura Lundegaard, piano, and Hother Wisner, violin. 


ExposiTIoN AFFECTS OPERA. 


The National Grand Opera Company, with Mario Lam- 
bardi as impresario, opened a two weeks’ season at the 
Gaiety Theatre, playing “Rigoletto,” “Lombardi,” “Gia- 
conda,” “Traviata” and “Trovatore” for the week’s reper- 
toire. They featured Constantino, the tenor; also several 
gifted American girls, including Evelina Parnell, Kath- 
eryn Lynbrook, Edith Mackey and Margaret Jarman, sang 
leading parts. However, last evening suddenly terminated 
this season of grand opera. The management claims that 
the exposition is too strong an opposition for grand opera 
and they have been losing at the rate of $3,000 per week. 


REGULAR SymMPpHONY SEASON ENDED. 


The tenth and last symphony subscription concert was 
given by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra last Fri- 
day afternoon. The program contained Rachmaninow’s 
symphony No. 2 and “Les Preludes,” by Liszt. The solo- 
ist was Efrem Zimbalist, who played the Brahms D major 
concerto for violin. 


Notes. 


Sunday afternoon, Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist 
appeared in a joint program at the Columbia Theatre. 
Five recitals during the week were given by Dorothy, 
Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller, of English, Scottish and 
Irish folksongs, which were so successful that additional 
recitals will be given this week. 
Henry B. BAERMAN. 





Marion T. Marsh a Charming Artist. 


Marion T. Marsh, the young American concert harpist, 
will play at the Aurora Grata Cathedral, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday, March 28, on which occasion she will perform 
prelude in C minor by Chopin, “Patrouille” by Hasselmans, 
“Priere” by Hasselmans and fantasie by Saint-Saéns. On 
April 7, Miss Marsh will participate at an entertainment 
in Hempstead, L. I. Miss Marsh will also give a pupils’ re- 
cital in April at her residence studio, 769 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 








Fifth Biltmore Musicale. 


The fifth Biltmore musicale will'take place in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, New York, Friday morn- 
ing, March 26. The soloists engaged are: Emmy Destinn, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan’ Opera House; Riccardo Mar- 
tin, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera House; William Hin- 
shaw, baritone; and Andre Tourret, violinist. 








Fritz Steinbach will be the conductor of the Munich 
Konzertverein Orchestra next season. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
RETURNS FROM TOUR. 


Emil Oberhoffer and His Players Present Ad- 
mirably Contrasted Program in Home City 
and Are Greeted by Enthusiastic Audi- 
ence — Thursday Musical Club 
Programs— Notes. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 11, 1915. 

A snowstorm which had raged for twenty-four hours 
made going to the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert of Friday evening, March 5, an adventure which only 
the hardy or those blessed with-limousines cared to at- 
tempt. The limousines appeared in their usual plenty and 
there was a surprisingly large number of venturesome 
music. lovers who did not object to wading through drifts 
of snow in order to greet the symphony orchestra on its 
return from its three weeks’ tour. 

Admirably contrasted numbers continued the mood in 
which the audience had arrived and the program proved 
one of the most enjoyable of the season. Goldmark’s over- 
ture, op. 36, “In Springtime,” opened the program, and 
eloquently reminded the listeners that spring is not far 
off ; the composition is particularly scholarly, plowing and 
genuinely sweet. 

Dvorak’s E minor symphony, “From the New World,” 
was the orchestra’s greatest offering; a symphony more 
full of lovely song could hardly be imagined. The largo 
was so exquisitely played that the audience almost de- 
manded an encore for that movement. The applause was 
prolonged and insistent. The orchestra rarely has eén- 
tered more enthusiastically into the presentation of any 
number. That combined with the wonderful work and the 
alert sympathy of the audience made the perfect triangle 
which all enjoyable music must have. The orchestra was 
obliged to acknowledge the applause after Mr. Oberhoffer 
had returned to the stage several times. 

The last number of the program was heard for the first 
time in Minneapolis and was the dramatic overture, “Paolo 
and Francesca,” by Arne Oldberg. While not a composi- 
tion which one might class among the greatest, the over- 
ture has much of genuine melody and virility; the com- 
bination of pipe organ with the orchestra was particularly 
fine in arrangement in that the great low notes of the 
organ were used to support the orchestra until the contrast 
came of a short organ solo, religious in character, just 
before the final great climax of the whole orchestra. Mr 
Oldberg was one of the auditors and the audience felt 
pleased at the opportunity to accord him well merited ap- 
plause. 

The soloist of the evening was the young American 
pianist, Arthur Shattuck, who was heard here for the 
first time. Mr. Shattuck’s brilliant technic was doubtless 
the reason for his choosing the Rubinstein D minor con- 
certo for this appearance. Brilliance, compelling verve and 
a large tone made his playing of this particular number 
interesting and gratifying. 

He has the equipment for great reproductive art and 
cannot fail with greater maturity to win an even higher 
place than he already has made for himself in the ranks of 
virtuosi; an insistent encore was rewarded with an un- 
usual and really beautiful rendition of Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum.” 


“Pop” Concert. 


The best number on the program of the popular con- 
cert given at the Auditorium, March 7, by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra was the soulful symphony in D 
minor of the Belgian composer, César Franck. This was 
played in an exquisite, though powerful and impressive 
manner. The whimsical polonaise from Glazounow’s 
“Scenés de Ballet” opened the program. “Heart: Wounds” 
and “Spring,” two favorite string melodies by Grieg, were 
played beautifully by the orchestra. The “Dramatic Over- 
ture to a Comedy by Shakespeare,” by Scheinpflug, was 
played for the first time this season and proved to be an 
interesting number. The romantic scene and waltz from 
Guiraud’s ballet, “Gretna Green,” 
lection. 

The soloist of the day was ‘A Beck, contralto, who 
elected to sing “O My Immortal Lyre” from “Sapho,” by 
Gounod, and “O My Son” from “The Prophet,” by Meyer- 
beer. She has a rich, true and sonorous voice and a 
magnetic personality. She was given most enthusiastic re- 
calls after each appearance. 


was another popular se- 


Tuurspay Musicat Ciup ProcRAMS. 


The bi-monthly meeting of the Thursday Musical Club 
took place at the First Baptist Church on the afternoon of 
March 4. A well balanced program was given, the chief 
interest being the appearance of the Choral Club of 
thirty members, which makes a beautiful picture in white 
suits. H. S. Woodruff, the skillful conductor, chose a 
fine group of songs: “Song of the Lute,” by Marschall- 
Loepke; “Night,” by Rachmaninoff; “The Auld House,” 
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by Moffatt, and “Wake, Miss Lindy,” by Warner. In in- 
terpretation, sweetness of tone and finish the club has made 
great progress. Gertrude Dobyns gave two Schumann 
numbers—Romance in F sharp and sonata in G minor— 
mention of which is made in the notes of this issue, when 
she played these selections at her recital at the Unitarian 
Church. 

Walter Scott Johnson, violinist, and Mrs. Charles S. 
Hardy, pianist, gave a musical reading of the Alf Hurum 
sonata in F. Mildred Ozias sang “Love Is a Madness,” 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,” and Burleigh’s “Jean.” 

Marion Austin-Dunn, organist, gave a notable rendition 
of Widor’s Intermezzo from the sixth symphony for or- 
gan, and “At Evening,” by Ralph Kinder. Mrs. Dunn has 
artistic finish, a keen appreciation of the real music in any 
work she plays and ample technic. 

The Associate Section of the Thursday Musical gave 
its last program of the season at the Leamington on the 
morning of March 10. Caryl B. Storrs, music and dramatic 
critic of the Tribune, gave a forceful and interesting talk 
on “The Relation of Music to the Other Arts.” Alma 
Johnson Porteous sang Mary Turner Salter’s song cycle, 
“A Night in Naishupur,” in such a dramatic manner that 
the atmosphere of the Orient seemed to pervade the hall. 
She was accompanied by Clement Campbell. Marie Gjert- 
sen-Fischer gave a biographic sketch of the Indian com- 
poser and philosopher, Rabindranath Tagore, who has him- 
self translated into English his “Song Offerings” from the 
original Bengalee. Mrs. Fischer told of the awarding of 
the Nobel Prize for literature by Sweden to Tagore and 
explained that the East is being linked with the West. 
Two composers, Koerner and Carpenter, have already set 
Tagore poems to music. Mrs. Fischer read, in her inimit- 
able manner, six of Arthur Koerner’s spoken songs to 
words by the Bengal poet. They were “When I Bring You 
Colored Toys, My Child,” “The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s 
Eyes,” “At This Time of Thy Parting, Wish Me Good 
Luck,” “On the Day When Death Will Knock at Thy 
Door,” “He Whispered, My Love, Raise Your Eyes,” “Oh, 
Mother, the Young Prince Is to Pass By Our Door.” Mrs. 
Fischer is an artist, her voice is perfectly modulated to the 
key of the song and her force lies in making no super- 
fluous gestures. She is a true interpreter. 

Notes. 

George Hocum, a promising young baritone, gave a re- 
cital at the Unitarian Church, March 4, assisted by Wini- 
fred Lind, violinist, and Mary Allen, pianist. 

On March 3, Frederick Freemantel presented his pupil, 
Mrs. Harry Brown, in recital. She sang three groups of 
songs—French, German and English, and an aria from 
“Louise.” 

Gertrude Dobyns, pianist, gave an interesting recital at 
the Unitarian Church, March ‘2, assisted by Clara Wil-« 
liams, soprano. Miss Williams sang selections from Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms in a musical and artistic man- 
ner. Her Debussy and Delibes numbers were splendidly 
done. Miss Dobyns played the first Schumann sonata in 
G minor, op. 22, in convincing fashion. In the Schumann 
group, “Whims,” “At Evening,” Romance in F, Novel- 
lette in D, Miss Dobyns showed a beautiful singing tone 
and loving interpretation. Liszt’s arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Spring Night” and Impromptu, and Jensen’s 
“Kypris” closed this fine program. 

The organist at St: Paul’s Church, Harold N. E. Tower, 
gave a Lenten recital on March 1, assisted by Paolo 
Gruppe, second cellist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Special music was performed at the vesper service of 
the Y. W. C. A. on March 7. A mixed quartet (Mesdames 
Longfellow and Mills and Messrs. Goetze and Brundin) 
sang twice with’ Edwina Wainman at the piano. A violin 
quartet played four fine selections. The players were Ruth 
Anderson, Grace Workman, Marguerite Wyman and Kal- 
man Jelenik. 

Kate M. Mork, pianist, and Frederick Southwick, bari- 
tone, presented a pupils’ recital program at the Leamington 
on March 9. Mary Smith, pianist, plays with a clean, musi- 
cianly touch, and the singers, Doratheo Pingel and Earl 
Fischer, gave a good account of themselves. 

A recital of unusual merit was given at the Agricultural 
Hall of the University of Minnesota on March 11 by Kath- 
leen Hart Bibb, soprano; Francis Rosenthal, baritone; 
Eugene Bibb, violinist, and Mary Allen at the piano. 

Wesley M. E. Church Choir, assisted by Mrs. Landry, 
organist, and Henry Williams, harpist of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert at the church March 
4 for the benefit of the music fund. It was a splendid 
concert. 

Just before the concert in Fort Wayne, Ind., when the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was en route, Richard 
Czerwonky concertmaster, was taken violently ill and had 
to be operated upon immediately for fulminating appéndi- 
citis. Mrs. Czerwonky and baby left Minneapolis to hurry 
to his bedside. The operation was successful and the last 
reports are that he is doing nicely. His place is being 
taken in the orchestra by George Klass. 

On March 11 the orchestra of the University of Minne- 
sota gave a concert in the University Chapel. The orches- 
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tra numbers thirty players and instrumentation is correct. 
The wind and brass players are unusually good. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Weber cverture, “Preciosa,” Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 
phony and the MacDowell concerto in A minor with Gladys 
Jenness as soloist. Every number was well given under 
the direction of Donald Ferguson. Credits are given the 
members of the orchestra, who are all university students. 
The music department of the university has been making 
rapid strides under the splendid leadership of Caryle 
Scott. RutH ANDERSON. 





Mme. Riheldaffer’s Profitable Year. 


No one could possibly think that the year 1915 has been 
anything but profitable for the popular soprano, Grace 
Hall Riheldaffer, after a glance through the appended list 
of engagements which she has successfully filled since the 
first of the year. The word “successfully” is well applied 
to her fulfilling of engagements, since many of these aic 
return appearances, and no better proof of an artisi, work 
can be given than the return engagement. 

These are the appearances: 


January 5 (afternoon), Akron, Ohio. 
January 5 (evening), Warren, Ohio. 
January 6, Lagrange, Ind. 

January 7, Bellevue, Ohio. 

January 11, Oneonta, N. Y. 
January 12, New Britain, Conn. 
January 13, Worcester, Mass. 
January 14, Concord, N. H. 
January 15, Marlboro, Mass. 
January 18, Fitchburg, Mass. 
January 20, Newark, N. Y. 

January 21, Jamestown, N. Y. 
January 22, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
January 23, Schenectady, N. Y. 
January 26, Wooster, Ohio. 

January 28, Richmond, Ky. 

January 29, Glasgow, Ky. 

January 30, Bowling Green, Ky. 
February 2, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
February 6, Lexington, Va. 
February.8, Danville, Va. 

February 9, Red Springs, N. C. 
February 10, Raleigh, N. C. 
February 11, Marion, N. C. 
February 12, Johnson City, 
February 15, Athens, Ga. 
February 17, Jacksonville, Fla. 
February 19, Tampa, Fla. 
February 22, Orlando, Fla. 
February 23, Sarasota, Fla. 
February 24, Palmetto, Fla. 
February 25, Plaut City, Fla. 
February 27, Fort Myers, Fila. 
March 1, Bartow, Fla. 

March 2, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
March 3, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
March 5, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
March 6, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
March 7, Fairhope, Ala. 

March 9, Meridian, Miss. 

March to, Richton, Miss. 


On March 16 Mme. Riheldaffer closed this extensive tour 
with a concert at the big auditorium of Atlanta, Ga., the 
seating capacity of which is 10,000 people. As usual she 
was warmly received and enthusiastically applauded, her 
beautiful voice and excellent interpretations causing her 
work to be thoroughly enjoyed. 

Mme. Riheldaffer will appear in concert and recital on 
the Pacific Coast the last week of November and the first 
three weeks of December, where her excellent art will, 
without doubt, receive the recognition it deserves. 





Tenn. 





Hamlin Urges Better Musicianship for Singers. 





” 


“There is too much bad musicianship among singers, 
said George Hamlin in a recent published article. “This 
age of remarkable accomplishment is beginning to demand 
a higher quality of work in every line, and the public will 
soon become more critical of the musicianship of its popu- 
lar warblers. Let the young singer begin the cultivation 
of his musicianship when he begins the cultivation of his 
voice, if not before, and continue it indefinitely.” 

The eminent tenor has touched upon a conspicuous de- 
fect in the equipment of a large percentage of public 
singers, both European and American. Their lack of gen- 
uine musicianship amounts to an open scandal among the 
better trained instrumentalists. It is well known that there 
are opera singers, for instance, who cannot read music, 
but have to be drilled in their roles, note for note, and then 
only get through a performance by the help of the 
prompter. 

A beautiful voice is a great gift, but it is a mistake to 
rely on that alone for an enduring reputation. A voice 
does not last forever, and when it begins to go, in case the 
possessor has developed nothing beyond its mere sensuous 
beauty, then he is truly undone. 

The singer, however, whose mind has been well trained, 
and who has developed the intellectual, as well as emo- 
tional side of his art, is still the consummate artist, even 
though his voice in itself is no longer alluring, and he 
commands a devoted following. 


Theodore von Hemert, Versatile Singer. 


To be possessed of a splendid organ is no doubt God- 
given, but voice alone is not sufficient nowadays to hold 
an intelligent concert audience. Besides voice, intelligence 
is required to bring forth all the beauties of a Schubert or 
Brahms lied. Here pure enunciation, faultless diction and 
thorough musicianship are required. A beautiful voice, 
and nothing else, may all be very well in an Italian operatic 
aria, but the singer so equipped will not progress far on 
the concert platform. 

Unless the concert singer has mastered thoroughly the 
subtilties of the French chanson and of the German Lied 
he cannot claim to be a concert singer. To sing a German 
Lied or a French song well requires intelligence, because 
here, besides mere melody, the song conveys a message, 
either sad or gay. Here the voice simply serves as a 
vehicle to convey the message. 

A beautiful voice is a gift of the gods; to sing artistically 
is the product of hard work. Both together form genius. 
Theodore von Hemert, owing to his exceptional linguistic 
abilities (he has thoroughly mastered six languages), has 
attempted this tour de force. He is an internationalist in 
his art and he contends that the best results can only be 
attained by rendering songs in the vernacular. Owing to 
his extensive traveling and inborn genius for languages, 
Mr. von Hemert is able to sing in either Italian, French, 








THEODORE VON HEMERT. 


German or English, and Spanish has no secrets for him, 
so that he can occasionally enjoy a Spanish cancién. 

Although Mr. von Hemert is quite a newcomer to this 
country he has already sung with success here and abroad, 
and, owing to his exceptional qualities, linguistic, vocal, 
temperamental and histrionical, there is no doubt that he 
will soon be a favorite in American musical circles. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s Little Theatre Numbers. 


Clara Gabrilowitsch, contralto, assisted by Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch at the piano, will give her postponed recital in the 
Little Theatre, New York, Monday afternoon, March 209. 
She will sing works of Scarlatti, Gluck and Paisiello; a 
Schubert-Schumann group, three songs of Faure, and two 
of Percy Grainger’s, in addition to a selection from 
Moussorgsky’s collection of nursery songs and Arensky’s 
“The Little Fish’s Song.” 





A Riddle. 


A young bandsman was out walking one day with a 
lady friend, when they met a bandmaster in full uniform. 
The bandmaster raised his hat to the lady, and her friend 
afterward asked: “Do you know that gentleman?” “Oh, 
yes,” she replied, “I have known him for a long time. His 
mother was my aunt’s brother’s wife’s only child.” What 
relation was the bandmaster to the lady? Her son.—Tas- 
manian Mail. 





Mary Jordan’s Engagements. 


Mary Jordan will sing in Springfield, Mass., Sunday 
afternoon. March 21. This is in the series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts conducted by Arthur H. Turner. Miss 
Jordan has appeared once before this season in the same 
course. Miss Jordan has also been engaged for the festi- 
vals at Newark and Paterson. 
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MUSIC DOINGS IN PARIS. 


Chevillard’s Latest Program—Patriotic Speech at Conservatoire Matinée— 
Pierne Honors Franck—Notes. 





Paris, February 17, 1915. : 

M. Chevillard interrupted the interesting review of 
French symphonies to give the second symphony of the 
gifted Russian, Glazounow. 

When quite a youth this Russian afforded evidence of 
his great musical talent, seeking sustenance for it in the 
richness of his own native art. His masters, Rimsky- 
Korsakow, Balakirew, Borodine, all left traces on his 
artistic development; for a time also the Leipsic school 
influenced him somewhat. In 1886 he produced a quasi- 
classical work, the symphony in F sharp* minor, wherein 
national characteristics are very recognizable. 

The “Chanson du Pécheur” of Gabriel Fauré, the “Fleur 
d’Or” of Guy Ropartz, and the “Ariane” of Monteverdi, as 
sung by Mile. Croiza, evoked the deep beauty of these ten- 
der melodies. 

The “Variations Symphoniques” of César Franck found 
a sympathetic interpreter in Héléne Léon. M. Chevillard 
completed his program with Lalo’s scherzo and the first 
suite of Bizet’s “Arlésienne.” 


CoNSERVATOIRE MATINEE. 


The twelfth national matinée took place on Sunday 
afternoon in the Grand Amphithéatre of the Sorbonne. 
The orchestra of the Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire, under the able direction of André Messager, noting 
the presence of the English Ambassador, Sir Francis Ber- 
tie, played “God Save the King,” to which all listened 
standing. Lieutenant-Colonel Rousset, the eminent mili- 
tary writer of La Liberté, gave a brilliantly eloquent ac- 
count of the present war, and feelingly spoke of Belgium, 
that state so small in extent, so great in heroism. 

A musical interest quite special was Albéric Magnard’s 
“Le Rhin Allemand,” composed to De Musset’s fine verses, 
and which Guy Ropartz has orchestrated; also a hymn by 
Henri Février to the beautiful words of the regretted Ch. 
Péguy, “Aux morts pour la patrie.” 

The orchestra played Lalo’s “Namouna,” Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt,” Rossini’s overture to the “Barber of Seville.” Mile. 
Vorska and M. Albers, from the Opéra Comique, inter- 
preted pages from Debussy, Alexandre Georges, Berlioz, 
etc. 

Marguerite Mérentié, of the Opéra, sang “Le Rhin Alle- 
mand,” and Aimée Tessandier declaimed the fine verses of 
Leconte de I'Isle. 


Prernt’s ProcRaMs. 


It is rather curious to follow parallelly on the theatre 
bills the peculiar traditions of. each of the united mem- 
bers of the Calonne-Lamoureux concerts. 

Gabriel Pierné, Salle Gaveau, remains faithful to the 
somewhat theatrical tastes of the Chatelet. At the begin- 
ning of the year he gave us a Berlioz festival, now a César 
Franck -festival. It is the psychic moment to have honored 
him to whom honor is due. He, the musician of Liége, 
has helped French musical art to throw off the Wagnerian 
yoke, and he expressed his desire to be naturalized French 
the day following France’s defeat by the invader. 

The man of ideals and high devotion to duty is found 
again in his music. He honors the great and assimilates 
gratefully what they can enrich his nature with. In Bee- 
thoven he found a heart and musical intelligence in sym- 
pathy with his own, and the great master’s spirit lives again 
in the Liégois musician, seeking the great but’ not the 
“kolossal.” 

The program was not very happily chosen. It is true 
that the “Prélude, Choral et Fugue” is a masterpiece, but 
not one for orchestration. One wonders why M. Pierné 
should have decided to do so. “Le Chasseur maudit” is a 
work which is always admirably conducted by M. Pierné, 
nor did it fail to come up to the same high standard ori 
Sunday. 

The “premiére audition” of a work written by Franck 
in 1870 upon an ode in prose entitled “Paris” is not one 
which we should have expected M. Pierné to have chosen 
as illustrative of the master’s best work. 

Mile, Raymonde Blanc played “Djinns” with success, and 
Mile. Chenal’s fresh voice and firm tone was equally ap- 
plauded. 

It is with regret that I announce the cessation of the 
popular concerts of M. Wiirmser, of which the: charming 
programs helped to brighten this painful season. 


War Sones. 


M. Georges Cain at the Université des Annales gave a 
lecture on “French Songs of War,” delightfully inter- 
preted by Mile. Edmée Favart. The lecturer also read a 


passage from a sermon by the Abbé Sartillanges, it being 
a magnificent homage to the “Marseillaise,” which M. Jules 
Truffier recited with deep emotion. A lighter vein of 
happy mirth was M. Fursy’s contribution of his own songs, 
“Sur la Route de Berlin,” “Le Kronprinz,” “Auprés de ma 
Blonde.” 


A For Operatic ARTiSsTS. 


An international committee in Paris will elaborate a 
scheme to relieve distress due to the war. 

It is announced that with the aid of imperial and royal 
patronage a committee of society people in France, Eng- 
land, Russia, Belgium and America is being formed in 
Paris for the purpose of creating and endowing an artis- 
tic institution with the object of relieving the distress 
prevalent among operatic artists thrown out of employ- 
ment by the war. 

There are at present some forty to fifty opera houses 
indefinitely closed in France and Belgium, and thousands 
of choristers, orchestral players and other performers are 
without visible means of existence. 

The intention of the committee is to secure one of the 
finest theatres in Paris and convert it into an operatic 
academy, where these artists will be employed and sup- 
ported. 

Students belonging to the allied nations and America 
will be educated and maintained in the academy, and after 
some months of preparation public performances will be 
organized, at which these students will be heard. The 
scheme is being financed by wealthy music lovers of allied 
nations. , 

GENERAL Notes. 
Paris, March 3, 1915. 

The artists of the Paris Opéra will give a second mat- 
inee at the Trocadéro on March 11. The entertainment 
will include the second act of Gounod’s “Faust” and 
Maurice Ravel’s ballet, “Contes de ma Mére l’Oye.” 

Leading artists from the Comédie Frangaise, the Opéra, 
the Opéra Comique and the Odéon participated in the 
first “Matinee Patriotique des Alliés” at the Théatre du 
Chatelet.on Saturday afternoon last. 

“Thérése,” “Les Amoureux de Catherine,” “Le Ballet 
des Nations” and “Les Soldats de France” form the pro- 
gram promised by the Théatre de l’Opéra Comique for 
Thursday afternoon next. 

It would appear that the Théatre du Grand Guignol is 
the only theatre in Paris now giving twice daily a four act 
entertainment. Humorous plays predominate in the pres- 
ent program, “La Fugue de Madame Caramon” alone be- 
ing one of those “thrillers” for which this house is farmed. 

Saturday, February 27, was an agitated day in the 
quarter of the historic old Moulin Rouge. The sky was 
red at dawn and flames shot up through the wings of the 
establishment. Firemen were on the spot quickly, also 
M. Laurent, the prefect of police. The promenade and 
principal salle are destroyed completely, but to avoid 
throwing many artists out of work M. Fabert, the man- 
aging director, will rent another hall for the Moulin Rouge 
performances. The stage and artists’ dressing rooms re- 
main intact. The Moulin Rouge was built in 188 om the 
site of the former Bal de ja Reine Blanche. 

At the Trianon Lyrique on Thursday afternoon there 
will be a matinee premiere of “La mort de l’Aiglon,” by M 
Picheron, one of the chefs d’orchestre at the Opéra 
Comique. M. Delmas, of the Opéra, who will create the 
principal male role, will sing also “Les Deux Grenadiers,” 
by Schumann, and Agnés Borgo will sing an air'from “La 
Vivandiére” and the “Marseillaise.” 

The Comédie-Francaise reopened for evening perform- 
ances on Saturday last with “Le Monde ou I’on s’ennuie.” 

The run of “Alsace” at the Théatre Réjane is nearing’ its 
close, the last eight performances being announced. 

“Michael Strogoff,” which is now being played at. the 
Chatelet, will be succeeded in the course of a few days by 
a military spectacle, “La Petite Caporale.” 

“Le Divorce de Mlle. Boulemans” is proving as suc- 
cessful at the Nouveau Théatre as was the “Marriage” of 
that charming young “Bruxelloise.” 

. J. F. Detma-Hewé. 





Lawyer—“Now, sir, tell me, are you well acquainted with 
the prisoner?” Witness—“I’'ve known him for twenty 
years.” Lawyer—“Have you, I must now ask, ever known 
him to be a disturber of the public peace?” Witness— 
“Well—er—he used to belong to a band.”—Otago Witness, 
Dunedin, N. Z. 
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Rudolph Ganz in Rare Form. 


The little Princess Theatre was by far too small to hold 
the many lovers of pianistic art who were anxious to hear 
Rudolph Ganz at his recital last week, on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 16. On the other hand, however, the lim- 
ited size of the auditorium was excellent acoustically for 
the Ganz kind of pianism, which never makes for pound- 
ing, but rather sets itself the endeavor to commune inti- 
mately with the hearer and to persuade him rather than 
to overwhelm him. In other words, Rudolph Ganz is “the 
man behind the music,” and yet never for a moment sac- 
rifices his individuality, which shows itself constantly in 
the hundred and one tonal nuances and interpretative 
touches that he imparts to all his performances. His pedal- 
ing, his technic and his control of dynamics are of the 
style which one expects of a modern master of the key- 
board like Ganz, and one is thoroughly prepared to meet 
in connection therewith the sound and astonishing 
musical powers that form so striking a part of the pianism 
of this superb Swiss player. 

One of the most poetical and illuminative renderings of 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata ever heard in New York, 
to many formed the gem of the Ganz program of last 
week. The work. was presented with absolute analytical 
clarity and flawless execution, while over every measure 
of it floated the “atmosphere” so necessary to the spirit 
in which Beethoven conceived his ingratiating opus, for in- 
gratiating it is even in its tempestuous last movement with 
its ardent declarations that are so often mistaken by pian- 
istic “sob artists” for the accents of tragedy. The opening 
section was a model of singing touch and lofty musical 
sentiment. 

Numbers by Brahms, d’Albert, Dohnanyi, Chopin, etc., 
made up the rest of the Ganz program, and all revealed the 
same refined delivery and authoritative contour and com- 
plexion which the artist put into his Beethoven. 

There always is something especially satisfying about 
the Ganz recitals, and the present writer thinks that it is the 
confidence inspired by the player’s evident intellectuality 
and keen artistic insight. The audience showered plaudits 
upon Ganz and made him shower encores on them. 





Mme. Maverick in University Forum Program. 


Laura Maverick, mezzo-contralto, appeared as soloist at 
the March “Evening” of the University Forum of America, 
given at the Hotal Plaza, New York, on March 16. Mme. 
Maverick sang “The Daughter” and “The White Blossoms 
Off the Bog,” by Fay Foster, accompanied by the com- 
poser. These are delightful compositions and were excel- 
lently sung by Mme, Maverick. Three songs by Carl Hahn, 
with the composer at the piano, completed her share of the 
program. These were an Irish song (“Rosies”), “’Tis 
All That I Can Say” and “Sleepytown.” Particularly 
charming was the first of this group, with its lilting melody, 
although the others were lovely in text and melody and 
were enthusiastically received. Mme, Maverick’s work was 
warmly applauded, the two composers receiving their meed 
of praise likewise. 





S. Constantino Yon’s Pupils’ Recital. 


A song and piano recital given by Mrs. George H. Mit- 
chell, a contralto pupil of S. C. Yon, and Jessie G. Mac- 
Neil, a pianist pupil of P. A. Yon, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 14, at the Yon Studio, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
proved a particularly enjoyable event. Mrs. Mitchell sang 
three groups, “L’Heure d’Azur,” Holmes; “Ich Liebe 
Dich,” Grieg; “Husheen,” Needham; “With Granny,” 
Beach; “Banjo Song,” Homer; “Lungi dal Caro Bene,” 
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Secchi, and “E tanto é Pericolo,” Wolf-Ferrari, with good 
effect, giving an excellent rendition of Secchi’s “Lungi dal 
Caro Bene” and “With Granny,” by Beach. 

Miss MacNeil played “Campane a Festa” and “Vecchio 
Minuetto,” Sgambati; “Berceuse” and “Impromptu,” C 
sharp minor, Chopin, and closed with a brilliant perform- 
ance of Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody. Miss MacNeil played 
the two Chopin numbers with beautiful tonal effects. Both 
pupils displayed a slight nervousness at the beginning, but 
warmed up later and their work was greatly admired by the 
large audience. This recital proved another convincing re- 
sult of good work coming from the Yon studios. Mrs. 
Mitchell and Miss MacNeil were the recipients of beautiful 
flowers. 





Hinshaw Discourses on American Opera. 





In a recent interview in the New York Evening Sun, 
William Hinshaw has much of interest to say regarding a 
certain play now enjoying a successful run in New York 
as containing potential material for a real American grand 
opera libretto. This play, “Polygamy,” as its name implies, 
treats of the Mormons and the main tenet of their faith 
and not only contains the “universal appeal in it, that an 
opera must have, a great love story with the touch of sub- 
limity in the struggle between human love and a religious 
system, but also is essentially American in its subject mat- 
ter.” 

Quoting directly from the interview, Mr. Hinshaw goes 
on to say: “Watch the plays of today for the grand opera 
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WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW. 


of tomorrow and you will be surprised to find how many 
there are from season to season that have the very elements 
that make for opera.” 

That a closer kinship between drama and opera will re- 
sult as time goes on in a banishment of much of the arti- 
ficiality of opera and allow it to be accepted as a more nat- 
ural form of expression is another opinion of Mr, Hin- 
shaw, to which he adds: “The old operas are the operas 
of the Old World myths and folk stories in the spirit of 
Old World life. The new American opera of the future 
should as sincerely reflect the new spirit in our civilization, 
the very flavor of our soil.” 

As a result of Mr. Hinshaw’s selection of the play 
“Polygamy” as potential grand opera, it is said that a rep- 
resentative of Puccini has asked to see the script of this 
play 





Sue Harvard Delights Newcastle Audience. 


According to a telegram received from Newcastle, Pa., 
Sue Harvard met with a most flattering reception there, 
when she recently appeared with the Philharmonic Society. 
Her voice is reported to have been in a splendid condition 
and she was the recipient of a most flattering ovation. 
This adds another to the long list of similar successes 
which this young soprano is constantly achieving. 

Miss Harvard returned recently from abroad, having 
spent the greater part of this season in study with Leon 
Rains, the vocal coach, at Dresden. Her appearances since 
her return have been marked with the same success as that 
recorded above, and that her voice has been broadened 
and strengthened by her months of study is evident. 
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Reynaldo Hahn, the well known French song 
composer, is fighting in the trenches on the Belgian 


border. 
—_—_@————- 


England has a really martial music critic. His 
name is Capt. George Cecil, A. S. C., and he was 
the music critic of the London Morning Advertiser. 
He now is on active military service at the front. 

Rid Pg 

An agreement has been made by M. H. Hanson 
and Mrs. E. 
with him for a number of years, whereby Mrs. 
Lewis will do independent managerial booking in 
the future. 

sostaiceitinchionat 

It is probable that the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra will abandon its Southern and Western 
concert tour planned for this spring. The project 
called for four soloists and the leadership of Arturo 
Toscanini. Many cities had been negotiating and 
some had even raised the desired guarantee fund. 

Sinai 

In the list of works performed at the Saturday 
matinee concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in New York this season, and printed in the 
official program pamphlet, it is noted that Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” overture, which formed the conclud- 
ing number at the concert of February 20, is 
omitied. This oversight is remarkable in view of 
the usual invariable correctness of the Boston Sym- 
phony compilations. 

Both in its concerts in Philadelphia and on tour, 
the audiences to which the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has played this season have aggregated 137,820 per- 
sons. With the concerts still to be played, the or- 
chestra probably will play to a total of 174,122 per- 
sons for the season, the largest audiences in the 
history of the orchestra. The foregoing figures 
were furnished by Ralph Edmunds, manager of the 
P. O., and can be depended upon as reliable. 

———_——_)>—_— 

Minneapolis gave its fine symphony orchestra a 
notable reception when it returned to its home city 
recently from its successful travels through the East 
and the Middle West. Under the leadership of 
popular and accomplished Emil Oberhoffer, the or- 
ganization played in Chicago ; Columbus, Ohio; Lou- 
isville, Ky.; Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb., etc. 
In Columbus the Minneapolis body had an audience 
of over 4,000 persons and was re-engaged on the 
spot for next season. Cleveland, Oberlin and Day- 
ton, all Ohio cities, also were among those who se- 
cured appearances of the Minneapolis orchestra for 
next winter, when New York, Boston and other ex- 
treme Eastern points are to be visited also. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, returned recently 
from a week’s tour covering appearances in Colum- 
bus, Dayton and Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich., 
and New Castle, Pa., played in each city to capacity 
houses, and were most enthusiastically received. 
Return engagements already have been booked for 
next season in the cities visited. The soloists on 
the trip were Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of 
the organization; Leo Schulz, its principal cellist ; 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Arthur Shattuck, pianists, 
and Sue Harvard, soprano. The final appearances 
of the orchestra in Carnegie Hall, New York, be- 
fore the close of its season include those of Thurs- 
day evening and Friday afternoon, March 25 and 
26, the chief feature being the Liszt symphony to 
Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” which will enlist the 
services of the St. Cecilia Club (Victor Harris, con- 
The soprano solo pari will be taken by 
Elizabeth Tudor. Efrem Zimbalist will play a con- 
certo by Spohr, while Haydn’s symphony in C 
minor, No. 9, will open the program. Zimbalist will 
be the soloist also at the last concert of the season 
(the fourth of the Saturday evening series) next 
Saturday (March 27) at Carnegie Hall. He will 


ductor). 


H. Lewis, who has been associated . 


play the Tschaikowsky concerto in D major. Mr. 
Stransky will conduct Weber’s overture to “Ober- 
on,” the second rhapsody of Liszt (as orchestrated — 
by Carl Miiller-Berghaus), and Dvorak’s “New 
World” symphony. 

_-_ Oo 

It is reported that Adolf Brodsky, the Russian 
violinist who was interned at an Austrian concen- 
tration camp, has been released through the efforts 
of the American Ambassador in Vienna, based on 
a petition signed by many notable musical persons 
in this country. It is more than likely that if the 
violinist does not succeed in reaching his home in 
Manchester, England, he will come to America. 

——o>——_ 

Nothing else is responsible for the increased 
number of American compositions heard at orches- 
tral concerts this winter than the fact that more such 
works have been written than in the past seasons 
and they are of infinitely better quality than those 
that went before. There are today a dozen young 
American composers who know more about orches- 
tral scoring than is shown in the works of such 
older native music makers as Paine, Chadwick, 
Parker, etc. Conductors recognize this fact, and 
that is why they are performing more American 
works than formerly. 

LTS At 

An eloquent, even if peaceful, plea for the suf- 
fragettes was the concert given here by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach of her own compositions last week. This 
very gifted American music maker demonstrated 
amply that in creative power and skill of workman- 
ship her compositions are the equal of those of our 
best native male musicians. It is interesting to 
know whether Mrs. Beach ever has written an op- 
era or intends to do so. It is safe to say that, at 
any rate, she had no work in the two $10,000 prize 
opera contests held in America within recent years, 
for had she been an entrant there is small doubt that 
she would have captured the gold. 

selene 

It appears that “L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” are 
to supplant at the Metropolitan the former double 
bill which consisted of “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Many opera insiders are wondering 
whether any politics of any sort are behind the 
change. Surely “Cavalleria Rusticana” has not 
been given up by the public, and as music and drama 
it is miles ahead of “L’Oracolo.” Has publisher 
Sonzogno withdrawn “Cavalleria”? Nobody seems 
to know the real reason for the sudden appearance 
of the Chinese opera and the disappearance of the 
Sicilian work, and naturally the circles interested in 
such matters are asking, “Why ?” 

——_—o-—- 

From war ridden Germany comes news of a very 
peaceful pursuit in the midst of the conflict’s alar- 
ums, for Max Arend, founder of the Gluck Society, 
announced that he has issued a Gluck work hitherto 
unfamiliar to musicians and never before published. 
The piece is called “The Prince of China,” and the 
scenario was adapted originally by Gluck’s collabo- 
rator, Angiolini, from the Voltaire tragedy, 
“L’Orphelin de la Chine.” The Gluck music is of 
incidental nature and consists of sixteen numbers. 
Arend says: “This score will be of the utmost in- 
terest even to experts, for it contains music of sharp, 
penetrating characterization and of passionate 
power.” Gluck’s pantomime music is not, as a rule, 
considered to be among his important productions 
and historians allude to it only casually. The Arend 
discovery will, therefore, arouse much interest and 
expectancy in the proper circles, especially as Arend 
adds: “In “The Prince of China’ are songs of sor- 
row, of affecting simplicity and sincerity, marches of 
victory of exalted joy, and, before all things, won- 
derful stirring war music, depicting the entry of the 
wild hordes of Genghis Khan the conqueror into the 
quiet, cultivated China of that time. This war mu- 
sic suits our times exactly.” 
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COMPLETE CHICAGO OPERA NEWS. 


Full Particulars Regarding the Deficit, Disbursements, Salaries, Creditors, and Future Plans of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


The Mustcat Courter, in the issue of February 
24, announced that the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany would have a meeting of its. board of direc- 
tors on March 15, and on that date or the next a 
public announcement would be given out announc- 
ing definitely the plans of the guarantors ef the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company and that-until then 
probably all published items concerning the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company would be only idle rumors 
and unfounded gossip. 

The Musica, Courter, as ever, was well in- 
formed, as on March 17 it was announced officially 
in a statement signed by Harold F. McCormick and 
issued by Charles G. Dawes that a guarantee fund 
of $110,000 per year for two years had been raised 
to cover possible deficit. The season’s length has not 


as yet been decided, but it will probably be of a dura- 


tion of ten or twelve weeks. Cleofonte Campanini 
remains as general director and Bernhard Ulrich as 
business manager of the new organization. 

The ability to resume grand opera in Chicago is 
due to the generous and prompt support furnished 
by- the following contributors to the guarantee fund: 
Robert Allerton, W. V. Kelley, 

Ogden Armour, A. J. Lichstern, 
Blackstone Hotel, W. A. Lydon, 

E. B. Butler, H. F. McCormick, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., John J. Mitchell, 
Congress Hotel, Max Pam, 


R. T. Crane, George F. Porter, 
C. G. Dawes, Julius Rosenwald, 
Marshall Field & Co., Martin Ryerson, 
F. T. Haskell, John G. Shedd, 


L. Hutchinson, C. A. Stevens & Bros., 


Samuel Insull, Frank D. Stout, 
L. B. Kuppenheimer, Edward F. Swift. 

Most of the singers engaged for last season and 
whose names appear among the list of creditors on 
the petition published hereinafter, will be reengaged. 


Daiber to Sail. 

Also, as stated exclusively in the MusicaL Covu- 
RIER, Julius Daiber, secretary of Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, has had his passport O.K.’d before starting 
for Europe. It may be that Mr. Campanini will be 
able to go with his secretary to engage artists on the 
continent, but Mr. Daiber, being an American citizen, 
will not have any trouble with his passport in going 
into the different belligerent countries, but if Italy 
joins in the war, Mr. Campanini would not be able 
to go into Germany and Austria. For that reason 
probably it was understood that Mr. Daiber would 
act for the general manager. This item of news, 
however, is unofficial, even though it was secured 
from a reliable source of information. 


Executive Expenses. 


The Chicago Grand Opera Company’s salaries 
during the seasons 1910-11 and 1912-13 show that 
the artists were not overpaid, but that the executive 
and the office forces cost considerable money. For 
instance, Andreas Dippel, general manager, got for 
the season $22,500; Bernhard Ulrich, business 
manager, $8,000 for the season; F. H. Chandler, 
secretary of the company, was given $5,000; Max 
Hirsch, the transit agent, $1,875, and Julius Daiber, 
secretary to the general manager, $3,500, making a 
total of $40,875. 

The musical staff’s salary was made up as follows: 
Cleofonte Campanini, general musical director for 
twenty weeks, $30,000 (since that time Mr. Cam- 
panini’s salary has been considerably increased, like- 
wise the salary of several of the gentlemen whose 
positions have been mentioned above); Marcel 
Charlier for twenty weeks was paid $3,000; Ettore 
Perosio practically the same amount ; Attilio Parelli, 
$2,500; Arnold Winternitz, $3,000; Pietro Neproti, 
chorus master, $2,000, and the salaries of the orches- 
tral manager, librarian, and leader of the stage foot 








up to about $3,300. . The stage staff, of which Fer- 
nand Almanz was the head, amounted to about $13,- 
000, of which Mr. Almanz as stage manager for five 
months received a salary of about $6,000. The office 
force, including three clerks and a stenographer, 
amounted to about $3,500 for the season. The press 
department salaries amounted also to $3,500. The 
Auditorium Theatre forces, including a chief clerk, 
one stenographer, two telephone girls, three box 
office men and one usher amounted to around $r10,- 
400. To this should be added the janitors and 
watchmen amounting to eight men or about $3,200 a 
year. Thus the Chicago Grand Opera Company, be- 
fore paying the salaries of the artists and chorus, 
had to pay for the year about $123,000 to its per- 
sonnel. 


Salaries of the Artists. 


It now will be interesting to give the salaries of 
the different artists. 
MEN. 

Amedeo Bassi, for 45 performances, $36,000—$800 
per performance. 

Francesco Daddi, 20 weeks, $2,200—$110 per week. 

Charles Dalmores, 50 performances, $40,000—$800 
each, 3 per week. 

Guardabassi, 20 performances, $4,000—$200 each. 

George Hamlin, 5 performances, $1,000—$200 each, 
raised later to $300. 

Ellison van Hoose, 2 performances, $400—$200 
each. 

John McCormack, ten weeks—$1,200 per week. 

Venturini, 20 weeks, $2,500, raised to $3,600 second 
year. 

Edmund Warnery, 20 weeks, $5,000—$250 per week 

Icilio Calleja, 16 performances, $4,800. 

Leon Campagnola, 20 performances, $8,000. 

George Clement, 3 performances, $2,700. 

Aristodemo Giorgini, 30 performances, $10,000. 

Riccardo Martin, 3 performances, $1,650. 

Zenatello, 15 performances, $18,000. 

Armand Crabbe, 20 weeks, $5,200—$260 per week. 

Hector Dufranne, 60 performances at $250 each and 
10 at $300 each. 

Fossetta, 20 weeks, $2,200. 

Frank Preisch, 20 weeks, $1,500—$75 per week. 

Mario Sammarco, 47 performances, $19,975—$425 


each. 

Maurice Renaud, 9 performances, $9,000—$1,000 
each. 

Clarence Whitehill, 20 performances, $6,000—$300 
each. 


Georges Mascal, 20 weeks, $3,600. 

Berardi, 20 weeks, $4,200—$210 per week. 

Gustav Huberdeau, 20 weeks, $5,800—$290 per 
week, 

Maletesta, 20 weeks, $2,500—$125 per week. 

Constantin Nicolay, 5 months, $3.861—$193 per 
week. 

Sampieri, 20 weeks, $1,000—$50 per week. 

Henri Scott, 5 months, $2,500—$125 per week. 

Trevisan, § months, $1,930. 

Women. 

Marie Cavan, 5 months, $2,000—$100 per week. 

Jenny Dufau, 5 months, $5,000. 

Minnie Egener, 20 weeks, $600—$3o0 per week. 

Eversman, 20 weeks, $1,000—$50 per week. 

Darsch, 5 months, $2,000. 

Fremstad, 4 performances, $4,000—$1,000 each. 

Alma Gluck, 1 performance, $250. 

Frease-Green, 20 weeks, $1,500—$75 per week. 

Johanna Gadski, 6 performances, $4,000—$1,000 
each and 2 gratis. 

Mary Garden, 45 performances, $72,000—$1,600 
each, raised to 50 performances for $80,000. 

Guernsey, 20 weeks, salary unknown. 

Frieda Hempel, 4 performances, $3,200. 





Jane Osborn-Hannah, 20 performances, $7,000— 
$350 each. 

Lillian Nordica, 2 performances, $2,000. 

Gagliardi, 11 performances, $8,500. 

Mabel Riegelman, 20 weeks, $2,000—$100 per week. 
raised later to $3,000 for 20 weeks. 

Minnie Saltzman-Stevens, 10 performances, $2,500 
—$250 each, raised later to 15 performances for 
$6,000. 

Helen Stanley, 5 months, $5,000. 

Tetrazzini, 8 performances, $16,000—$2,000 each, 
raised later to 28 performances, $56,000. 

Maggie Teyte, 22 performances, $6,600—$300 each, 
raised later to 25 performances, $10,000. 

Helen Warrum, 6 months, $2,000. 

Carolina White, during 1911-12, 20 weeks, $12,000 
$600 per week ; since then salary unknown. 

Alice Zeppilli, 22 weeks, $8,800—$440 per week. 

Julia Claussen, 20 performances, $5,000. 

Maria Gay, 6 performances, $3,000. 

Ruby Heyl, 5 months, $1,500. 

Margaret Keyes, 20 weeks, $3,000. 

Legarde, 5 months, $1,200. 

Louise Berat, 5 months, $2,500—$125 per week. 

Eleanore De Cisneros, 10 weeks, $4,000—$400 per 
week. 

Giaconia, 20 weeks, $2,769—$138.45 per week. 

Jeanne Gerville-Reache, 15 performances, $6,375— 
$475 each. 

Marta Wittkowska, 5 
week. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 2 performances, 1911- 
12, $2,000; 1912-13, 3 performances, $1,000 


months, $1,930—$161 per 


each. 
Frances Ingram, 20 weeks, $2,500—$125 per week. 

From the above it may be seen that outside of a 
few stars the artists engaged by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company did not in comparison with the 
salaries paid to other employees of the various de- 
partments, get an exorbitant price for their services. 

The above figures are from the contracts for the 
seasons of IQI1-12 and 1912-13. 

The season 1910-11 (twenty-two weeks) resulted 
in a deficit of $246,136.33. The deficit for the 
season IQIO-I1 was liquidated and paid into the com- 
pany’s treasury by voluntary contributions on the 
part of the company’s shareholders. Mr. Stotesbury 
guaranteed the Philadelphia season up to $35,000 
per week during the season 1910-11 and renewed 
the contract for the season 1912-13, with the stipula- 
tion that his loss for that season should not exceed 
$50,000. 
sevenths weeks) resulted in a gain of $10,216.66. 
During the season 1910-11 the company received 
from the sale of artists’ services $18,473.24; sale of 
piano privileges, $2,500; sale of libretto privilege, 
$4,500; sale of program advertising, $11,878.35. 


The season of 1911-12 (twenty and two- 


Herewith is presented a copy of the claims against 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, recently bank- 
rupt, and also a copy of the petition from the re- 
ceiver to allow the Auditorium Theatre to remain 
open : 

Tribune, claim on check, $75. 

Herald, claim on check, $70. 

News, claim on check, $40. 

Post, claim on check, $32. 

American, claim on check, $40. 

Journal, claim on check, $32. 

Examiner, claim on check, $70.50. 

Illinois Publishing Company, claim on check, $25. 

H. P. Richelsen, claim on check, $15. 

General Electric Company, claim on check, $2.61. 

Walter Lowney Company, claim on check, $9.21. 

Gas Company, claim on check, $15.04. 

Ruckheim & Eckstein, merchandise, $15. 

Boston Opera Company, claim under contract in 
dispute. 
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merchandise, $185. 


(). L. Richardson Company, merchandise, $17.40. 
Wallbeum, Kling & Co., merchandise, $17.39. 
Herbert L. Bonnton, $7.50, refund on sub. 


“/ 


Dr. Louis J. Fint, $7.50, refund on sub. 
Mrs. Herman Butler, $180, refund on sub. 
Mary Perkins, $10, refund on sub. 


ee © 


Sanitary Cup & Service Company, merchandise, $30. 
\lex Friend, cash, $1.29. 


Schmidt, $15, refund on sub. 


Downtown Garage, service, $1.86. 


Consumers, merchandise, $18.30. 
|. M. Warner, Jr., insurance, $214.11. 


\Mungets, service, $6.36. 


Globe Wernicke, merchandise, $3.00. 

Central Electric Company, merchandise, $6.91. 

G. Schomer, disputed claim for Royalties. 
Chicago Engines Company, claim on check, $4.15. 
Harmegnies & Howell, claim on check, $25.70. 


Parmelee Transfer 


9102.97. 
/ 


loCCkK I: 


Company, 


claim on 


ngraving Company, engraving, $26.25. 
; : } . 5 ~ J 


Craim Unver Contract IN DISPUTE. 


Maria Kousnezoff 
Maria’ Barriensos 
Louise Edvina 
Edythe Walker 
Nina Morgana 
Rosa Raisa 

Alice Zeppilli 
Amy Evans 

Alma Peterson 
Lillian Gresham 
Irene Jonani 
Dora De Phillippe 
Minnie Egener 
Conarita Supervia 
Frances Alda 
Lucrezia Bor? 
Maria Dorda 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
Julia Clausen 

Margaret Keys 

Berat 

Beatrice Wheeler 

Cyrene Van Gordon 


Louise 


Dessandio Bonci 


Heinrich Hensel 
Lucien Muratore 

Edmund Warberg 
Hans 


Bechstein 


Arthur Albro 
Francesco Daddi 
Emilio Venturini 
enrice Are soni 
Amedo Bassi 
Giovanni Martinelli 
E. F. Ferrari 

G. Cellini 

Chi Fontaine 
Warren Proctor 
Vanni Marcoux 
Mario Sammarco 
l 


itta Ruffo 
Clarence Whitehill 
Nichols Fosetta 
Desire Dufrere 
Francesco Federici 
Alexis Ghasne 
Wilhelm Beck 
Gustav Huberdeau 
\ilen Hinckley 


H. Scott 


Vittorio Trevican 
Constantin Nicholai 
Vittoria Drimondi 
F, Almanz 
H. G. Moore 

rcel Charlier 
G. Sturai 
I Peroseo 
Felix Vecc 
he) | 1 Gi icomo 
Robt. Rubeling 

ittoria DelAgostino 

Nepoti 
Rosina Galli 
Spencer ( lay 
A. Winternitz 
\. Frattini 
Hans Brecher 
Clara Adix 
P. Alcotti 


Alice Clark 
Etissne Contesso 
Grace Cunningham 
V. B. Darnell 

A. D. Dauche 
Eunice Davis 
Ruth Decker 

B. F. Diggett 
Max Feinsinger 
Louis Feldman 
Marie Granville 
M. S. Grenow 
Elsa Gunkler 
Hazel Harold 
Julia Hart 
Leontine Karlton 
H. Karstene 
Tosna Kostinsky 
Ernest Lambert 
Mae Larson 
Milicent Martin 
Moses Mishahoff 
Hester Mitchell 
Olivia Monona 
Lillian Moody 
Madeline Sterling 
Honor Winer 

R. Adorni 

Danta Alfieri 
Ricardo Alfieri 

F. Alfieri 

A. Bodine 

Jean de Keyser 
A. Dumortier 
Michael Ferrari 
R. Franzini 

Lena Frattini 

S. Grundgand 
Santa Mandelli 
Eugenia Marinelli 
Gioranzi Marinelli 
Alessandra Marzoli 
Chas. Meyer 
Guiseppe Minerva 
Salvatore Minerva 
Carlo Malato 
Maude Phillips 
Ginto Puglioli 
Lavinia Puglioli 
Carlo Stefani 

L. Trolesi 

Eliz. Verbrugge 
Eunice Zaine 
Mario Zorgi 

Pino Zorgi 

L. Loprisno 

J. Dormortier 
Anna Barnett 

G. Gragini 
Florence Cummings 
Elsa Demar 
Augusta Dauche 
May Luby 

Lilli Luby 

Bertha Lingle 
Toni Ludwig 
Louise Mathes 


Irene Marchland 
Agatha Timm 
Millie Noakes 
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P. Aronson Ethel Phillips 
Charlotte Babner Rose Accioli 
A. Bauman Ruth Kilbourne 
Elias Berkenblit Humphrey 
K. Block Pick 
Harry Cantor Gaby Maul 
C. Chapman Ruth Schnck 


Wm. Charmin 

H. M. Johnson, claim in dispute. 

W. H. Barstow, claim unliquidated. 

P. J. Donigan, claim unliquidated. 

Harry Beatty, claim unliquidated. 

C. O. Baird, claim unliquidated. 

G. R. Pennefather, claim unliquidated. 

Guy Hardy, claim unliquidated. 

S. Katzman, claim in dispute. 

Julia Lambert, claim under contract in dispute. 

Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, claim 
for scenery unliquidated. 

Estelle Reynolds, claim in dispute. 

Kathryn Keidl, claim in dispute. 

Rose Keidl, claim in dispute. 

Alex. Ring, claim in dispute. 

Irene Sage, claim in dispute. 

Ethel Shonherr, claim in dispute. 

Edmee Schultz, claim in dispute. 

Max Saphen, claim in dispute. 

Burr Vack, amount in dispute. 

Auditorium Association, amount undetermined. 

The Clinton Realty Association, liability under 
lease undetermined. 

Estate Melissa Dickinson, liability under lease 
undetermined. 

Davidson & Co., Philadelphia, claim in dispute. 

Chicago Journal, advertising amount in dispute. 

Chicago Tribune, advertising amount in dispute. 


R. H. Mayland, Brooklyn, claim allowed....... $40.00 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company, 

gubpak tn Gippete oss ceeded ison caer 40.00 
Telephone company, amount estimated ........ 35.00 
Com. Edison Company, amount estimated...... 15.00 
Peoples Gas Company, amount estimated...... 15.00 
Charles Raiman, deposit on theatre rental...... 100,00 
Old Reliable Truck Company, merchandise...... 226.25 
Lucien Jusseaume, Paris, merchandise.......... 772.68 
Kautsky Bros. & Rottonara, Vienna, merchan- 

A Oe pee Mra ee cr ee een eae 1,561.02 
Mario Sala, Milan, scenery amount claimed in 

SONOS rs 2 aie ansees bees tare 1,600.00 
Vittorio Gnecchi, freight and duty claimed to be. 50.00 
Sartorio Teatrale Chiappa, Milan, rental of cos- 

tumes, claim in dispute. 

G. Lanzillotti, New York, claim in dispute. 

Max Roeder and theatre, claim in dispute. 

Hengel & Co., Paris, claim in dispute. 

E. T. Stotesbury, claim for rent and commis- 
sions in dispute. 

H. F. McCormick, promissory notes, cash ad- 

WME. iin's cients Merve shies aioe 260,000.00 
C. A. Ellis, Boston, claim under contract unli- 

quidated. 

Campanini, claim under contract unliquidated. 
Ulrich, claim under contract unliquidated. 
Daiber, claim unliquidated. 
SCHEDULE A. 
Cinimia: (Habtltties) = is ess cies 0k Sc5scee teas $264,419.05 
SCHEDULE B. 
Cash ter Wa iis a ees GR Ss eo $882.17 
ProQeseory WONG 05 Fs 6nd 5 Da os See es 210.00 
Scenery and cquipment® ...i.. 0. ocee¥e. Five 25,000.00 
Tro MEI a Sirens Sige s kok sameness 1,500.00 
Cice | Geraint oie iss os en ois. 'p ke ea 150.00 
Accounts receivable (debts due on open 'ac- 

COAT Seah eS eee LEGR Coe eee 23,033.34 
Policies (peeeninunts 60 a5 cis so Sage es oes 2,156.89 
Deposit ia -bawlee <i: ..<dacss8i5 a 3k ees 8,552.90 
Ampeg a coca Gaels cba oe ees awe eee $61,485.30 


Petition. 

The undersigned receiver respectfully represents that the 
bankrupt holds the Auditorium Theatre and connecting 
premises under a lease from the Chicago Auditorium As- 
sociation, which expires on August 31, 1917, and requires 
the payment of a very large rental; that one of the activi- 
ties of the bankrupt, in addition to the production of grand 
opera, has been the rental and subleasing of the Audito- 
rium Theatre; that it has a number of such engagements 
outstanding, contracted for a considerable time in the fu- 
ture; that applications are made for the rental of the 
Auditorium Theatre on various terms or basis, namely, 
upon fixed amount payable for the use of the Auditorium 
Theatre for one or more performances and also upon a di- 
vision of receipts of the productions and performances ; 
that it is necessary to keep the Auditorium Theatre and 
premises in proper condition and repair and to employ a 
considerable number of persons in connection with the 
operation of the theatre itself, as well as the management 


of the office connected therewith, including bookings, ren- 
tals, etc.; that in the sale of the assets of the bankrupt 
any purchaser might attach considerable value to the 
leasehold; that if the renting and subleasing of the Audi- 
torium Theatre can be continued for a limited time and the 
contracts now outstanding carried out and concluded the 
value of such leasehold would be preserved and a large 
amount realized toward the payment of the rent and the 
discharge of other expenses and obligations incurred; that 
there is now in the hands of the receiver $9.640.40; that 
there is overdue and payable to the Chicago Auditorium 
Association as lessor the sum of $5,625 for March rent; 
that it is necessary to continue the employment of agents 
and employees heretofore engaged in connection with the 
operation of the Auditorium Theatre and premises. 

The receiver respectfully submits the foregoing facts 
in relation to the Auditorium Theatre and the leasehold, 
and respectfully recommends that an order may be en- 
tered permitting the receiver to carry out and conclude 
each of the rentals and engagements made for the use of 
the Auditorium Theatre and premises; to continue the 
business of renting and subletting the Auditorium Theatre 
and premises, but that all contracts after date of sale of 
the property of the bankrupt be made subject to the ap- 
proval either of the purchaser of the property at such sale 
or the trustees in bankruptcy; that the receiver be per- 
mitted to continue the employment of the necessary em- 


‘ ployees to carry out and perform efficiently the operations 


of the Auditorium Theatre and premises and to pay the 
necessary and reasonable compensations and expenses 
thereof; that the funds coming to the hands of the re- 
ceiver from the bankrupt may be used to pay any sums 
now due on account of rent and on account of employees 
and agents employed in and about the premises and in the 
general conduct of the business without requiring the 
counter signature of checks and for such other and further 
order as to the court shall seem meet and proper in the 
premises. 





SENTIENT STATISTICS. 


Daily newspaper statistics never are reliable or 
complete, therefore the New York Sun’s list last 
Sunday of forty-one representative pianists who 
have appeared publicly in this city since last fall 
probably has some important omissions. As given 
by the Sun, the list reads: Rudolf Ganz, Harold 
Henry, Carl Friedberg, Tina Lerner, Leonard Bor- 
wick, Harold Bauer, Ethel Leginska, Adele Mar- 
gulies, Victor Wittgenstein, David Sapirstein, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Eleanor Spencer, Olga Samaroff, 
Adele Kaetz, Isabel Hauser, Herbert Fryer, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Jan Sickesz, Josef Hofmann, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Alexander Lambert, Ethel 
Cole, Hans Ebell, Mrs. Mannes, Leo Ornstein, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, Ruth Deyo, Mark Hambourg, Kath- 
arine Goodson, William Enderlin, Ethel Newcomb, 
Harriet Cady, Percy Grainger, Margaret Volavy, 
Herma Menth, Theo Henrion, Laeta Hartley, 
George Copeland, Ernest Hutcheson, Desider Vecsei, 
H. Wasserman. 

Perhaps the Sun critic, in the intervals between 
his momentous labors, would be kind enough to tell 
us how many notes were played by these 410 fingers, 
and how far the pages of music which they per- 
formed would reach if placed side by side on the 
road from New York to Tenafly, N. J. 

In the New York Times of last Sunday another 
eminent compiler of figures discovered that in 1914 
there were 14,231 readers in the music division of 
the New York Public Library, who consulted 38,207 
volumes, and that this compares with 11,120 readers 
in 1913, consulting 36,693 volumes, and 9,996 in 
1912, who perused 32,633 volumes. 





mere acc 


NOT SCRIABINE’S INVENTION. 





In connection with the performance of the “Pro- 
metheus” symphony of Scriabine at Carnegie Hall 
last Saturday, which showed us violent color rays 
thrown upon a screen as the music proceeded, it is 
well to remember that the idea of combining fire with 
music is not original with Scriabine. Long before the 
Russian’s “Prometheus” was written, much fire was 
put into their music by Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, 
Liszt, Verdi, Strauss and others. 
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SCRIABINE’S “PROMETHEUS.” 





Scriabine’s poem of fire, “Prometheus,” which 
was produced in Moscow in 1911, and has been 
heard in London, Chicago and elsewhere in the 
meantime, was at last submitted to the tender 
mercies of New York at the final concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society in Carnegie Hall, Satur- 
day evening, March 20. During the performance 
of the orchestral score the lights in the auditorium 
were extinguished, and a white sheet at the back of 
the platform and above the heads of the players was 
illuminated by streaks and spots of light of various 
colors which had no possible connection with the 
music, but which served to divert the senses of the 
audience from a too concentrated attention on the 
music. Scriabine, therefore, succeeded in making 
his music heard in exactly the same way that oper- 
atic music in general is heard—that is to say, by a 
divided attention. 

Few hearers could make much of the music which 
Wagner has written for the short scene in “Sieg- 
fried,” where Mime is terrified by the flickering 
light from the dragon Fafner. The drama on the 
stage makes the music endurable as mere sound and 
dramatically correct. 

This “Prometheus” music of Scriabine is not at 
all extraordinary or absurd when heard under the 
conditions intended by the composer. Nearly every 
chord was recognizable by a trained ear—chords of 
the ninth with altered fifths, secondary and dimin- 
ished sevenths with passing notes and suspensions, 
and so on. It would be pedantic to go into technical 
details. But there was plenty of free, though in- 
telligible counterpoint, and much variety of orches- 
tral combinations of sounds. 

Will this music live and become the art of the 
near future? No. Bach’s “Art of Fugue” and 
Klengel’s “Canons” are just as likely to be the 
popular art of the future. No art work that is not 
balanced and free from an excess of excesses has 
ever yet become permanent. 

The old Netherland school of music died of cold 
intellectuality without red corpuscles. The school 
of Scriabine must die of apoplexy. Form, balance, 
thematic development, melody, all are swept aside, 
crushed, mangled, buried in the lava stream of sen- 
suous sound from a volcano of passion. 

No doubt Scriabine is as honest as Bach or Bee- 
thoven. He writes what he feels, and he expresses 
what he hears. But the world in which we live 
does not appear the same to all of us. 

Nordau, in his “Degeneration,” makes that fact 
clear. He points to Zola as a high class degenerate 
whose anthropomorphism, symbolism, pessimism, 
coprolalia are epitomized in his abnormal predilec- 
tion for smells of all kinds. Another neurotic writer 
exhibits the stigmata of degeneracy by composing a 
symphony of perfumes. All of these mystics, 
maniacs, realists, who exhibit abnormal tastes for 
the sensuous, whether of the eye, the ear, or the 
nose, are suffering from an atavism which retro- 
grades to animals, who are guided almost exclusive- 
ly by their senses and hardly at afl by their reason. 

Says Nordau: “To the vulture and condor the 
world is a picture; to the bat and the mole it is a 
sound and a tactile sensation ; to the dog it is a col- 
lection of smells.” 

We know what the orchestra was to Beethoven, 
to Berlioz, to Wagner, to Dvorak. What is it to 
Scriabine? It is certainly not the sober hued 
palette with just enough color to outline and differ- 
entiate the various themes and passages in a logical- 
ly developed and formally balanced symphony of 
Beethoven. Scriabine’s orchestra is more like Wag- 
ner’s orchestra, but with the melodic themes left 
out. His drama is that of “Tristan,” “Romeo,” 
“Camille,” Manfred,” “Francesca da Rimini,” with 
the story and the play omitted. His scenery is all 


the tints and colors of a shimmering rainbow with- 
out a picture or design. 


Then what do we hear and see? Flutes, umber 
blue and cinnabar green; oboes, venetian red, 
necromancy, yellow mists; astrology, gold ochre; 
violins and creeping shadows, alizarin carmine, 
aurora borealis; wails and moanings, cellos, bells, 
cerulean blue; and the morning stars, weird twi- 
lights, clarinets, rumbles, groans and muttering, 
chaos, tubas; double basses, emerald and purple 
madder ; echo, silence, abyssmal gloom, indigo and 
olive ; glints, fluttering, laments, trombones, despair, 
pans and huzzas, vermilion and viridian; celesta, 
organ, glockenspiel, pink; lemon yellow; viole 
d’amour, bassoon, howls, shrieks, scarlet ; mockery, 
scorn, satire, timpani; flaunting banners, lightning, 
piccolos ; monsters, mastodons, artillery, violas, ruby 
madder ; geranium lake, rain drops, sighs, murmurs, 
zephyrs, harps, horns, tempests, typhoons, pianos, 
siroccos, magenta; nigritude, black depths, trum- 
pets, nightmare, Caledonian brown; Cyprus umber ; 
cymbals, mauve ; xylophone, delirium, insanity, ver- 
digris, aureolin, whispers, sobs, kisses and fare- 
wells, Chinese orange, mineral gray ; snow, ice, polar 
dreams, lutes, serenades, Indian red; elopement, 
duels, dungeons, suicide, transmigration, terra rosa, 
raw sienna ; wild orgies of chromatic discords, melt- 
ing harmonies of muted strings, pagan chants to 
Isis and Apollo, midnight incantations of the 
Druids, and sacrificial hymns to Quetzalcoatl. 

That was all we saw and heard; but it was 
enough. 

Scriabine may be laboring under the delusion 
which is common to all neurotic degenerates, 
whether men of genius or ordinary idiots, namely, 
that he has enlarged the boundaries of art by mak- 
ing it more comprehensive. He has not done so. 
He has taken a step backward. Can a reader bet- 
ter understand a poem or an essay if he sits on a 
tack or stands on a hot stove? No; the mind will 
be disturbed in its attention to the poem by the pain 
of the scratch and the burn. In a like manner do 
the flaring and restless colors prevent the mind from 
fixing a too concentrated attention on the music. 
All the colors of Titian and Turner were there; 
but there was no picture. All the harmonies of 
Wagner, Grieg and Strauss were there; but there 
was no recognizable musical composition. All the 
words of Shakespeare, Milton and Swinburne are 
in the dictionary ; but there is no visible poem in that 
monumental volume. 


, 


If we consider Scriabine’s “Prometheus” from 
this point of view we find nothing disagreeable in 
the work. We certainly did not feel inclined to 
hiss it. We had as lief hissed Roget’s “Thesaurus 
of English words and phases.” 

Why should not music have these freaks of har- 
mony? Literature has had its curiosities for ages. 
We have only to go back as far as Rabelais to find 
such nonsensical words as rostocostojambedanesse 
and antipericatametanaparbeugedamphicribrationes. 
Then there is the German, Jungefrauenzimmer- 
durchschwindsuchttoedtungs-gegenverein. The Latin 
dramatist, Plautus, has his “Cluninstaridysar- 
chides,” and there is the mock heroic Greek drama, 
‘“‘Batrachomyomachia,” not to mention that awe in- 
spiring word of Aristophanes which is found in his 
“Ekklesiazousai.” It is too long to quote, for it con- 
tains 169 letters and seventy-eight syllables. A long 
and nonsensical word occurring frequently in old 
English plays is found in Shakespeare’s “Love’s 
Labor’s Lost”: “Thou are not so long by the head 
as honorificabilitudinitatibus.” Did these words be- 
come the literary “art of the future’? Not a bit of 
it! They remain merely as curiosities. The great 
art is to write a simple theme like the first phrase of 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony, or to say like 
Shakespeare: “To be, or not to be, that is the 
question.” CLARENCE Lwcas. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF OPERA. 





The preliminary prospectus of the International 
Academy of Opera in Paris announces that Henry 
Russell, formerly manager of the Boston Opera 
Company, will be the director of this enterprise. 
Mr. Russell has just returned from Paris, where he 
inaugurated the details of the undertaking. 
ciated with him will be Jean de Reszke. 
the objects of the International Academy of Opera, 
as told by the prospectus, will be: 


Asso- 


Some of 


1..To instruct and finish qualified students of singing in 
every branch of operative art. 

2. To provide for the maintenance of the students during 
their studies, 

3. To organize debuts and frequent public appearances 
for students when they are proficient. 

4. To edit, publish and produce from time to time new 
operas by young and preferably unknown composers. 

5. To encourage and discover artists who design scenery 
and costumes of an original and distinctive character. Also 
to develop and, when possible, apply all new methods of 
stage lighting, stage illusion and mis-en-scene. 

The building which has been chosen for the International 
Academy of Opera is the Theatre de Champs Elysees. It 
was erected two years ago at a cost of over eight million 
francs. It contains a large opera house, capable of seating 
over two thousand people; a smaller but perfectly equipped 
theatre which seats six hundred people; and a third theatre, 
especially constructed for preparatory rehearsals. There 
are one hundred and twenty rooms, a large concert hall, 
and five lofty saloons designed for orchestral and choral 
rehearsals. 


On the Paris, Committee are the following distin- 
guished names: Prince of Monaco, Princess Murat, 
Comtesse de Bearn, Comtesse de Chevigne, Duch- 
esse Doudeauville, Duchesse de Grammont, Mar- 
quise de Ganay, Jean Hennesey, Miss Iznager, Otto 
Kahn, Paul Leabaudy, Comtesse de Noailles, Prince 
Orloff, Princess de Polignac, Duchesse de Rohan, 
Baronne Henri de Rothschild, Mme. Louis Stern, 
Mrs. Rutherford Styveson, Duchesse de la Tre- 
moille and Duchesse d’Uzes. The treasurer is Lord 
Grimthorpe, and the secretary, Réné Lara. Other 
committees are being formed, says the prospectus, in 
London, Petrograd, New York, Buenos Ayres, 
Milan, etc. 


a 


EVERYBODY’S DOING iT. 





The National Opera Company (reorganized from 
the Montreal Opera Company), with liabilities of 
more than $150,000 and no assets, filed a petition 
in voluntary bankruptcy, Monday, March 15, at 
Chicago. The petition in bankruptcy was filed in 
the Federal Court by attorneys David R. Stans- 
bury and Garfield Charles acting on behalf of the 
company. Since 1913, when the company first be- 
came financially involved, its affairs have been in 
the hands of Dunstan Collins and Jesse E. Baker. 
After the company had been placed on a new foot- 
ing a tour was started. 

As will be remembered, the company had gone 
as far as Denver, when on February 17, 1914, after 
giving two performances, its funds were exhausted 
and the Denver authorities confiscated the scenery, 
costumes, music scores, trunks and everything else 
in order to have a guarantee against the company, 
which did not complete the engagement. Nine 
weeks of unexpired contracts were an added bur 
den upon the managers. Many well known opera 
singers are among the creditors. 








CAMPANINI HERE. 





As the Musica Courier goes to press, Cleofonte 
Campanini, the director of the newly organized Chi 
cago Opera Company, is in New York on important 
matters pertaining to the affairs of the company. 
Campanini will sail for Italy early in April to en- 
gage some of his artists. 








{\ 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FOR THE EXPOSITION. 


4 


\ writer in the Christian Science Monitor, of 
Mass., issue of February 22, 1915, reviews 
Harold E. Brenton, the New Eng- 
land District Officer.of the American Federation of 
Musicians, to the effect that an agreement exists be- 
tween George W. Stewart, director of exposition 
music at San Francisco, and the A. F. of Musicians. 
Mr. Brenton states that the Exposition music must 
be engaged and governed by union rules as existing 
in December, 1913, when the aforesaid agreement 
He explains in detail that the regular 
concerts as. well as the travelling conceris of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra are of their own or- 
ganization and in no way subject to union protest. 
However, the union considers that when this or- 
chestra is engaged by the Exposition it thereby 
competes with and deprives a union symphony or- 
chestra out of an engagement, which, according to 
precedent probably will cause protest on the part 


Boston, 


a statement of 


was signed. 


of the unions. 

\s a matter of fact, any independent orchestras 
or bands competing for engagements that the union 
can fill, are defined as unfair by the union, and are 
treated as enemies on a business basis. 

The Constabulary Band and _ the 
French Band under the leadership of Gabriel Pares, 
are both non-union bands now playing at the Ex- 
There have been no protests from the 
musicians’ union concerning these engagements, as 
the union regards them as “attractions”—the use of 
“attraction” by the union being an ex- 
pression of something which is considered theatrical 


Philippine 


position 


the word 


rather than musical. 


Is not, however, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra a “special attraction” in the dignified sense of 
the term? ) 

The musicians’ union seems to forget that it is 
their own fault that the Boston Orchestra resigned 
from the union. Several years ago the unions re- 
fused to allow the Boston Orchestra to import cer- 
tain musicians from Europe. And when Col. Hig- 
ginson found that the unions were hampering his 
endeavors, he requested his entire orchestra to with- 
draw from the union in order to be able to fulfill 
his artistic desires. This put the Boston institution 
on a non-union basis and seems to be the true 
reason why the A. F. of M. are exerting pressure 
at the present time. 

The secretary of the San Francisco Musicians’ 
Union declares that they have not been notified offi- 
cially that the Boston Orchestra is to appear at the 
Exposition, and says that he considers it all news- 
paper talk. Mr. Stewart a few days ago said to 
a Musica Courter representative that he would 
not commit himself on the subject and had nothing 
to say as to whether the Boston men would go West 
or not. Mr. Stewart did not say who engaged this 
organization, and he may not be responsible for 
their coming, as the chairman of the music com- 
mittee or some other Exposition official may have 
organized the plan. 

Whether or not the very recent visit of Charles 
A. Ellis to California has anything to do with the 
matter is problematical, but the Musica Courter 
herewith informs Mr. Stewart and everyone else 
interested that the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
play at the Exposition as projected, and now is pre- 
paring for the trip, even to the securing of proper 
railroad and hotel accommodations. 





REMARKS ON CRITICS. 


In an interview published by the New York 
Herald under date of March 14, 1915, John Mc- 
Cormack, ihe tenor, has some sentient things to say 
about music critics on the daily press: 


“When all is said it is the people and not the critics who 


decide what is worth while. Personally, I don’t believe in 
critics. There is not one of them who wouldn't trade 
places with any professional singer, composer or instru- 
mentalist. The real critics were men like Liszt and Schu- 


mann, whose opinions were worth something. If a may 
like Jean de Reszke were to tell me that something I did 
was wrong I would take off my hat to him, and we would 
talk it But if a critic wrote it, what could I do? 
I would have no comeback. I would like to discuss it with 
him, but what critic could tell me authoritatively how to 
phrase a song or how to produce a high A flat pianissimo? 
How can a man who can’t write a symphony—I mean cor- 
artistically—pose as an au- 
criticising one? The critics should be more 
lenient with beginners. There is no danger of the public 
being taken in; it simply can’t be buncoed permanently 
ind, criticism or no criticism, it will form its own opin- 
on. I would welcome criticism written by successful mu- 


over. 


rectly and not necessarily 


thority at 


sicians, but”— 

Mr. McCormack’s views are correct. He might, 
however, have with justice included Weber, Wagner 
and Berlioz in his list of real critics. 

From far off Wellington, New Zealand, comes 


nother clear headed review of reviewers. In a re- 
cent issue of the Triad, a clever and aggressively 
brusque journalistic truth teller, occurs this edi- 


torial passage: 
“But criticism must be just and sound. The managers 
have every right to demand that, just as the public has 
ery right to demand it. In America, as in Australia, 
newspapers publish as criticism stuff that is rank 
waddle—twaddle of approval or twaddle of abuse. The 
critic must know his business. He must not say that such 
nd such a thing is so, without going on to make plain 
in what degree it is so. He must be scrupulously 
In the area of his work he must know neither 
friends nor enemies. He must do justice without bias to 
advertiser, the large advertiser, and the show- 
advertise at all. He must not assume 
right to free seats or any special treat- 


h } 
why an 


impartial 


small 
nan who does not 
that he has any 
If managers declined resolutely to ex- 
so called courtesies to the press, they would be 


ment; he hasn't 


end any 


quite justified in doing so, and it would be a very good 
thing for honest criticism if they did.” 

“He must do justice without bias to the small ad- 
vertiser.” That does not agree with the dictum of 
the critic of the New York Tribune, who announced 
blatantly not long ago that he would not any longer 
attend the concerts of “small fry.” Of course, he 
made himself the judge of what constituted small 
fry. and that robbed his manifesto of any vestige of 
importance. 

A practical way of handling the critics and their 
reviews is that told about in the Morning Telegraph 
of March 19, 1915. Though the method refers to 
theatrical critics it is applicable also to the music 
brand: 

It is evident that the management of Lou-Tellegen, ap- 
pearing at the Shuberts’ Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, had 
no intention of living up to the title of his play, “Taking 
Chances.” Instead of awaiting the reviews of the pre- 
miere of Wednesday night, the press department antici- 
pated the critics, for in yesterday morning’s advertise- 
ments, prepared the evening before, there appeared a warn- 
ing to the public not to believe everything it might read 
about the play and principal player. 

The paragraph of warning, which was published at reg- 
ular advertising rates in the amusement column, was 
headed: “To the Public.” 

“Do not believe everything you see in the notices today,” 
read the paragraph of admonition, as if the author had 
foreseen a critical trouncing. “Although some of the crit- 
ics, lacking in humor, may try to make you believe that 
somewhere there is something just a little bit off the line 
in ‘Taking Chances,’ the management is not taking any 
chances in extending its assurances to you that this im- 
pression is decidedly wrong. You will like ‘Taking 
Chances,’ just as the rest of the audience did last night, 
when this play scored one of the most sensational comedy 
hits ever known in an American theatre.” 





OPERA FOR GERMAN SOLDIERS. 





A short time ago Aloys Pennarini (who sang the 
role of Parsifal here in the English production of 
that opera by Henry W. Savage), now director of 
the Nuremberg Opera, took his company to Lille 
and gave a two weeks’ season there at the request 
of the German Crown Prince, who is in command 
of the troops in and around the city, which was 
taken from the French. 


MR. MOZART’S AD. 

We have often wondered why so many excellent 
musical artists are content to plod in obscurity with- 
out the kindly help of the newspaper. We could 
never undersiand why they refuse to advertise. 
Now we know. We have discovered the secret. It 
is because musicians are too modest. It hurts them 
to read praise about themselves in the daily and 
weekly newspapers. We cannot blame them, for 
modesty is our besetting sin. We should like to have 
nice things said about us if we were not so conscious 
of our unworthiness, like the rest of the musicians 
we meet. 

How can a meek and modest music maker of to- 
day advertise himself when he remembers the 
Mozart advertisement of 1765? 


We wish to point out, however, that Mozart is 
dead—has been defunct for some time, in fact. The 
humble tenor, the meek pianist, the retiring violinist, 
the timid prima donna, the diffident composer, need 

fear no criticism or rebuke from Mozart or the 
general public if they begin to advertise their re- 
spective merits. The public of today has forgotten, 
or is entirely ignorant of, Mozart because he no 
longer advertises. But when he was a boy his 
father put this paragraph in a London newspaper, 
March 8, 1765: 

“Mr. Mozart, the father of the celebrated Young 
Musical Family who have so justly raised the Ad- 
miration of the greatest musicians of Europe, pro- 
poses to give the Public an opportunity of hearing 
these young Prodigies perform both in public and 
private, by giving on the 13th of this month a con- 
cert which will be chiefly conducted by his Son, a 
boy of eight years of age, with all the overtures of 
his own composiion. Tickets. may be had at 5 
shillings each at Mr. Mozart’s, or at Mr. William- 
son’s in Thrift Street, Soho, where Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen will find the Family at Home every day in 
the week from 12 to 2 o’clock and have an oppor- 
tunity of putting his talents to a more particular 
proof by giving him anyching to play at sight or any 
Music without a Bass, which he will write upon the 
spot without recurring to his harpsichord.” 

Of course, if you feel yourself unworthy to ad- 
vertise as confidently as Mozart you can have some 
one advertise for you. Let your wife, or your 
mother-in-law, do it for you. Thus: “Mme. 
Smithoni, wife of the celebrated young musical 
tenor, Giovanni Smithoni, who has so justly raised 
the admiration of the greatest musicians of Europe, 
proposes to give the public an opportunity of hear- 
ing this young prodigy.” 

Does this sound too strong for you? 


Well, if you honestly think you have less talent 
than Mozart you may word your advertisement a 
little more modestly. Perhaps your mother-in-law 
can be induced to -write a less exalted account of 
your merits. If you are a poor orphan and have no 
one in the wide, wide world to write a kind word 
about you, come to our office and let George do it. 


But we see no valid reason why you should go to 
your long home “unwept, unhonored, and unsung” 
merely because you failed to let the world know you 
were alive? Is that the reason? 

The wonderful Mozart family has long ceased to 
advertise. Leopold, the father, and the elder sister, 
are famous now only because the “boy of eight years 
of age” was one of the most inspired composers o 
genius the world ever has known. ; 

Thrift street, London, where he lived in 1765, is 
now called Frith street. The old houses have been 
swept away and nothing familiar to Mozart’s eyes 
now is left standing. Even the atmosphere is dif- 
ferent, for the entire district is fragrant with odors 
from Cross & Blackwell’s huge factory for pickles 
and jams. 
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AN ORCHESTRA WITH A SOUL. 


Coming after the veritable carnival of orchestral 
concerts with which New York has been regaled 
during the past few weeks, it was an interesting and 
valued experience for the writer of these lines to 
journey to Philadelphia last week and to hear the 
Friday afternoon concert of the pair which the 





city’s orchestra gave then and on Saturday evening, - 


March 20. The orchestral part of the program 
opened with the chorale from the Bach cantata, 
“Wachet Auf ruft uns die Stimme,” continued with 
Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade,” and wound up 
with Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony in E minor. 
Between the foregoing works came Mozart’s aria, 
“Hai gia vinta la causa,” from “Nozze di Figaro,” 
and “Eri Tu,” from Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera,” 
sung by baritone Theodore Harrison. 

What struck the reviewer first of all in the per- 
formances which Leopold Stokowski led was the 
technical perfection of the players and their elastic 
responsiveness to the conductor’s baton. In the 
symphony, for instance, the execution was so flaw- 
less in instrumental mechanics that a remark was 
made later to Mr. Stokowski, to this effect: “It is 
plain that the Tschaikowsky work was rehearsed 
arduously and that your orchestra has played it a 
great deal on your travels this season.” Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s reply was this: “We have not rehearsed 
the E minor symphony more than we do the rest of 
our repertoire, and we have played it less this 
season than any of the other symphonies which we 
find it best to perform out of town.” 

It remained then for the reviewer only to marvel 
at the finish of the strings in every rapid passage 
they were called upon to do and the precise attack 
and certain production of all the wind instruments. 
One does not expect the latter always to be on the 
dot in that respect, for even a layman understands 
that oftentimes it takes a fraction of a second 
before the wind injected into the mouthpiece 
“catches” sufficiently to send the tone compactly to- 
ward the point of emission. Whatever the means used 
by the Sitokowski players to overcome the difficulty 
just explained, it is difficult to say, but the fact en- 
counters the ear that the downbeat of the Phila- 
delphia leader’s stick usually is coincident with 
the tone attack of his wind instruments. To 
sticklers for exactness the result is immensely satis- 
factory. 

However, it is not only in its mechanical aspects 
that the performance of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
stood out, for Leopold Stokowski is too artistic, too 
sympathetic and too tactful a musician ever to 
sacrifice the spirit of a composition for its letter, 
or to develop an orchestra’s technical proficiency at 
the expense of its soul. Its soul? Oh, yes, an or- 
chestra has a soul, as all those persons realized who 
were gripped so profoundly by the reading given the 
E minor symphony last Friday. The Tschaikowsky 
message hardly could have been delivered with 
more insight, more understanding, more responsive 
emotional throb, than were exhibited in the grave 
opening of the first movement and its later passion- 
ate strains, the ardent song of the slow section, and 
the tempestuous outbursts of the finale with its 
majestic brass pzan at the close. Leader Stokowski 
kept his men at a rarefied pitch throughout the sym- 
phony by dint of his own intense domination, his 
deep feeling and thorough mental participation be- 
ing evidenced by a wealth of interpretative nuances 
and constant eloquent shadings and shiftings of 
mood in consonance with the trend of the composi- 
tion. 
variety and resource in phrasing and accent he ac- 
companied each repetition of the leading subjects 
and found new expressional voice and tints for 
each new orchestral deviation in the treatment of 
that thematic material. Conducting from memory 
(like all true artists of the stick), Stokowski seems 
to make his scores a very part of himself before he 
projects them in public performance and it is 





It was astonishing to note with what tonal . 


ability to release the experiences and impressions 
formed in study and to communicate them to the 
audience through personality and production that 
explains the direct, vibrant, irresistible appeal which 
he exerts over his hearers, irrespective of whether 
they be open minded laymen, impressionable mu- 
sicians, or cold blooded critics. To have listened 
to the applause bestowed on Stokowski and his or- 
chestra after the Tschaikowsky symphony was to 
register the thought that it seemed to be the one 
work which the audience loved above all others in 
the world and wished to hear at that particular 
moment above all others in the world. 

The fact that the same enthusiasm prevailed in 
the auditorium after the wondrously wrought de- 
livery of the Wolf “Serenade,” done with the ut- 
most delicacy, sprightliness and loveliness of tonal 
quality—indeed, loveliness of tonal quality marked 
everything the orchestra did last Friday—does not 
in the least dim the glory of the symphonic success, 
bui rather adds to it as showing that the body’s 
notable achievements are not confined to one work, 
one style, or one composer. It is not often that 
such exhilarating and ingratiating playing is done 
by an orchestra as it was the lot of the New York 
chronicler to experience in the dainty, dancing 
piéce d’esprit by the usually very serious Hugo 
Wolf. 

Mr. Harrison’s singing was of an unusually high 
order. His voice, aside from true baritonal volume 
and ring, also has a pronouncedly operatic quality, 
and therefore he was able to show his art to its best 
advantage in the works he selected as his medium. 
His tone production makes for-suavity without loss 
of intensity, and his dramatic instincts came to con- 
vincing light in the emotional force and skillful 
tonal upbuilding that marked the construction of his 
climaxes. He was applauded to the echo and very 
deservedly so. 

Philadelphia plans a big future for its orchestra 
—some of the details of the plans will occasion real 
surprise when they become public property—and as 
it has just contracted with Leopold Stokowski to 
retain his seryices for another five years in addition 
to the one year which remains on his unexpired ar- 
rangement in force at present, that big future should 
be realized brilliantly and potently. There seems 
to be nothing too high to accomplish in art on the 
part of a conductor able to endow his orchestra 
with a soul as Leopold Stokowski has done in Phila- 


delphia. 
a 


SCHUMANN-HEINK REAPPEARS. 


It will be with unlimited gratification that the mu- 
sical world learns of the complete recovery of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who became ill some months ago 
in Chicago, and was forced to go to California for 
a long rest and climatic change. The proof of the 
diva’s complete restoration to health is afforded by 
her public appearance in Los Angeles last week at 
the Philharmonic Course in the Trinity Auditorium. 
The Mustcat Courter telegraphic report of the 
event says: “The great singer never was in better 
form. She looks absolutely fit physically, is in ex- 
cellent spirits, and her voice has not only all its old- 
time charm and sympathetic timbre, but sounds as 
young and fresh as in her palmiest days. The rest 
has done her a world of good. She sang a repre- 
sentative program, Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Strauss, Wolf, Loewe and French and American 
composers, and scored monumentally with the range, 
power and beauty of her vocal organ, and her com- 
plete art in its employment and manipulation. As 
an interpreter of the Lied, she has no superior. A 
vast audience packed the hall and overflowed onto 
the stage, where seats had been placed. Hundreds 
were turned away. The enthusiasm was unbound- 
ed. A committee of citizens overwhelmed the 
singer by extending a formal municipal welcome. 
Twenty encores. One of the hits of the concert 
was made with Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn on the 
Desert,’ a song of singular power. She accom- 





panied entire program with uncommon. skill 
and musical acumen. Whole concert an artistic 
event which has stirred Los Angeles to its very 
heart.” 


Sn 


NEWS OF LESCHETIZKY. 





Martinus Sieveking, the pianist, writes to the 
Musica Courter from Paris, under date of March 
3, 1915: “I have just returned from Vienna, where 
I spent half a day with Prof. Leschetizky and his 
charming young wife. The Professor expected to 
spend the winter in Meran (Tyrol), but the weather 
was too bad and he returned to Vienna, as did his 
wife, who had been at Ischl. I am so sorry that at 
the age of eighty-five, the Professor is compelled to 
go through the dreadful experiences of the war. It 
has upset him terribly. He feels deeply on the sub- 
ject. For him the Kaisers of Germany and Austria 
appear to be gods. Leschetizky’s appearance is piti- 
ful. He asked me to hold my face close to his, but 
he could not see me. He is nearly blind, has not 
touched the piano for months, and passes his days 
seated in a rocking chair. He is hardly able to 
stand up and, of course, has stopped his teaching 
entirely. Also he has asthma and his legs are badly 
swollen. 

His memory is beginning to fail. The 
villa which once was so lively now is sadly silent. 
Leschetizky had five operations performed on his 
eyes, but all to no avail. Vienna is so lively that 
no one would imagine a war to be going on. The 
optimism of the Viennese is marvelous.” 





OLD MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 
In “Heinrich von Kleist’s Berliner Kampfe,” by 
Reinhold Steig, there are two ancient musical stories 





. which will bear retelling, as they have not been 


printed for many years. One of them concerns 
Bach, and deals with the moment when he was to 
prepare for attendance at his wife’s funeral. An 
acquaintance approached the composer, who, weep- 
ing, had his head in his hands. 
in the house,” said the friend. Bach, always de- 
pendent on his spouse in nearly all matters, replied 
absentmindedly between sobs: “Speak to my wife 
about it.” 

The other story is.about Gluck and his “Iphige- 
nie,” which, as is well known, did not at first meet 
favor in Paris. After the premiere Gluck remarked 
to a friend: “My ‘Iphigenie’ has fallen.” “Yes, 
from heaven,” was the enthusiastic reply. 

One wonders, by the way, why so many anecdotes 
of the foregoing kind cluster about the musical fra- 
ternity. One seldom hears such stories about sculp- 
tors, painters and poets. 
of the artists? The only painter who seems to have 
inspired anecdotes was Whistler. 
~e— - 

MOZART ON THE FRENCH. 


“You have no crepe 


Are musicians the wittiest 








These are extracts from Mozart’s Paris letters 
(1778) to his father: 

“May 1. . . . If this were a place where people 
derstanding and gusto for music, I would laugh at 
all these things, but I am thrown together with 
nothing but animals and beasts as far as music is 
concerned. But how could it be different when 
these people are no different even in their dealings, 
preferences and passions.” . . . 

“July 31. . . . But I feel myself able to conquer 
this as well as all other difficulties. In fact, when 
I imagine that everything is right with my opera, 
I feel a veritable fire in my body and a trembling 
of my hands and feet for very desire to let the 
French more and more know, value and fear the 
Germans. Well, I am ready. I shall not start a 
quarrel ; however, if I am challenged, I shall know 
how to defend myself. I prefer to have matters 
proceed without a duel, as I do not like to fight with 
dwarfs. . . .” 
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Poetic Modesty. 


\ lady who gives her name privately to “Variations,” 
but wishes to remain anonymous in this column, sends the 
accompanying poem, called “To Elena Gerhardt,” It was 
written, so the authoress informs us, on the occasion of a 


recital given by the Lieder artist in Baltimore, in 1912: 
When voice and intellect combine 
lo shape an art superb as thine, 
Then let wild Pan put by his reed 
Or mute his piercing rhapsody 
Awhile, to turn a thoughtful ear 
Toward the abodes of Man, that he 
A subtler melody may hear 
Than vibrates thru his untaught weed; 
And iet Apollo o’er his lyre 
Sweep one subdued, responsive chord, 
One sweet, all comprehending word 
Of music, that shall set aflame 
The souls of men with high desire 
To link experience to dreams,— 
3ody to spirit; and to claim 
Thru all the turmoil of the age 
Their spiritual heritage. 
Other Gerhardt Talent. 
It is a terrible thing to be iconoclastic, but it must be 
mentioned that, in addition to Pan and Apollo, also Hoyle 
should sound the praises of Elena Gerhardt. Hoyle is the 


man who brought to book the rules of poker, and there is 
not one of them, with all the nuances of their application, 
unknown to Mme. Gerhardt. 


War Items. 

Yolanda Méré, Mme. Gerhardt’s friend, is not so fond 
of poker, but she is intensely interested in the conduct 
and outcome of the present European conflict. Being 
markedly pro-German in her sympathies, much surprise 
therefore was expressed by her friends at a social gather- 
ing a few evenings ago when she took French leave; espe- 
cially as she was greatly in demand on the part of the 
dancing gentlemen in attendance. 


The Tonal Test. 

Confucius is credited with having said: “If you would 
know whether a country is well governed and of good 
morals, listen to its music.” Well, we have listened to the 
German Strauss, the Austrian Schénberg, the English Ban- 
tock, and the American Irving Berlin, and we confess we 
are more confused than ever about those countries. 


When and What Goodson Played. 

It turns out that Katharine Goodson did not play the 
Brahms D minor piano concerto with the Chicago Or- 
chestra recently, but that the eventful happening occurred 
two seasons ago—a fact which by no means lessens the 
point of our last week’s story relative to the success Miss 
Goodson won and the musical discrimination Chicago 
showed when she did perform the work there. Miss Good- 
son’s latest Chicago appearance of this season took place 
a short time ago, when the Minneapolis Orchestra visited 
the Illinois city. Then Miss Goodson played the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto in B flat minor. 


Boiling It Down. 


Harvard’s funny paper, The Lampoon, sent its opera 
critic to see “Thais” and asked him to make his review 
short. The critic wrote this: 


Thais, Lady, 
Morals, shady; 
Holy Prophet, 
Preaches Tophet, 
Lady Bawls; 
Prophet Falls. 
She Repents, 
Love Prevents. 
He Invades 
Cloister Shades. 
She Devout, 
Passes Out. 
Pangs Acute, 
Follows Suit. 


Spring or Fall Fame. 
Charles L. Wagner, the millionaire manager of McCor- 
mack and Rudolph Ganz, received the attached letter last 
k and is kind enough to pass it on for the readers of 
Variations” : 
St. Louis, Mo., March 1, rors. 
Dear Sir—This letter will inform you that I am a cele- 
brated self trained musician, piano and voice. I will in the 
near future return to my old position, the stage. The 


people interested in theatricals will back me 365 days in a 
year. I will return spring or fall. 


This letter will introduce to you Walter Wibs, bari-_ 


tone, who likes to return to build up his good name as a 
musician. I hope this letter will find you in good health 
and enjoy the music. I wish you a Happy Prosperous 
New Year. Let me hear from you. 

Georce A. KALLMEFYER. 
Contributors’ Chance. 

“Music Lures Monkey from His Jungle Home” is the 
headline of an article in the American last week. Any 
suggestions for a paragraph? 

The Odes of March. 

In connection with the “H. I, M. of Hate” cartoon re- 
printed from the London Bystander (February 10) in the 
“Variations” issue of March 10, a correspondent sends us 
a poem culled from the Atlantic Monthly, and comments: 
“These verses are by Helen Gray Cone and ought to in- 
terest you, for you seem to be a real neutral and one of 
those rare ones able to see the humor and tragedy on both 
sides of the battle line. The Bystander picture was clever, 
but malicious. I agree with your recent assertion that the 
war poetry so far produced in England is very inferior. 
The reason for it is that the authors are blinded by preju- 
dice and passion—and lack of genius. I wonder whether 
you will not agree that Miss Cone’s production is the best 
so far done in praise of England”: 

ENGLAND! 

A Rep.y To THE HyMn or Hate, 
Glory of thought and glory of deed, 
Glory of Hampden and Runnymede, 
Glory of ships that sought far goals, 
Glory of swords and glory of souls! 
Glory of songs mounting as birds, 
Glory immortal of magical words; 
Glory of Milton, glory of Nelson, 
Tragical glory of Gordon and Scott; 
Glory of Shelley, glory of Sidney, 
Glory transcendant, that perishes not— 
Hers is the story, hers be the glory—England ! 


Shatter her beauteous breast ye may; 

The Spirit of England none can slay! 

Dash the bomb on the dome of St. Paul’s— 
Deem ye the fame of the Admiral falls? 
Pry the stone from the chancel floor— 
Dream ye that Shakespeare shall live no more? 
Where is the giant shot that kills 
Wordsworth walking the old green hills? 
Trample the red rose on the ground— 
Keats is Beauty while earth spins round! 
Bind her, grind her, burn her with fire, 
Cast her ashes into the sea— 

She shall escape, she shall aspire, 

She shall arise to make men free: 

She shall arise in a sacred scorn, 

Lighting the lives that are yet unborn; 
Spirit supernal, Splendor eternal—England ! 


Apropos. 

Our coworker, F. W. Riesberg (eighteen years on this 
paper) writes: “You ask what is true neutrality? T. 
Tertius Noble, the English organist of St. Thomas’ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, conducted ‘A 
German Requiem’ (a Catholic subject), by Brahms, at an 
American church, on an Irish holiday, March 17. That is 
true neutrality.” 

Song and Science. 

When the bawl season is over the ball season begins. 
Improvisational Variety. 

Wallace Sabin not long ago formally dedicated the new 
organ at the San Francisco Exposition. A local paper, 
commenting on the performance, exclaims: “Sabin ob- 
tained a very beautiful effect by ringing the echo chimes 
to a melody while improvising in the key of the dominant 
on the great organ.” 

American Composers Please Note. 

“A German professor has perfected the means of con- 
verting straw into food.”—Puck. 
The Wife’s Delight. 

“Choruspondents,” our friend Quincy Kilby calls them. 
Light on Our ’Scutcheon. 

Don Keynoté, of the Saturday Sunset (Vancouver, 
B. C.), March 13, 1915, puts the following in his column: 


“The Lieblings methinks must have some Irish blood in 
their veins, for as far back as I can remember, whenever 


one of them ‘took his pen in hand,’ he always had some- 
thing humorous to entertain his readers with.” 
All Right With a Fair Start. 

Quite inapropos of anything, it seems to us, “O’Keefe” 
sends this: “I have a friend who owns a Russian wolf- 
hound, an Irish setter, a Japanese spaniel, a French bull 
pup and a German dachshund. How would you like to be 
the dachshund ?” 


It’s Not to Be Doubted They Do So. 


“Ah me,” cables Signor Caruso. 
“The public o’er me does enthuse so.” 


- 


ST. LOUIS CONCERTS. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 17, 1915. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave its fourteenth 
pair of concerts, March 12 and 13. The occasion was a 
notable event as the American composer, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, was the honored guest on the occasion of the 
presentation of his “New England” symphony by the or- 
chestra. Mr. Kelley praised Conductor Max Zach for his 
intelligent and poetical rendition of the work. At the con- 
clusion of the symphony Mr. Kelley was tendered quite 
an ovation. There was much applause and Mr. Zach waved 
to the composer who sat in one of the boxes, and then as 
the applause .continued Mr. Kelley arose and bowed again 
and again and finally went forward to the stage where he 
bowed repeatedly to the enthusiastic audience and shook 
hands with Conductor Zach and Concertmaster Olk. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, gave a masterful performance 
of the Rachmaninoff concerto No. 2, in C minor. He and 
the orchestra played in perfect accord. The audience was 
most insistent in its demand for an encore and finally 
Gabrilowitsch responded with Arenski’s “By the Sea.” 
Other numbers played by the orchestra were Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas” overture and Sibelius’ symphonic poem, “Fin- 
landia.” 








Sunpay “Pop.” 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra surprised the audi- 
ence pleasantly during the playing of Charpentier’s “Im- 
pressions of Italy” last Sunday afternoon. In the first 
movement, “The Serenade,” where the lovers sing ardently 
beneath the windows of their sweethearts, the audience 
thought it was the oboe, but could not see any member of 
that section playing. At the conclusion of the movement 
Carl A. Tholl, first viola player, appeared from behind the 
scenes and took his accustomed seat. He had been play- 
ing in the wings. The effect was beautiful and Mr. Tholl 
had to bow acknowledgment to the plaudits. “Phaeton” 
and “Samson and Delilah” numbers, by Saint-Saéns, were 
well received, and the ‘orchestra responded with “The 
Swan,” in which first cellist Pleier’s obligato and Mme. 
Delledonne’s harp accompaniment were features. Seven 
other numbers were rendered by the orchestra much to 
the delight of the audience. 


Sympuony TEA TALK. 


A capacity audience greeted Edgar Stillman Kelley and 
his gifted wife at the “Symphony Tea Talks” last Thurs- 
day afternoon. Mr. Kelley gave descriptive analysis of 
his “New England” symphony. Illustrations on two pianos 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kelley of the New England birds, 
Timothy Swan’s New England hymn, etc., were decidedly 
interesting. 7 


FaBIANI VIOLIN RECITAL. 


Aurelio Fabiani, member of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave a charming violin recital last Saturday even- 
ing at Musical Art Hall. Mr. Fabiani played compositions 
from many of the old masters as well as the modern and 
made his best impression on the audience in the Bruch G 
minor concerto. Mr. Fabiani has temperament and tech- 
nical ability and we shall be pleased to have him appear 
frequently on our programs. 


FepERATED Music Cxups. 


Adelaide Carmen, middle district representative of the 

National Federation of Music Clubs, was the speaker at 
the Soldau High School Auditorium last Saturday morn- 
ing, assisted by the vocal and orchestral departments of 
the Soldau High School. The Federated Music Clubs of 
the city tendered her a luncheon at the Winter Garden 
with Mrs. Ottmar Moll as the charming hostess. 
- The Etude Music Club held its regular meeting this 
morning at Baldwin Hall with Mrs. Francis Drischler as 
leader. The study subject was the opera “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” illustrated by Mesdames Lipp and Drischler. 


RusBINnsTEIN Music C.us. 


The Rubinstein Club held its regular meeting last Fri- 
day morning. The St. Louis woman composer, Jessie L. 
Gaynor, was represented on the program with four vocal 
numbers by Mrs. Ottmar Moll, and piano solos were given 
by Ernest C. Krohn and Mrs. T. Cooper. 

May Birpre Drrzter. 
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Works Performed in New York 
This Season by Boston Orchestra. 
Following is a list of compositions performed by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at its Carnegie Hall, New York, 
series of concerts this season: 
THURSDAY EVENINGS. 
Bach— 


Concerto in D minor, for two violins and orchestra of strings, 
Anton Witek and Sylvain Noack, February 18 


Beethoven— 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat major, Eroica, op. 53....November 5 
Overture to Collin’s tragedy, Coriolanus, op. 62...... February 18 
Overture to Leonora, No. 3, Op. 72.....-..-eseeee> February 18 
Berlioz— 


Symphony No. 3, Harold in Italy, 
Solo viola, Emile Férir, March 18 


Brahms— 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68............... February 18 
Variations on a theme by Josef Haydn, op. 56a...... November 5 
Converse— 
Ormazd, symphonic poem for orchestra, op. 30......... March 18 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy— 
Concerto in E minor, for violin and orchestra, op. 64, 
Fritz Kreisler, January 7 


Mozart— 
Symphony in C major, with fugue finale, Jupiter (K. 551), 
January 7 
Reznicek— 
Schlemihl, symphonic biography for full orchestra, tenor solo and 
DEES SRA Kea reve pecasiscies Paul Draper, tenor, December 3 
Scheinpflug— 


Overture to a Comedy by Shakespeare, for full orchestra, op. 15, 
December 3 





Sibelius— 

Symphony No. 4, in A minor, cp. 63.......+ee0e0. December 3 
R. Strauss— 

Tone poem, Don Juan (after Lenau), op. 20........ November 5 
Tschaikowsky— 

Overture fantasy to Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet...March 18 
Wagner— 

i NR GNU, ob basa s oasseaced ba eKacaudaceesn te January 7 

Se SEE Wocdees ca cdudcabeucentwedcececrecie January 7 
Weber— 

Overture to the opera Euryanthe............e0.000: November 5 

SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 

Bach— 

Symphony (Shepherds’ Music) from The Christmas Oratorio, 

January 9 

Beethoven— 

Symphony No. 8, in F major, op. 93....+...-seeeeees January 9 

Overture to Goethe’s Egmont, op. 84..........000005 December 5 
Brahms— 

Symphony No. 2, in D major, op. 73......+++seee+ November 7 
Bruch— 


Fantasia on Scottish airs, for violin and orchestra, op. 46, 
Fritz Kreisler, January 9 


Chadwick— 


Symphonic sketches, suite for orchestra............+. November 7 
Dvorak— 

Overture, Carnival, op. 92.......seeceeeeereeeeeeceecs March 20 
Haydn— 

Symphony No. 6, in D major, The Surprise......... February 20 
D’Indy— 


Fantasy for oboe and orchestra. 
Solo oboe, Georges Longy, Marck 20 


Liszt— 

March of the Three Holy Kings, from the oratorio Christus, 

January 9 

Mozart— 

Overture to the opera, The Magic Flute...........++- February 20 
Ropartz— 

Symphony No. 4, in C major..........eeeeeseeeeees December 5 
Schubert— 

Symphony No. 7, in C major........cseccceeeereuseecs March 20 
Suchmann— 

Overture to Genoveva, op. 81. ....5. 0 cece ee eee eeeeneee January 9 
Sibelius— 


Finlandia, symphonic poem for orchestra, op. 26, No. 7, 
November 7 


Symphony No. 1, in E minor, op. 39....+..++eeeeee: February 20 
R. Strauss— 
From Italy, symphomie fantasia, op. 16........++0005s December 5 





Belle Gottschalk Pleases. 





Belle Gottschalk, soprano, so pleased her audiences dur- 
ing her recent tour in the South that she has not only ac- 
cepted return engagements for next winter, but will also 
give two concerts in the month of July before the Univer- 
sity of Georgia summer school, Athens, Ga. 

Tuesday afternoon, April 6, Miss Gottschalk will appear 
in joint recital with Hugh Hodgson, pianist, at the Band- 
box Theatre, New York. Their program will be as fol- 
lows: 


Sonata, B flat major........0.-..cecccecccccsccensecewadeeseenee Schytte 
Hugh Hodgson. 


Maman, dites-moi .......cccccerccececereeeeress Eighteenth Century 
Mandeliene oon vcs k cctv vavedecese cs cou cecsvisevecteuesccecs Debussy 
Danza, danza fanciulla.........ccseeeseree seer ereseeeeeneees Durante 
Aria from Magic Flute. ........:.0cece cece eee eeecncereeeees Mozart 
Belle Gottschalk 
Barearole o's icc vice cceWe cede er eeccccvecde csv cesnssesees Rubinstein 
Bird as Prophet. ........c.ccceececeecrcceeceeseneecnseees Schumann 
Papillons .......sceccccccecceeneesesereesevereescereseucnes Olsen 
eR Se ae x. Awad atin b bOULED vps co cb prem einwaeende clan eens Grieg 
pL Ee SETTER TT TET LEER Popper-Kundiger 
Hugh Hodgson. 
Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen...............eeeeee seen Franz 
Frithlingsnacht .......e.ee cece eceee ener ee et eee teen eeeeees Schumann 
pg TOP ee TOC TERTT EET TT CU a Le Wagner 
Belle Gottschalk 
Cameert Tewde nccrccccvcccccresscquusesecceceseccadensaceoes Liszt 
Tarantella from Venezia e Napoli...........cceecseeeeeeeeeeues Liszt 


Hugh Hodgson. 


MR ACM eda > Ces 05.5 bongo nkecs mocks vedecceeeces Tschaikowsky 
Mg. MEAs Aaa eg gee Robert Clark 
ttt cn. REEL COTE nee 
IU Rin Porn sins cocsa Gad teins Dees exe dbenees Te Purcell 
BOB is no Soka ce TSF REE pier OIE SE, gs Chadwick 
ME Ue IN 55 so NPS 5s cw c Oi v's cS cicel 5 vancwaaceck La Forge 
RI I Se Silas ks he A oS sks ote on o0 dw nm ee Schneider 


Belle Gottschalk. 





Reports from Soder-Hueck Artists on Tour. 


Ada Soder-Hueck recently received a letter from Walter 
Heckman, tenor, who this winter has been touring with a 
grand opera quartet. Mr. Heckman wrote from Boston, 
where he was appearing, and where he met Randall Kirk- 
bride, baritone, a former Soder-Hueck pupil, who is this 
winter appearing successfully in the Dippel production of 
the “Lilac Domino,” which plays at present in Boston. 
The newspapers recently contained an article about Mr. 
Kirkbride, who originally was an understudy and appeared 
in a small part, telling how one night he had the chance 
to sing the leading role, which he did so splendidly and 
made such a hit with the audience that Mr. Dippel him- 
self congratulated him on his success. This proved a splen- 
did opportunity for this very gifted young singer, and 
showed how well his voice training prepared him to face 
such an emergency. 

Mr. Heckman, after leaving Boston, will appear at 
Easton, Pa., and Allentown, Pa. He will then start for 
Texas, where he will appear for six weeks in as many dif- 
ferent cities, after which he will return to New York to 
fill important concert engagements, one being his appear- 
ance as soloist at the Chaminade Club, Brooklyn Academy, 
on April 26. He has twenty weeks of Chautauqua en- 
gagements already booked, which will keep him busy all 
summer. 

He has a tenor,voice of remarkable quality and range, 
which he uses with skill, often thrilling his audience when 
he ends his song with a ringing high C, hence it is not 
strange that he is in such demand. 

Mary Ellerbrook, contralto, one of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s 
most brilliant pupils, is adding laurels to her success with 
every concert performance. She is filling engagements 
all over the United States and Canada this season, ‘having 
been on tour since October. She has received most flat- 
tering press comments. She has just left Florida, and 
following are some of her concert engagements : 

March 17, Fortville, Ind.; March 18, Delphia, Ind.; 
March 19, New Castle, Ind.; March 22, Abingdon, IIl.; 
March 24, Albany, Mo.; March 26, Spencer, Ia.; March 
27, Slater, Ia.; March 29, Watertown, S. Dak.; April 3, 
Jerome, Ariz.; April 5-24, California; April 26, Eugene, 
Ore.; April 27, Silverton, Ore.; April 28, Monmonth, Ore.; 
April 30, Bellingham, Wash.; May 1, Silvana, Wash.; 
May 3, New Westminster, B. C.; May 4, Tacoma, Wash.; 
May 5, Sunnyside, Wash.; May 6, Kennewick, Wash.; 
May 7, Mullan, Idaho; May 8, Wilbur, Wash.; May 11, 
Helena, Mont.; May 12, Great Falls, Mont. 

These facts speak very well for the training received by 
students at the Soder-Hueck Studio, New York. 





Florence Leonard’s Musical Discussions. 





At the fifth concert of the Wednesday Afternoon Con- 
certs for young people given at the Little Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, Florence Leonard gave the explanatory comments 
on the subject “Classic and Modern Melodies.” She was 
assisted by artists from the Philadelphia Orchestra, Mr. 
Witzemann, violin; Mr. Fischer, flute, and Mr. Scheele, 
viola. Works by Boccherini, Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, Gou- 
nod, Johnson, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, Puccini, De- 
bussy and Reger were used to illustrate the various points 
in the lecture. 

Miss Leonard also spoke at a recent conference of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association held in the 
Presser Auditorium, Philadelphia. Her ability as a speaker 
and her charming personality have caused her to be much 
in demand when musical questions are to be discussed or 
musical theories to be propounded. 





Morrill Pupils Heard. 


Florence L. Paetzold, of St. Paul, Minn, and an artist- 
pupil of Laura E. Morrill, the vocal teacher of New York, 
has been engaged as soprano soloist in the quartet at one 
of the largest churches in St. Paul, Minn. Last month 
Mrs. Paetzold sang at a private concert in one of St. Paul’s 
most beautiful homes, accompanied by Katherine Hoffmann, 
the well known accompanist for Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
The St. Paul papers spoke of the freedom, clarity and 
sweetness of her voice. She delighted her audience and 
was compelled to respond to many encores. 

Another talented pupil of Mrs. Morrill is Claire Peteler, 
who sang at “An Evening of Irish Music and Poetry,” at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Monday evening, 
March 22. Miss Peteler was heard in a group of Irish 
songs and was most enthusiastically received. 

On March 30 Mrs, Morrill will give her next musicale, 
which is sure to be an interesting as well as enjoyable oc- 
casion. 





Elsa Alves to Sing Ganz Songs. 


An attractive feature of the second Lenten recital of 
Rudolph Ganz at the Princess Theatre, on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 30, will be the appearance of Elsa Alves, so- 
prano, who will sing two groups of songs by the famous 
Swiss pianist. Miss Alves is the daughter of Mrs. Carl 
Alves, the well known vocal teacher, who after nine years 
of residence in Leipsic has taken up her abode in New 
York City, where she already has a large class of pupils. 

It was during a visit to Leipsic last winter that Mr. Ganz 
met Miss Alves and heard her sing his songs. He was so 
favorably impressed that he immediately engaged her to 
sing them at a concert of his composition in Berlin, and 
thus introduced a charming young artist to the Berlin 
public. 

Though not performing exactly the same office in New 
York since Miss Alves has already sung semi-publicly in 
this city, there are many to whom her name is still un- 
familiar and for whom awaits a delightful surprise at this 
“oncert. 

Rudolph Ganz’s songs will likewise prove a revelation to 
the many who know this many sided artist only in the light 
of a great pianist. There will be two groups sung by Miss 
Alves, one in German and one in English. 








Malkin Brothers’ Recital. 


This notice. if length would assure its importance, would 
be a column long; exigencies of space prevent this, how- 
ever. Instead, the reader its asked to imagine such space 
devoted to the beautiful solo and ensemble playing of Jo- 
seph Malkin and Manfred Malkin, cellist and pianist, re- 
spectively, whose joint recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
March 21, was heard by a large and extremely appreciative 
audience. The cellist played the Boccherini sonata and 
the Bach suite (the latter for cello alone) in a manner 
showing the thorough musician and virtuoso. 
and finished technic are behind all he plays. 
pieces by Chopin-Glazounoff, Kreisler, and his own “Sara- 


A good tone 
A group of 


bande” and “Spinning Song” were played with real charm 
and feeling. The applauded with 
warmth, calling for an encore, Chopin’s nocturne in E flat. 
The Boellmann symphonic variations also deserve special 
praise, marking every desirable attribute in their temper- 
amental interpretation. Manfred Malkin accompanied his 
brother, and played also the Beethoven “Sonata Appassion- 
ata,” displaying his usual finished technic and style. Ap- 
plause was of such warmth (Pablo Casals adding his 
share) that he had to contribute another piece, Chopin’s 
nocturne in F sharp. 

A word is due Manfred Malkin for his beautiful accom- 
paniments, so full of support and musicianly qualities. 
There was never any question of unity; delicate interpre- 
tation illumined the accompaniments, aiding his brother 


audience continued 


to achieve desired effects. 
It is announced that Joseph Malkin will tour America 
next season. 





Aline van Barentzen’s Recital. 


Aline van Barentzen, a talented pianist still in her teens, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday even- 
ing, March 19. Her program was ambitious, consisting of 
the “Appassionata” sonata (Beethoven), “Papillons” 
(Schumann), three Chopin numbers, sonata, nocturne and 
polonaise, “Die Forelle” (Schubert-Heller), “Feuerzauber” 
(Wagner-Brassin), and the twelfth Hungarian rhapsody 
(Liszt). 

Miss van Barentzen possesses a remarkably facile technic 
and a depth of interpretative ability unusual for so young 
an artist. A large and fashionable audience listened with 
delight to her playing and enthusiastically appiauded each 
number. 





Aline Stillman Heard at Adelphia. 


Aline Stillman, pianist, played three groups in a benefit 
recital for the Adelphi College dormitory and endowment 
fund, Thursday evening, March 18, in Brooklyn. 

These were Miss Stillman’s numbers: Concert etude, 
op. 36, MacDowell; “Carnival Scene,” op. 19, No. 3, Grieg; 
etude (en forme de valse), op. 52, No. 6, Saint-Savis; 
scherzo in E flat minor, Brahms; nocturne, op. 17, Brassin; 
etude, op. 10, No. 5 (black keys), Chopin; polonaise, op. 
53, Chopin ; “Liebestraum,” No. 3, Liszt; rhapsodie, No. 15; 
*Rakoczy March,” Liszt. 








Walter L. Bogert Sings. 


Waiter L. Bogert, baritone, appeared as soloist with the 
People’s Institute in the great hall of Cooper Union, New 
York, on Sunday evening March 14. Mr. Bogert’s num- 
bers were: “Auf Wiedersehen,” Arthur Nevin; “The 
Clover,” MacDowell; “I Love and the World is Mine,” 
Clayton Johns; “Awake, Awake, Fiana”, “Melody of the 
Harp,” and “The Praise of Islay,” Old Irish, and “The 
Campbells Are Coming,” Scottish. 

His excellent voice and thoughtful interpretations won 
for him enthusiastic applause. 
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COMPOSER GIVES CHICAGO 


REVIEWER MUSIC LESSON. 


Composer Brune Calls at Musical Courier Office and Explains What He Meant in His Music— 
One Thousand Singers for Bach’s “Passion” Music—Orchestra Plays Composition 
Depicting the Philosophy, Humor and General Existence in a 
Perambulator—Concerts, Recitals and Notes. 





Chicago, Ill., March 20, 1915. 
of the callers this week at this 
writer that the latter as well as 
other musical critics did not understand his “Sea Music,” 
and orchestra, which was performed 
time in Chicago at the American concert given 
last week under the direction of Glenn Dillard Gunn. Mr. 
objected to this writer’s statement that the composer 
emed unfamiliar with the scoring of a vocal number. Mr. 
added that had he wished to write a song with a 
but that in his “Sea 
as a vocal instrument 
orchestra’s instruments, Mr. Brune gave 
many examples in support of his theory, recalling, for in- 
the last act of “Tristan and Isolde” and stating that 
Wagner could have as well given the selection to the or- 
ut recourse to the voice, but that evidently the 
added greatly in giving color to the music. 

“The same is true with my composition,” said Mr. Brune. 
rhe writer then ventured to ask the composer if his selec- 
tion was not hampered by the strenuous reading given it 


Adolph 


ffice and informed the 


Brune was one 


ballade for baritone 


for the first 
Rrune 


brune 


pretty tune he could have done so, 
Music” the baritone was used only 


,dded to the 
Stance, 


chestra witix« 


singing 


by the lack of vocal power of the 
On this Mr. Brune was non- 
say nothing further. Mr. Brune prob- 


y the orchestra and also 
baritone, Burton Thatcher. 
ommital and would 
ibly is right, but the writer does not think that he is wrong. 

Jutia Cuxp’s REcIrAt, 

Last Sunday afternoon, March 14, at the Illinois Theatre, 
Julia Culp was heard in recital under the direction of F. 
Due to other activities the last group 
only was heard by the writer. It was made up of “Befreit” 
by Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolf’s “Sie 


Wight Neumann, 


ind “Morgen,” 


” 


1 Abmarsch,” “Ihr Jungen Leute,” “Mausfallen- 
spriichlein” and “Heimweh.” Miss Culp, as ever, inter- 
preted those songs admirably and had she been willing she 


ild have repeated each number in the last group, but she 
and rewarded her admirers by a splendid interpre- 
“Ave Maria” as a final encore after the 


dec line l 


tation of Bruch’s 
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close of the printed program. By the singing of each song 
in the last group the singer caused one regret—the writer’s 
inability to hear the group by Brahms, the Indian songs 
by Thurlow Lieurance, James H. Rogers and the Dutch 
Serenade by S. De Lange, as much pleasure must have 
been given her many hearers all through the course of her 
program. The recitalist was assisted by Coenraad V. Bos 
at the piano. 
Baver AND CASALS AT ORCHESTRA HALL. 

On the same afternoon at Orchestra Hall under the direc- 
tion of Wessels and Voegeli, Harold Bauer and Pablo 
Casals were heard in another of their sonata programs. 
The work of those two artists has been reviewed too often 
this season to need further comment. 


IRMA SeypeL-Eprra CastLe Jornt REcrrat. 


At the fifteenth of the series of Metropolitan concerts 
given under the direction of Ernest Briggs, Irma Seydel, 





MASTER JOSEPH CORRE, 


Pianist, twelve years of age. 
Talented pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn. 


violinist, and Edith Castle, contralto, both of Boston, were 
heard at the Fine Arts Theatre by an enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Seydel’s success elsewhere had preceded her here and 
the eulogistic reports were in every way justified. The re- 
viewer heard the violinist in her last group only, which 
was made up of Vieuxtemps’ “Rondino,” Beethoven’s ro- 
maunza in G, Mozart’s “Minuet” and “Hungarian Dances,” 
Nos. 7 and 8, by Brahms-Joachim. Miss Seydel has every- 
thing in her favor to win her audience. She has been en- 
dowed by nature with much personal charm and her savoir 
faire on the concert platform makes her on first impres- 
sion a favorite and after playing she completely captures 
her audience. Miss Seydel’s interpretation is scholarly, her 
fingering is excellent and the tone she draws from her in- 
strument is of large volume and of beautiful texture. Her 
bowing is superior and the impression she made warrants 
many return engagements. 

Edith Castle was heard also in her last group, which com- 
prised Fairfield’s “Night and Dawn,” Carpenter’s “The 
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- pianist. 


Sleep that Flits,” Rachmaninoff’s “Lilacs,” a child’s song 
and Chadwick’s “The Rose Leans Over the Pool.” The 
young contralto impressed favorably. 


Josepu Corre at Concress Hore. 


On the same afternoon in the Florentine room of the 
Congress Hotel, Gienn Dillard Gunn presented one of his 
most talented pupils, Master Joseph Corre. The little boy 
was heard by this writer in his second group, which con- 
sisted of the Mendelssohn scherzo in E minor, and the 
same composer’s “Spinning Song,” Schumann’s “Vogel als 
Prophet” and Chopin’s “Mazurka.” Master Corre, who 
but recently reached his twelfth birthday, has been well 
taught and his training was reflected in his playing, which 
would have been a credit to many professional pianists. 
The young boy played each of the compositions with the 
assurance of a man and displayed a facile and sure technic, 
beauty of tone and especially good pedaling. He was re- 
ceived enthusiastically and-already is one of the big assets 
of the Glenn Dillard Gunn studios, from which many pro- 
fessional pianists have gone forth during the last few years. 
Nellie Wulfe, violinist, about as old as her pianist con- 
frére, was heard only in the last bar of Hubay’s “Hejre 
Kati” and comment on her playing is deferred until an- 
other opportunity presents itself. 


At Centrat Music HALL. 


Again on the same afternoon another pupil of Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, Florence Le Clair, was heard at Central Music 
Hall. Miss Le Clair belongs also to the “Wunderkind” 
class. She looks to be about twelve years of age, and al- 
ready has much to recommend her to the musical public. 
The Beethoven sonata in A flat was well played. The 
young student’s only drawback is her lack of authority and 
poise, but she impressed as giving promise for the future 
and she, too, reflected credit not only on herself, but also 
on her mentor. 


Cartes R. BAKER IN CHICAGO, 


Charles R, Baker, the popular and astute advance man- 
ager of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, was among 
the callers at this office this week. Mr. Baker informed 
this department that next week the San Carlo Company 
would close its twenty-eighth week of successful grand 
opera, and at its conclusion Mr. Baker will go back to his 
home in Los Angeles, where he will spend the summer 
months. The advance manager of the San Carlo Company 
was sanguine over the future success of the company, 
which is so well headed by Fortune Gallo, whom Mr. Baker 
termed one of the best operatic managers in the world. 


RecitAL oF BusH CONSERVATORY. 


The Bush Conservatory gave another interesting recital 
at Bush Conservatory Recital Hall last Friday evening, 
March 19. The soloists were Lorraine Decker Campbell, 
soprano, pupil of Charles W. Clark, and Lyell Barber, 
Edgar A. Nelson played the accompaniments. 
Among the numbers on the program sung by Mrs. Camp- 
bell were two charming songs by the well known and dis- 
tinguished Chicago composer, Eleanore Everest Freer, 
whose “To a Painter” and “To a Dreamer” won the full 
approval of the public. 


ReEciTAL AT BLACKSTONE THEATRE. 


On the same afternoon another recital took place, also 
at the same hour, at the Blackstone Theatre, and was given 
by two local musicians. 


CenTraAL Music HAL. 


Central Music Hall, which was officially inaugurated un- 
der its new management last Sunday at a recital given by 
Florence le Clair, who appeared under the management of 
J. E. Allen, gave the impression of being one of the best 
halls for the purpose in the city. Since the improvements 
under the management of Harriet M. Snow, Central Music 
Hall should be made one of the logical halls for musical 
entertainments. The hall which, under previous manage- 
ment had been run down and which was censored for poor 
ventilation and improper care, has, it is to be hoped, opened 
on a better career, and success should reward its present 
sponsor. 


1,000 SINGERS For “PASSION Music.” 


Sunday afternoon, March 28, at 3 o’clock, Bach’s “Pas- 
sion Music” will be sung by the Apollo Musical Club, aug- 
mented to 1,000 singers, at the Auditorium Theatre. It 
has been seven years since the “Passion Music” was last 
heard in Chicago and the West, and this promises to be 
one of the big musical events of the season. Five noted 
solo artists will participate, as well as an orchestra of 
eighty musicians, with Harrison M. Wild conducting, and 
Edgar Nelson at the organ. It is expected that the per- 
formance will be over by 6 o’clock. 


Mrs. Frep SNYDER IN CHICAGO, 


Mrs. Fred Snyder, the well known impresaria and vocal 
teacher, of St. Paul, Minn., was in-Chicago last week. The 
popular director of the Vaninni School of Singing looked 
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the picture of health and met many of her friends while 
in the city. 
GLENN DriLtarp GuNN’s PROGRAM. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, the distinguished pianist and con- 
ductor, will give his annual Chicago recital next Sunday 
afternoon at 3.30 o’clock at the Fine Arts Theatre, under 
the management of Carl D. Kinsey. Mr. Gunn’s program 
includes the following numbers: Two choral preludes, Bach- 
Busoni; andante favori, Beethoven; scherzo in B minor, 
Chopin; “Bear Dance,” Bella-Bartoc; menuett, Schubert ; 
capriccio in B minor, Brahms; andante from “Celtic Son- 
ata,” MacDowell; “Pagodes,” Debussy; “Laufenburg” 
(Swiss waltz), d’Indy; sonata in B minor, Liszt. 


Last “Poputar CLassicaL Concert.” 


The Spry-Kortschak-Steindel Trio, assisted by Minnie 
Fish-Griffin, furnished the program for the third and last 
“popular classical concert” at the Fine Arts Theatre, on 
Monday afternoon, March 15. On the program were ex- 
cerpts from Schubert's trio in B flat, Saint-Saéns’ trio in F, 
and Tschaikowsky’s trio, op. 50. Mrs. Griffin rendered a 
group by Beethoven and Hugo Wolf and the “Depuis le 
jour” aria from “Louise.” The trio playéd its. selections 
with good tone and musicianship and the many listeners 
rewarded them with much applause. 


MacBurney Stupents Busy in REcITAt FIevp. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert M. Bailey sang the baritone and 
soprano roles in “The Creation” at Hays City, Kan., on 
March 10 and 12, and are now filling concert engagements 
in the Middle West. They are giving a joint program, in 
which type of work they have won much success. 

Worthe Faulkner, tenor, with Sidney Arno Dietch, pian- 
ist, spent the first two weeks in March concertizing in 
Florida, and were so successful that they have been en- 
gaged for a larger number of concerts for next season. 

During the past month Ethel Geistweit Benedict has sung 
the soprano roles in Gounod’s “Gallia” and Sullivan’s 
“Prodigal Son” at Grace Episcopal Church, in Oak Park, 
Gaul’s “Ruth” at the North Shore Congregational Church, 


and Brahms’ “Requiem” at the Second Congregational’ 


Church, Oak Park. She also sang before the Tuesday 
Club and the Oak Park Civics Club. 

Florence Pettinger, soprano, and Clifford W. Johnston, 
tenor, gave the musical program for the annual meeting of 
the Iowa State College Alumni at the Auditorium Hotel 
on March 13, and Miss Pettinger has several engagements 
in Iowa for the early spring. 

Grace Brune Marcusson will sing the soprano role of 
“The Creation” in Boise, Idaho, on April 21, and will make 
a concert tour to the Coast. 


Harotp Henry’s INTERPRETATION CLASS. 


Harold Henry continues to meet the members of his in- 
terpretation class once every two weeks. While this is 
open to all his pupils, it is attended more largely by those 
who are doing professional work. The following program 
was played on March 15: Sonata, op. 2, No. 1, Beethoven; 
“Hunting Song,” Mendelssohn; “Danse Andalouse,” Mac- 
Dowell, by Lenore Wood; sonata, op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven, 
and “Sonata Eroica,” MacDowell, by Clara Harsh; and 
“March Wind,” MacDowell, by Georgiana Lay. The play- 
ing of each number is criticised by the members of. the 
class as well as by Mr. Henry. 


AMATEUR Mustcat CLus CONCERT. 


The Amateur Musical Club gave a concert at the Second 
Presbyterian Church last Monday afternoon, March 15. 
The program opened with the duet from “Stabat Mater,” 
well sung by Monica Graham Stults and Jennie F. W. 
Johnson. Mrs. Stults also was heard in “Hear Ye Israel,” 
from “Elijah,” displaying her glorious organ to best ad- 
vantage. The other soloists were highly satisfactory. 


Norice oF Frrst MeEetinc or CHicaco Opera CREDITORS. 


Notice of the first meeting of creditors in the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
Illinois was sent out in the matter of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, bankrupt, in bankruptcy No. 23,235. 

To the creditors of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
a corporation of Chicago, in the county of Cook, a dis- 


trict aforesaid, a bankrupt notice is hereby given that on 
the 4th day of March, A. D. 1915, the said Chicago Grand 
Opera Company was duly adjudicated bankrupt and that 
the first meeting of its creditors will be held at Room 
437, Monadnock Block, in Chicago, Ill., on the 29th day of 
March, A. D. 1915, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, at which 
time the said creditors may attend, prove their claims, ap- 
point a trustee, examine the bankrupt and transact such 
other business as may properly come before said meeting. 


CAROLINA WHITE WINs CASE. 


A suit brought by Manager Jessamine Allen to recover 
$427.50, which she alleged was due her from Carolina 
White, was nonsuited by counsel for Miss Allen before 
Judge Stelk last week. Miss Allen said the amount was 
due for services in booking the defendant with the United 
Booking Office of America, which secured engagements 
for Miss White on the Orpheum Circuit. Miss White 
testified that she did not owe Miss Allen that amount, be- 
cause the latter failed to book her within a period specified 
in the contract, and she was later booked through an East- 
ern agency. Miss Allen filed the suit on an attachment 
basis. Attorneys for Miss Allen said another suit to re- 
cover $1,000 from Mrs. White-Longone on another con- 
tract would be filed. 


Fourth CHAMBER Music CoNceRT. 


In Orchestra Hall Foyer, Thursday afternoon, March 
18, the fourth program of the tenth season of the Chicago 
Chamber Music Society was given by the Chicago String 
Quartet. The program comprised the Mozart E flat ma- 
jor quartet and the Brahms’ quartet in B flat major, both 
well rendered. 


Leonarp Borwick rn EvaANsTon. 


Leonard Borwick, the distinguished English pianist, who 
has aroused great interest in New York this season, gave 
a recital last Friday evening, March 19, at Music Hall, 
Evanston, in the fifth of the artists’ concerts given under 
the auspices of the Northwestern University School of 
Music. 


DorotHea NortH IN THE WEST. 


Dorothea North, soprano, left last week for recitals in 
the West. On March 19 she appeared at the college in 
Mitchell, S. Dak.; on March 21 at the Academy at Sioux 
City, Ia. On March 23 she will sing with the Music Club 
at Beatrice, Neb. 


Marcetca CrAFt AT OrcHESTRA HALL. 


Marcella Craft will make her debut in Chicago next 
Monday evening, March 22, at the benefit concert for the 
St. Joseph Hospital to be given at Orchestra Hall. 


Bary Carrtace Music HEarp. 


The twenty-third ptogram given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, on Friday afternoon, 
March 19, and Saturday evening, March 20, was one of 
the most interesting and pleasurable of the season. The 
soloist of the day was Alma Gluck, the ever popular so- 
prano, who was heard in five songs, the aria “Durch Zart- 
lichkeit und Schmeichelein” from “Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail,” the Charpentier aria “Depuis le jour” from 
“Louise,” “Chanson Indoue” from “Sadko” by Rimsky- 
Korsakow and the same composer’s “Through the Woods” 
from “Snegourochka.” 

The John A. Carpenter suite, “Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator,” was the backbone of the program. The new 
suite, which is as original as the title, won an overwhelm- 
ing success for the composer. Mr. Carpenter has made 
himself known to the American musical world especially 
through his songs, which have been inscribed on programs 
abroad, as well as in this country, and also through his 
sonata for piano and violin, but in his suite he had the 
first opportunity to use an orchestra to bring out the full 
meaning of his imaginative mind. Indeed, one must have 
an elastic imagination to write a suite about a perambulator 
and a child born in Chicago. The first movement depicts 
the child in his little carriage wheeled by his nurse, who 
enjoys the wind and sun. The nurse, of course, had to 
meet the policeman, “round like a ball, taller than my 


father, blue, fearful, fascinating. I feel him before he 
comes. 1 see him after he goes. I try to analyze his 
appeal. It is not buttons alone nor belt nor baton. I sus- 
pect it is his eye and the way he walks. He walks like 


doom. My nurse feels it too. She becomes less firm, 
less powerful. My perambulator hurries. Then they con- 
verse. I listen with discretion at a signal to my nurse. 


¥ 


The policeman resumes his march. He is gone, but I 
feel him after he is gone.” The third movement is given 
to the hurdy gurdy, the fourth to the lake, the fifth to 
the dogs and the last to dreams. 

To paint in vivacious colors the different phases of 
every day baby happenings Mr. Carpenter showed his 
knowledge of childhood and his suite scintillates with hu- 
mor and fun. The audience especially enjoyed the music 
of the street organ and the barking of the dogs, as well 
as the division given to Lake Michigan. From the above 
it must not be thought that the suite is cacophonous and 
made only to stimulate the hilarity of the public. On 
the contrary, it is built on scientific lines and Mr. Car- 
penter has written music full of melody and harmony 
most agreeable to the ear. His music, though devoted to 
the second city in the country, and though written by an 
American, has a strong Gallic accent and it shows the com- 
poser to be an able disciple of the French school. At the 
conclusion of the number the public applauded vociferous- 
ly, and Mr. Stock had to drag the bashful composer to 
the stage to acknowledge personally the warm welcome 
given his new composition. 4 

Alma Gluck was the other large attraction of the day. 
The songstress’ success was as big as it was deserved, and 
as she previously had been heard here in the same num- 
bers in recital, nothing remains to be said except that 
again she won the hearts of her numerous admirers. 

The other orchestral numbers were the overture to 
“Anacreon,” by Cherubini; the Reger serenade for orches- 
tra, op. 95, and Glazounow’s “Scene Dansant,” op. 81. 
Each number was rendered superbly by the orchestra un- 
der the masterful baton of its leader, Frederick Stock, to 
whom credit is due in a large measure for a most pleas- 
ant day. 


HaNNA But er At Fine Arts THEATRE. 


At the Fine Arts Theatre last Thursday evening, March 
11, Hanna Butler, the popular soprano, was heard in the 
aria from Charpentier’s “Louise” and a group of Swedish 
songs, in all of which she revealed her clear and agreeable 
organ to best advantage. Mrs. Charles Orchard played 
most artistic accompaniments for the recitalist. Mrs. 
Butler has been chosen as assisting artist by the Brahms 
Trio, which will give another program in the Fine Arts 
Theatre on April 11. At that time Mrs. Butler will sing 
a group by John A. Carpenter with the composer at the 
piano. 


ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER’S CINCINNATI SUCCESS. 


This office has received from Cincinnati the following 
telegram: 


Orchestra lecture a great success. Emery 
Dr. Kunwald conducted Cincinnati Orchestra. 
with full orchestra very effective. Anne Shaw Faulkner 
sonal success. Even orchestra men were enthusiastic. 
may well be proud to have brought Miss Faulkner. 
trations will probably be given next season. 


Auditorium crowded 


Illustrations given 
wins per 
Cincinnati 
Further illus- 


The Anne Shaw Faulkner above referred to is Anne 
Faulkner Oberndorfer, the well known orchestra! and op- 
eratic lecturer, whose lecture on orchestras was heard in 
Chicago last season. 

Cuicaco SympHony OrcHEsTRA PENSION Funp Concert. 

Next Tuesday evening, March 23, the pension and invalid 
fund concert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will be 
given. As already announced the program will be entirely 
devoted to works of Wagner and the soloist will be Julia 
Claussen, the great Wagnerian contralto. 


Last “EvENING oF CHAMBER Music.” 


The last of the “Three Evenings of Chamber Music” in 
the Fine Arts Assembly Room will be a sonata recital by 
Harry Weisbach, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and M. Jennette Loudon, pianist. A new sonata 
by Julius Weismann will be played for the first time in 
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The will also include the Mozart C 
major, No. 8, and the Beethoven G major sonatas. 


Chicago program 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY HAPPENINGS. 


Mary Kryl, pianist, will appear in recital, Saturday after- 

noon, March 27, at Kimball Hall, assisted by Sol Heller, 

Miss Krvl is one of the most accomplished young 

pianists in this country. Although but sixteen years of 

age, she plays the greater number of the standard concertos 
and the masterpieces of piano literature. 


baritone 


Tuesday evening, March 23, two very talented children, 
Marion and Stella Roberts, will give a joint recital at Kim- 
ball Hall. Stella Roberts, a pupil of Herbert Butler, will 
play the Sinding violin concerto and several Kreisler num- 
and with Miss Marion the Grieg G major sonata. 
Marion Roberts, a pupil of Louise Robyn, will play the 
Bethoven C minor concerto, accompanied by a string quin- 


bers 


Cet. 
Notes. 


Che Ravinia Club, of which Mrs. Harold F. McCormick 
is the honorary president and who counts on its board the 
leading society ladies in the city, has sent an invitation to 
this office to attend a spring festival, to be presented by 
Buryl Rubinstein, pianist; Nikolai Sokoloff, violinist, and 
James Whittaker, accompanist, next Thursday afternoon, 
March 25, in the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel. 

Albert Spalding comes to the Illinois Theatre, Sunday 
ifternoon, April 11, for a violin recital under the direction 
of F. Wight Neumann. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, will give a song recital 
at Winona, Minn., Tuesday evening, March 30. 

The seventh concert of the Chicago Woman’s Musical 
Club will be given Thursday, April 1, in the Francis I 
Room of the Congress Hotel. 

Clarence Stroupe, a talented pianist from the class of 
Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey, gave a recital in Oak Park last 
Friday evening, March 19. 

The Sherwood Music School announces a recital to be 
ve given Marie Pierik, pianist, assisted by Else Harthan- 
Arendt Thurber Recital Hall, next 
Wednesday evening, March 24. The same school announces 
a piano recital to be given by pupils of Ethel Lathrop 
Marley, on Saturday afternoon, March 30. 

\ piano recital by Elizabeth Layman, pupil of Clarence 
Eidam, will be given on Tuesday evening, March 23, in the 
Auditorium Recital Hall. 


mezzo-soprano, at 


\t the nineteenth concert, to be given Sunday evening, 
March 21, at Sinai Temple, by the Hyde Park Orchestra 
of fifty-five players (Arthur Dunham, conductor), Mary 
Hansen, violinist, will be the soloist. 

Gertrude Farrell, soprano, a pupil of Lucille Stevenson, 
and Grace Eidam, pianist, pupil of Clarence Eidam, will be 
among the talent inscribed on a program given at the Audi- 

rium Recital Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 20. 

The Columbia School of Music will present on Friday 
evening, March 21, in Assembly Hall, pupils of Ludwig 
Becker, with Isabella Hallanger at the piano, assisted by 
Lillian Price, soprano, a pupil of Louise St. John Wester- 


velt 





Wheelers Please. 


Contradicting various rumors to the contrary, comes the 
word that William Wheeler, tenor, about a month ago 
signed a contract as soloist at St. Bartholomew's Epis- 
‘opal Church, New York, for this coming year. 

On Tuesday, March 9, Mr. Wheeler appeared in joint 
recital with Mrs. Wheeler in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Wanamaker store, Philadelphia. Mrs. Wheeler, who is 
blessed with a lovely soprano voice, sang “Depuis le Jour” 
“A May Day” (Walthew), 
“Spring Song” (Stern), “The 
(Molloy), “Mammy’s Song” (Ware), and 
(Cottenet). Together they sang “Una 

(Lucantoni), “Under the Flowers” 
Spross), “La Serenata” (Tosti), and an old Scotch song, 
Under My Plaidie,” completed the program. 


from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 


“Memory” (Meaghley), 
Kerry Dance” 
Re a Red Rose” 
Notte e Venezia” 
Come 
Mr. Wheeler’s numbers were a recitative and aria by 
Liza Lehmann, “Es blinkt der Thau” (Rubinstein), “Im 
ihne” (Grieg), “Still wie die Nacht” (Bohm), “Morn- 
(Henschel), “I Hear the Brooklet Murmur” 
Neidlinger), “Wind and Lyre” (Ware). The two voices 
led beautifully in the duet numbers and were equally 
solo work. 
\ large audience was most appreciative and enthusiastic 


S praise, 


Hymn” 


ctive in 
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Death of Eugene D. Russel. 


Eugene D. Russel, principal of the Lynn (Mass.) Classi- 
cal High School and president of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, died suddenly in his office at the school 
Wednesday morning, March 18. 
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LEO ORNSTEIN DISCUSSES 
FUTURISTIC MUSIC. 


“I Am Trying to Make a Propaganda for New Music, That Is, the Ultra-Modern,” 
Declared the Young Russian Composer-Pianist to a Musical Courier 
Interviewer—“This Thing Is Right Because I Feel It.” 
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Leo Ornstein is the young Russian—he was born in 
Krementchough, South Russia, in 1895—whose four con- 
certs at the Bandbox Theatre, New York, this season, 
aroused so much interest because of their particularly 
futuristic character, Young Ornstein projects his own 
unique and striking personality not alone into his inter- 
pretations at the piano, but he discusses also his particular 
propaganda with a zeal which convinces that his whole 
soul is in his work. 

“I am trying to make a propaganda for new music, that 
is the ultra-modern,” he said to the writer recently, in 
rapid, fluent English. “I am just using all modern men 
of all the schools—Debussy, Ravel of the French, Korn- 
gold and Schénberg of the Austrian, Albeniz of the Span- 
ish, Reger of the German, and, I suppose, Ornstein——” 

“And Richard Strauss?” 

“No, I do not care especially for his works. I do not 
consider that one school is most representative either. My 
idea is to get away from writing merely technic—to have 
the mere formula,” continued the young composer-pianist 
in another vein. “I feel that every individual has to ex- 
press himself as sincerely as possible and that the moment 
that he conforms to set rules, he tries to mold his crea- 
tion into a conventional form, then the music is not spon- 
taneous as it ought to be in every respect. Music has no 
value when not spontaneous. Mathematics has too fre- 
quently been mistaken for mere logic, that is as applied 
to music. There is no reason why every musician should 
not have a so called musical logic of his own.” 

“In regard to your own music, how were you inspired 
to its composition?” the interviewer questioned. 

“Three years ago,” dreamily recollective, “I suddenly 
heard these curious chords—my ears were not accustomed 
to what my heart and brain had conceived; I thought I 
was going mad; these chords kept coming until my ears 
grew thoroyghly accustomed to them, and I then was con- 
vinced that all this entered into the scheme of evolution.” 

“But had you not been influenced by futurists perhaps?” 

“The most advanced works that I knew at this time 


were one piece by Debussy and one of Max Reger. 1 had 
been entirely conventional until this time—had simply com- 
posed or written what I had learned; there was no ex- 
pression in it.” 

“Just where then would you place the old masters? Are 
we to stop placing Bach, Mozart, etc., on our programs 
according to the advanced scheme?” 

“There always has to be a sense of fitness in every thing. 
Now Mozart was very appropriate at his period and cer- 
tainly no one admires and loves to play his music more 
than I, but—think of the inappropriateness of playing 
Mozart at this time and in this age! It is exactly as in- 
consistant as a man wearing his hair in the fashion of the 
fourteenth century and appearing in modern evening 
clothes. 

“Of course I do not mean that we ought to exclude 
Bach, Beethoven and Mozart. They should be used all 
the time—but they ought never to be used as an end but 
always as a means for further progress. I certainly do not 
believe in remaining at any one period until I die and I 
do not want to see modern composers using preconceived 
formulas, but given over to self-expression.” 

Young Ornstein has aroused considerable discussion in 
London, Paris and Christiania by his ultra-modern ten- 
dencies. He has been said to “out-Schénberg Schénberg,” 
and is mentioned frequently with Schénberg and Stravin- 
sky. The London Standard stated: “Now it is M. Orn- 
stein’s Futurist experimentalizings that should surely set 
all London by the ears. . M. Ornstein is a won- 
derfully fine player. M. Schonberg and M. Scria- 
bine are poor futurists beside M. Ornstein, and they will 
have to look to their laurels if they are not to be com- 
pletely outdone by their young contemporary.” 

Technical problems of the piano are only secondary. 
These he has mastered. It is in the field of composition 
that Ornstein is arousing especial discussion. 

That he believes in all sincerity in the seriousness of 
his work he says in his own words: 

“This thing is right because I feel it.” 





Another McCormack Crowd. 


John McCormack night brought perhaps a record crowd 
for that building to the Century Opera House, New York. 
This was Sunday evening, March 21, when every available 
nook was occupied, on stage and off. And there was the 
usual fund of manifest enthusiasm and double and triple 
encores. The occasion was similar to all those others 
which the Musicat Courter has chronicled so many times 
in the short career of the Irish tenor. The program was 
an “All-ballad” one and the tenor’s inimitable voice re- 
sponded to his happy mood and despite Mr. McCormack’s 
generosity, the crowd left the place insatiate. 

To his programmed items: “Adelaide,” Beethoven; 
“Once Again,” Sullivan; “Sally in Our Alley,” Carey; 
“Come Into the Garden Maud,” Balfe; “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” Crouch; “The Low-Back’d Car,” Lover; “The Irish 
Emigrant,” Baker; “Mary of Argyle,” Old Scotch; “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” Jonson; “The Trumpeter,” 
Dix, Mr. McCormack added the old and new favorites, 
“Mavis,” “Ballynure Ballad,” “Mother Machree,” “Molly 
Branigan,” “Little Grey Home in the West” and “1 Hear 
You Calling Me.” : 

Donald McBeath was warmly greeted in his selections 
and responded likewise to encores. His numbers were: 
“Cavatina,” Raff; “The Indian Lament,” Dvorak-Kreisler ; 
“Berceuse,” Townsend, and “Scherzo,” Van Goens. 

Edwin Schneider’s accompaniments were as usual en- 
tirely in keeping with the interpretation. of the songs. 





Mildred Dilling at Sherry’s. 


Dixie was well represented last Thursday afternoon, 
March 18, when a good-sized audience gathered at Sherry’s, 
New York, to listen to what proved to be a most delight- 
ful program of Southern songs and recitations, with the 
addition of attractive harp solos. 

Louise Alice Williams, in a costume of 1860, was heard 
in numerous plantation stories and songs, all of which 
pleased. Mabel Beddoe, mezzo-contralto, dressed in a cos- 
tume of 1830, contributed several old ballads and melodies, 


and Lula Armistead, soprano, added two Southern songs 
of unusual merit. 

Miss Williams has a pure Southern accent and portrayed 
the old mammy and uncle and the Southern lady in real- 
istic fashion. Both Miss Beddoe and Miss Armistead sang 
well. 

The playing of Mildred Dilling, the harpist, was one of 
the features of the afternoon program, She contributed 
six numbers, all of which were played splendidly. 

The harpist chose a variety of selections, and well so, 
for the audience was given a good opportunity of judging 
the ability of the artists from different standpoints. Bach’s 
“Bouree,” as in Debussy’s “Arabesque,” she portrayed true 
musicianship in her playing. Her tones were always good. 
In Tedeschi’s “Pattuglia Spagnola” particularly was her 
splendid technic noticeable; this last number was one of 
the best she offered. 

In her second group—‘“Song of the Boatmen of the 
Volga” (Russian folksong), “Chansons de Guillot Martin” 
(XVI Century) and “Impromptu Caprice” (Pierné)—her 
playing was equally satisfying and the impression she left 
behind her was a most favorable one. 

Following her last number, Miss Dilling was obliged to 
hustle away in order to take part on the program of the 
Schola Cantorum program at Aeolian Hall the same after- 
noon. An account of this second concert will be found on 
another page of this issue of the MusicaL Courter. 

The patronesses on this occasion were: Mrs. Alfred 
Duane Pell, Emily M. De Peyster, Mrs. H. W. Taft, 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mrs. 
Alexander Jay Bruen, Mrs. J. R. McKee, Miss 
H. K. Welles, Mrs. Clement S. Henry, Mrs. Jas. B. Law- 
ton, Mrs. Nicholas Palmer, Mrs. Geo. R. Schieffelin, Mrs. 
Clarence Wadsworth, Miss Sargent, Elizabeth Eames, 
Misses Frazer, Mrs. Edward Keyes, Annie Howe Wilson, 
Mrs. Chas. Dana Gibson, Mrs. George Gordon Battle, Mrs. 
Willoughby W. Sharp, Mrs, Jas. B. Duke, Mrs. Rufus Pat- 
terson, Mrs. Junius Parker, Mrs. Richard Emory Warfield, 
Mrs. Roger Williams, Mrs. Markham Marshall, Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Taylor, Mrs. F. M. Williamson, Josephine Walton, 
Mrs. Carl Bitter, Mrs. J. Herbert Claiborne and Mrs. F. 
M. Cutcheon. 
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CINCINNATI ACTIVITIES. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17, 1915. 

Frederick J. Hoffmann, pianist, of the College of Music, 
added new laurels to his artistic reputation by the masterly 
recital given at the Odeon, Tuesday night. The Bee- 
thoven E flat sonata, which Mr. Hoffmann selected to open 
the program, was given an authoritative reading, imbued 
with the spirit of the composer. The virile pianism and 
technical ability which distinguish Mr. Hoffmann’s play- 
ing were well brought out in the twelve symphonic studies 
of Schumann. The Chopin group, nocturne No..2 in D 
flat major, polonaise in E flat minor and valse brillante 
in A flat major, were particularly beautiful, full of poetry 
and charm. In conclusion, Mr. Hoffmann played “St. 
Francis Walking on the Waves,” by Liszt, producing some 
very brilliant and colorful effects. A large audierice in- 
sisted on recalling this favorite pianist many times. 





MARCIAN THALBERG’s SECOND RECITAL. 


Marcian Thalberg, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, gave his second piano recital this season, Tues- 
day night, in Conservatory Hall, before an audience of im- 
posing proportions. Possessed of a technic equal to the 
greatest demands that might be made upon it, and superb 
brilliancy, Mr. Thalberg’s recitals always bring out an audi- 
ence of the most cultured musical people of the city. On 
this occasion he confined himself to the three composers, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. The Beethoven sonata, op. 
110, which opened the program, called forth intense en- 
thusiasm. The Chopin group included nocturne, F ma- 
jor, ballade in G minor, berceuse and six etudes, which 
Mr. Thalberg played with his usual virility and keen sense 
of tonal beauty. The Liszt group was made up of the 
“Dante” sonata, “Au Bord d’une Source” and the polonaise 
in E major, bringing the concert to an effective close. 
Mr. Thalberg received many compliments and congratula- 
tions on his splendid work. 

Myra Reep’s REcITAL. 

Myra Reed’s piano recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music last Tuesday evening proved to be a fine demon- 
stration of the artistic results being achieved by local tal- 
ents under Cincinnati’s leading musicians. Miss Reed is 
a pupil of Marcian Thalberg, and reflects brilliant credit 
upon her distinguished master. Her playing was that 
of a pianist prepared to enter upon her profession and dis- 
tinctly outside the general student standard. Opening her 
program with a mature presentation of the Chopin B minor 
sonata, she continued with a charming group of Chopin 
and Schumann, leading into the field of the virtuoso de- 
mands of the Paganini variations of Brahms, two volumes, 
which she gave with the utmost ease and sweep. Her play- 
ing was a joy even to the jaded concert goer, and she was 
the recipient of much well merited applause. Her second 
recital will occur Thursday evening, April 8. 

Frances Moses’ CiAss Hearn. 

Frances Moses’ class was heard in a delightful song re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music last Mon- 
day afternoon. Many promising new voices were brought 
out for a first hearing, and, in addition, a number of stu- 
dents well advanced along the artistic road gave evidence 
of the excellent instruction they are receiving. Those par- 
ticipating were Louise Beck, Marian Kitchell, Alwyn 
Cahill, Alice Morris, Elsie Lutzwig, Helen Kuhlman, Ruth 
Baur Shreve. The program opened with a refined presen- 
tation of a group of choruses by fifteen members of Miss 
Moses’ class, in which the above soloists were joined by 
Ruth Duncan, Mary Bates, Erma Pringle, Myrtha Bucher, 
Mabel Armstrong, Ruth Nocka, Opal Marsh and Bennie 
Fox. 

CoLLeGe oF Music STRING QuaARTET. 


An encouraging sign of the increasing familiarity and 
popularity of chamber concerts was evidenced by the large 
audience of music lovers at the final concert given by the 
College of Music string quartet at the Odeon last Wednes- 
day evening. Practically every seat was occupied and the 
audience appeared in a responsive mood throughout the 
evening. The college quartet includes Johannes Miersch, 
William Morgan Knox, Walter Werner and Ignace Argie- 
wicz. The individual ability of these artists defied criti- 
cism, and the unity which has already become so conspicu- 
ous a part in their playing is becoming more and more 
realized. This was emphasized in a somewhat startling 
manner in their reading of the Beethoven F minor quartet, 
where there was a perfect oneness of rhythm and unity of 
conception. The Dohnanyi quintet for piano and strings, 
in which Romeo Gorno was the assisting artist, offered 
another test of high musicianship, and its beauties were 
interpreted also with the same clarity and surety shown in 
the performance of the quartet. Signor Gorno fully sus- 
tained the claims that have always been made for him as 
an accomplished ensemble player. 

The program was interspersed with a group of songs by 
modern German composers and was presented in a de- 
lightful manner by Hans Schroeder, baritone. This proved 
a very sensible and attractive feature of the evening. Mr. 
Schroeder’s offerings consisted of songs by Reger, Wolf 





and Strauss, and he sang them with intensity and intelli- 
gent conception of the music. His voice is one that is sin- 
gularly pleasant to listen to, while his phrasifig is broad 
and dignified, all in all a well equipped singer. Louis Victor 
Saar played the accompaniments with authority. 

Notes. 


Thursday evening, March 25, is the date announced for 
the fourth concert by the Conservatory orchestra, under 
the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, to be given at 
Hughes High School Auditorium. The soloists announced 
are Inez Gill, pianist; Mrs. William A. Evans, soprano, 
and Robert Schenk, violinist. 

A large audience was attracted to the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music by the regular Saturday students’ re- 
cital, in which talent appeared from the classes of Clara 
Bridge, Jemmie Vardeman, Fery Lulek, Louis Schwebel, 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, Marcian Thalberg and Theodor 
Bohlmann. Those taking part were: Mildred Howard, 
Mildred Pfeiffer, Constance Strauss, Ruth Helen Wolf, 
Marjorie Mechline, Sarah Stasel, Robert Schenk, Romilda 
Stall and Lena Kraft. 

The evening recital by Romeo Gorno, pianist, and Gia- 
cinto Gorno, baritone, will be given at the Odeon, March 
23. This will be one of the last of the College of Music 
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subscription evenings, and an excellent program is being 
prepared for this event. Jessie PaRTLoN TYREE. 





Bowes Studio Notes. 





Henry Weldon, basso of the Century Opera Company 
and an old Paris friend of Charles Bowes, constituted a 
particularly interesting feature of last week’s musicale at 
the studios of Mr. Bowes. The many guests were de- 
lighted with Mr. Weldon’s noble voice and broad style. 
H. G. Stephens, baritone, was heard to good advantage in 
a group of Chadwick songs and Tour’s “Mother O’ Mine,” 
showing marked improvement since his last appearance. 

Ruth Cunningham was heard in “Ce que j’appéle beau,” 
from Massenet’s “Sapho,” and Ulrica’s aria from “Un 
Ballo in Maschera.” This artist-pupil of Mr. Bowes is 
singing extremely well, beautiful style, diction and great 
smoothness of voice being especially marked. 

Mr. Bowes sang the bass air from the “Persian Garden,” 
“Le Lazzarone,” by Ferrari, and was assisted by Miss 
Cunningham in a number of duets. This was one of the 
most delightful musicales given in the Bowes studios this 
season. 

In accordance with the suggestion of a well known 
manager, Miss Cunningham and Mr. Bowes have decided 
to do joint recital work, as a mezzo-soprano and a basso 
form a rather unusual combination. Grace Bowden, who 
is the studio accompanist, has consented to go with them 
as soloist and accompanist. 





Important Frank la Forge Notice. 


Frank la Forge, the eminent composer-pianist-accom- 
panist, will accept'a limited number of pupils in coaching 
and piano for the summer. Mr. la Forge may be ad- 


dressed at 210 West Forty-fourth street, New York. Not 
only as the accompanist for Frances Alda and Marcella 
Sembrich and such artists, but as a composer of marked 
ability has Mr. la Forge become well known to music 
lovers and musicians of this country. 


More Katharine Goodson Applause. 


Katharine Goodson, the soloist, swept into the opening chords of 
the Tschaikowsky B flat concerto with a breadth of tone and indi 
viduality, 





even in the technical octave passages, that were natural 
but none the less delightful. Tremendous energy, the chief feature 
of her playing in this instance, coupled with excellent interpretation 
of the middle movement with the unique scherzo, marked a very 
satisfactory rendition of this much heard work.—The Chicago Daily 
Tribune, March 2, 1915. 





Mme. Goodson let herself go into the spirit of the music 
with the passion of the Slav. . 

Mme. Goodson had the feeling for it, the big sweep, the power 
and the virtuosity to pick up the tempo of that tremendous acceler 
ando in the first movement just as Mr. Oberhoffer gave it to her 
and he had worked it up to a furious pace. 
baric if you will, with glowing colors splashed on with a heavy 
brush; not the restrained utterance of the polished West, but vivid 
with the splendor of the East. Mme. Goodson was called out a 
half a dozen or more times, and Mr. Oberhoffer had finally to take 
the stand and give the signal for the next number before the people 
would stop.—The Chicago Evening Post, March 1, 


It was gorgeous, bar- 


1915. 





Katharine Goodson, in her playing of the Grieg concerto won ad 
miration from the first phrase. Fire, delicacy amd vigor raised the 
concerto to the highest degree of musical possibility. 

But it was Liszt’s second rhapsody, whch followed the C major 
etude by Chopin and a D flat minor valse, that won an ovation for 
the gifted English woman. 
position by her husband, Arthur Hinton, the “Etude Arabesque,” 
delicate, rhythmic and The City Post 
March 3, 1915. 


Mme. Goodson responded with a com 


rich in melody. Kansas 





Mme. Goodson came to Kansas City heralded only by enthusiastic 
press notices, but she had played few bars of the score of the Grieg 
concerto for piano and orchestra in A minor before the 
realized her artistic worth, She seems to revel in the virile and dra- 
matic and her comparatively frail physique makes the results aston 
ishing. While there is nothing that suggests the masculine in her 
work, she is nevertheless one of the most vigorous players who has 
appeared here in a long time. And the big Liszt second 
rhapsody! In the latter she was in her artistic element and the fiery 


audience 


vigor with which she played it inspired insistent demands for an 
encore. With the enthusiastic sanction of the audience and manage 
ment, she broke the no-encore rule and responded.—The Kansas City 


Journal, March 3, 1915. 





Yesterday’s symphony concert, 
of the 


attended by the largest audience 
besides presenting a program of marked interest, 


introdvced to Kansas City a pianist who will long be counted among 


season, 


our most memorable musical visitors. Grieg was exalted to the high 
€st position among poetic composers; she allowed nothing common 
place in phrases wherein many seek only graceful melody; she found 
poetic reason in every passage, bringing to it all the values of ten 
derness and power that it can express. It was a surprisingly im- 
pressive performance, in which the playing of the orchestra deserved 
a full share of praise. She was recalled many times after the brilliant 
conclusion, 

The audience’s enthusiasm rose to something like an ovation at the 
close of a group of solos. The Chopin C major etude and D flat 
valse were played with charming delicacy and fine rhythmic clear 
ness, but it was Liszt’s second rhapsody that caused the suspension 
of the no encore rule, played with a truly refined rhapsodical elo 
quence. The reward was one of Mr. Hinton’s beautiful works, the 
“Etude Arabesque,” a gem of swift, quaint melody and subtle har 
mony, most pianistic—Kansas City Star, 


March 3, 1915. (Adver 


tisement.) 





Delightful Musicale at Sulli Home. 


Tuesday evening, March 16, a reception and musicale 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Giorgio M. Sulli, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Daisy Evans, who opened the pro- 
gram with a piano solo and who acted as accompanist for 
the singers, has a lovely voice of lyric quality, which was 
well shown in her rendering of Muratori’s “Amore.” Mary 
Timmons possesses a dramatic soprano voice of much 
power and warmth. Her interpretation of the lullaby from 
“Jocelyn,” with violin obligato played by Andrew Zundel, 
and of Ronald’s “Come Into the Sun,” displayed her artis- 
tic temperament and were much enjoyed by the audience. 
Margaret Virrill, whose voice is of a lovely contralto qual- 
ity, sang “You and Love” (D’Hardelot) and Pinsuti’s “I! 
Libro Santo,” with much feeling. These three young art- 
ists are pupils of Mrs. Sulli and reflect due credit upon 
her method of teaching. 

Joseph J. Dawes, baritone, delighted the audience with 
his masterful renditions of Schumann’s “The Two Grena- 
diers” and an aria from Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera.” Mr. 
Dawes is a pupil of Mr. Sulli, who has been heard fre- 
quently in concert. 

After repeated requests, Mrs. Sulli sang “Vissi d’Arte” 
(Puccini), displaying her splendid voice and thorough mu- 
sicianship. Marion Pritchard gave a delightful recitation, 
which added variety and enjoyment to the evening’s pro- 
gram. 





Percy Hemus Will Sing in Baltimore. 


Baltimore is to hear Percy Hemus, “America’s Baritone,” 
in an all American recital at the Lyric Theatre, April s. 
As usual Gladys Craven, his excellent accompanist, will ap- 
pear with him. 
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MOST UNMUSICAL ENGLISH 
CITY IS LIVERPOOL. 


Concerts Poorly Patronized and Municipality 
Supports Only Band and Organ Manifesta- 
tions—The Boult Course and the Phil- 
harmonic and Rodewald Series— A 
New Musical Directory. 


Liverpool, February 27, 1915. 

As I ventured to predict some time ago, the Boult Or- 
hestrai Concerts will assuredly “catch on,” provided the 
foundation funds will hold out long enough. The ele- 
ments of success are there—the members of the orchestra 
ire picked men, and Mr. Boult commands their respect as 
vell as that of his audiences. 

lt would appear that here is a case where municipal sup- 


port might be extended with the best results—but no! Such 

thing as official recognition of music as a civilizing 
agency does not come within the purview of our municipal 
atraps. 

The only instances where the City Fathers bestow their 
ipproval are the local Constabulary Band (a well trained 
combination of fifty players, most of them ex-army men) 
ind the organ recitals at St. George’s Hall. And yet, al- 


though claiming to be the second largest city of the empire 
as regards population, Liverpool is probably the most un- 
musical place in the British Isles. This, of course, is due 

» the people themselves, who elect men to represent them 
who have no artistic perception and know little and care 


less about the refining influence of good music on the 
masses, the great majority being driven to cultivate other 
forms of entertainment which convey neither useful in- 


struction nor healthy amusement, 

At the concert on February 4, Frank Bertrand under- 
took the solo part of Beethoven’s G major piano concerto, 
with conspicuous ability and the orchestral matter was 
drawn from Haydn, Wolf, Grieg, Alabieff, etc, Edina 


Thraves gave pleasure by her vocalism of examples by Mo- 
zart and others. 
At the fourth concert the vocal element was entrusted to 
Edith McCullagh, who gave charming versions of Mozart’s 
Batti, Batti” and two pretty songs by Henschel, establish- 
ing herself as a warm favorite. John Lawson, first violin 
of the orchestra, contributed solos by Vieuxtemps, Mozart, 


Corelli-Tartini, etc. and the band itself was directed 
through the “Don Giovanni” and “Hebrides” overtures, the 
hird act prelude of “Tristan” (the cor anglais being ably 
presented by Mr. Whittaker), an arrangement by Bantock 
of Bach’s “Sleepers, Awake!” and Hubert Parry’s “Lady 
Radnor Suite.” 

At the fifth concert, Mr. Boult struck out a new path 
by the inclusion of several choral items, the medium being 
. strong contingent of the Philharmonic Choir. The inno- 


vation was much appreciated and the singing of some Eliza- 
bethan madrigals and Villiers Stanford’s “Last Post” indi- 


cated intelligence and energy. The instrumental items com- 

ised among other material Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
overture, Bach’s “Brandenberg” concerto in F, the solo 
iolin, flute, oboe and trumpet being in the safe hands of 
Lawson, Redfern, Whittaker and Hall. Elizabeth Pollen- 
ler-Roper showed considerable technical address and musi- 
ianly insight in her treatment of the solo of Grieg’s piano 


concerto, and pieces by Cyril Scott, Rachmaninoff and Tar- 
enghi 

The last concert of the series rounded up the tentative 
worthily, and every one hopes they will be con- 


€ ter prise 


inued next season. The crescendo in the attendance has 
been most gratifying and the encouragement thus given no 
doubt will be accepted as a sign of future appreciation. 


The items submitted comprised Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
that by Vaughan Williams to “The Wasps” of 
Aristophanes, two of Percy Grainger’s characteristic Irish 
Henri VanDamme gave a good account of the 

{ of Saint-Saéns’ concerto in A minor. Zillah 
Bateman, sopratio, presented songs by Mozart, Puccini, etc. 


PHILHARMONIC SERIES VARIED. 


Much interest was created at the ninth concert of the 
Philharmonic Society by the presence of the conductor’s 
trum of Emil Mlynarski, the Pole. His treatment of 
rchestral selections at the concert in question, which 
cluded the “Meistersinger” overture (hardly convincing 
regards tempo or outline), some dances from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” and a Haydn symphony, was 
Curiously enough, his greatest success 
work of an Englishman, William Wallace’s 

1 poem “Villon.” 
Vincent offered the “Hall of Song” scena, but it 


ither as 


Satis fac tory 


\ 


ther too much for her. She was more happy in her 
ception of Puccini's “Vissi d’Arte,” although she is 
just now emerging from the musical comedy arena, where 
she has had a pronounced success. Walter Hatton, the 


principal cello, gave a bright and fluent rendering of Boéll- 
mann’s “Variations Symphoniques.” 

Since the outbreak of war it has been the custom to 
prelude the Philharmonic series with the national anthem 
(“God Save the King”), the version used being that by 
Costa, but at the tenth concert, under the direction of 
Landon Ronald, a new arrangement by Elgar was submit- 
ted, which I candidly do not think is an improvement. It 
appears to me that a simple tune has been spoiled by over 
elaboration. The purely orchestral items included Gold- 
mark’s “In Spring,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, 
and Stanford’s first “Irish Rhapsody,” all of which re- 
ceived careful treatment. Wassily Sapellnikoff gave a 
brilliant rendering of Chopin’s E minor piano concerto 
and examples of Schumann, Rubinstein and Liszt, and 
Herbert Heyner’s agreeable baritone was heard in Stan- 
ford’s “Sea Songs” and Verdi’s “Eri tu.” 


A Munitary Concert. 

The “war” concert given by the Welsh Choral Union 
and the band of His Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, Febru- 
ary 6, was an emphatic success, Philharmonic Hall being 
fully occupied. The program, as was to be expected, was 
interlarded with popular items, and in several instances the 
choir took part in some of the instrumental numbers with 
telling effect, the amazingly successful tune, “Tipperary,” 
being a case in point. The choir was conducted by John 
Watkyn and submitted a number of part songs, concluding 
with the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust.” The singing 
was, on the whole, satisfactory, The band (forty-five play- 
ers), under the baton of Lieut. A. Williams, gave a good 
account of Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” and Bizet’s 
glittering “Patrie’ overture. Charles Tree sang Bruno 
Huhn’s fine “Invictus” and a taking ditty by the band- 
master entitled “The Munsters at Mons,” words by A. P. 
Graves, the well known Irish litterateur. Alfred Benton 
assisted at the organ and piano. 

PLUNKET GREENE SINGs. 

Assisted by that singularly able accompanist, Samuel 
Liddle, baritone, Plunket Greene undertook the program 
of the eighth concert of the Rodewald Club. The mere fact 
of the singing from memory nearly thirty songs in English, 
French and German and reflecting the various moods of 
such examples of Arne’s impressive “Come Away Death,” 
Schubert’s “Litanei,” “The Bells of Clermont” (A. M. 
Goodhart), and sundry humorous dialect and Irish patter 
songs, is in itself a feat of uncommon stamina, and if Mr. 
Greene’s voice showed signs of distress toward the con- 
clusion, it was not to be wondered at. There are, indeed, 
very few living singers who could emerge so successfully 
from so trying an ordeal. 

The ninth concert was specially noteworthy for the pro- 
duction of two rarely heard works by Brahms, the sonatas 
for piano and clarinet (op. 120) in F minor and E flat re- 
spectively. The exponents of these remarkable composi- 
tions were Elsie Walker and Harry Mortimer, Written 
for Miuhlfeld, the celebrated clarinetist (for whom the 
clarinet quintet also was evolved), these sonatas make se- 
vere demands on the players, although mere technical dis- 
play is not the only object, but while one is bound to ad- 
mit the supreme musicianship and close knowledge of both 
instruments, there is nevertheless an element of monotony 
that to a certain extent interferes with the general effect 
on the ear, notwithstanding Mr. Mortimer’s refined tone 
and flexible technic. The instrument in fact is not suited 
for prolonged. solo work. Miss Walker’s share in these 
exacting pieces was of high value and her pliant fingers 
and clean phrasing compensated for any lack of appeal in 
the music itself. 

She also was very happy in her treatment of Chopin’s 
scherzo in E, which was handled with complete mastery 
of its executive subtleties and poetic charm. 

Ethel Penhall’s vocal art rests on a sound basis and her 
well controlled contralto and perceptive faculty had a con- 
genial task in a varied selection of songs by Handel, Schu- 
bert, Tschaikowsky, Kienzl, C. V. Stanford, E. Austin, 
Montague Phillips and F. Nicholls, the latter a local man 
who acted as accompanist on this occasion. 


Lrverpoo: Has a Trro. 

The piéce de résistance of the chamber concert given by 
the Liverpool Trio, Douglas Miller (piano), J. F. Sheridan 
(violin) and Walter Hatton (cello) was Tschaikowsky’s 
op. 50, dedicated to the memory of Nicholas Rubinstein, 
and the performance of this long and trying work was in 
every respect admirable. 

Solos for each player also were contributed, but the 
event of the evening was the Russian trio, which made a 
deep impression upon a critical audience. 

New Musicat Drrectory. 

The sixty-third annual edition of Rudall, Carte & Co.’s 
“Musical Directory” is just to hand and presents all those 
features of usefulness and information that always has 
characterized this publication. In addition’ to a complete 
list of names and addresses of teachers, music trades, vo- 
calists and instrumentalists in London and the provinces, 
this exhaustive detail matter contains also a vast amount 


of valuable and interesting facts bearing-on the art, as well 
as a résumé of the principal events of 1914. The price of 
this unique volume is only Seventy-three cents. 

W. J. Bownen. 





Strube Composition Praised by Boston Press. 


Gustav Strube, who occupies the chair of harmony and 
composition at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Md., was another triumph as a composer, in Boston, 
recently when his “Variations on an Original Theme” was 
given its first performance by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor. That this work made 
a deep impression can best be judged by the press opinions 
which are highly complimentary to the composition and its 
composer. Philip Hale, writing in the Boston Herald, 
said: “The theme is in itself beautiful and it is beautifully 
exposed. The exposition of the first two variations and 
the double variations with the theme, first for horn, then 
for oboe, are the crowning features of this composition. 
Mr. Strube is known as a cunning master of instrumenta- 
tion. His scoring is sometimes super-refined, and in his 
interest to gain unusual and original effects, he forgets 
or disdains weightier matters. His ‘Variations’ are on 
the whole interesting.” 

Olin Downes commented in the Boston Post as follows: 
“There was interest in the work of Mr. Strube, for many 
years a member of the orchestra, a composer of high ac- 
complishments, and now head of the department of theory 
and composition at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore. Mr. Strube, some of his friends may insist, has 
gone a step backward instead of forward in his musical 
development in this latest composition, because he has for- 
saken, temporarily, the symphonic poem and ultra-impres- 
sionistic methods and written in the traditional variation 
form, but with these people we do not agree. The theme 
which Mr. Strube has set down as his text is for us the 
most conventional page of the composition. This was 
probably deliberate on the part of the composer. It is a 
broad theme, chorale-like in its simple harmonies and its 
melodic line. But the theme is treated with a wealth of 
technical resource and striking effects of color which were 
always characteristic of Mr. Strube’s writing, but which 
have been especially cultivated of late years by his sym- 
pathy with recent French composition. The fact that this 
piece has line as well as color is not to its disadvantage. 
In a well worn medium Mr. Strube keeps the interest of 
the hearer from the beginning to the end. The variations 
are free, but not so free that all trace of the original theme 
is lost. Most of them are in a poetical vein. One or two 
are briliiant and dramatic.” 

The Boston Globe said: “His compositions played at the 
symphony concerts have denoted a steady assimilation, not 
that they have lacked originality. Rather that they showed 
the absorption of more than one idiom. Mr. Strube has 
not closed his ears to modern harmonic combinations. 
Yesterday afternoon the ‘Variations on an Original 
Theme,’ played by Dr. Muck for the first time anywhere, 
showed Mr. Strube more than a clever and skillful stylist.” 

In the Boston Traveler there appeared this : “The appear- 
ance of a composition by Gustav Strube on a symphony 
program always awakens interest, particularly so when 
the composition is given for the first time by the orches- 
tra, as was the case yesterday afternoon with the ‘Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme.’ It is in the composer’s best 
vein, clear and interesting throughout and written by one 
who speaks with authority.” 





Maurits Leefson Featured. 


In a recent edition of the Philadelphia Inquirer there 
appeared a half page advertisement of the Lester Piano 
Company. This advertisement was devoted to a picture 
of Maurits Leefson, the Philadelphia pedagogue of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, a letter to that com- 
pany from Mr. Leefson and. various remarks concerning 
that gentleman and the instrument in question. Mr. Leef- 
son, speaking of the use of the player in the school, said: 
“I wish to use it in illustrating to the advanced pupils the 
various renditions of the great artists of the day.” In 
this manner the best records in the world are used in 
these classrooms and much that is helpful is gleaned from 
hearing the great masters of piano through the medium of 
the player. 





Florence Larrabee in New York. 


Florence Larrabee, pianist, has been in New York for 
the past week following her New England recital appear- 
ances. After a short tour through the South, she will 
close her spring season in April at the Richmond (Va.) 
Music Festival, at which will also appear a number of the 
leading artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
conjunction with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Miss Larrabee is to be the only instrumental soloist at 
the festival and she will play the Rubinstein D minor con- 
certo at the concert of April 13. 
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Recital at von Ende School. 


A large and appreciative audience attended the violin 
and piano recital at the von Ende Music School, New 
York, given by the Witeks on March 19. The program 
opened with a Brahms sonata, which was warmly received. 
The ensemble was perfect, especially in the intricate vivace, 
the work going with smoothness and entire unity. 

Mme. Witek’s piano solos were received with enthusiasm. 
The Chopin F minor fantasie was a combination of dreamy 
legato and sparkling happiness. To the Liszt rhapsodie, 
No. 6, she gave an adequate interpretation and for encore 
she played the Chopin “Caprice.” 

“Folies d’Espagne,” by Corelli, displayed the technic of 
the violinist to the best advantage. He gave it with the 
brilliancy and clarity of a true artist, and held the interest 
throughout the lengthy variations. His encore was the 
adajio from Haydn’s concerto in G major. 





The Beethoven sonata in E flat made a wholesome end- 
ing to this delightful program. It is written in Beethoven’s 
happiest style, and was played with clear, masterful inter- 
pretation. 

Anton Witek, violinist, and Vita Witek, pianist, are 
members of the von Ende School of Music faculty, Her- 
wegh von Ende director. 





Mrs. Macfarlane’s Aftermath. 





In -professional life the aftermath is often the thing 
that makes for its pleasure or pain, so that Harriet Story 
Macfarlane, of Detroit, is to be congratulated on her ex- 
periences on St. Patrick’s day “in the mornin’.” Early in 
the day boxes of candy, pots of Shamrock and St. Pat- 
rick’s day cards began to pour in, all bringing in cheer- 
ing, grateful and affectionately appreciative messages from 
East and West, from people who had heard and enjoyed 
this singer’s sympathetic interpretation of the songs of 
Ireland, especially the “Wearin’ of the Green,” which she 
has made particularly her own from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. 





Hotel Majestic Recital. 





Thursday morning, March 18, at Hotel Majestic, New 
York, Alfred H. Brown gave an interesting and lucid 
interpretation of Hauptmann’s “The Sunken Bell.” The 
musical part of the program was given by Mme. Marione, 
soprano, and Maurice Schaneis, tenor. Mrs. Frederick 
Abbott and Vine Howe were the accompanists. 

Mme. Marione gave an artistic interpretation of an aria 
from “Madame Butterfly” and “Rose in the Bud,” with 
cello obligato. 

Maurice Schaneis appeared in a double role of singer and 
cellist, he being a tenor with a fine voice as well as a cellist 
of merit. The audience was unusually large and enthusi- 
astic, 





Modern Music Society Changes Dat-. 





It was found necessary to change the date of the soirée 
musicale of the Modern Music Society of New York to 
Thursday evening, March 25. A most interesting pro- 
gram, consisting of works by Brahms, has been arranged 
for this occasion. 





Zoellners in Salt Lake City. 





The Zoellner String Quartet, under the management of 
Fred. C. Graham, gave a concert before a large and enthusi- 


astic audience at the’ Assembly Hall, Salt Lake City, on 
Friday last, March 19. This was the second appearance of 
the organization in the city, and strengthened decidedly the 
good impression made by its first visit. 





Albert Schott’s Repertoire. 


Albert Schott, the accomplished opera and Lieder singer, 
has a repertoire of amazing extent and variety. Aside from 
the roles he sings (which comprise the tenor list very com- 
pletely), his concert numbers include many operatic arias 
from the French and Italian works, and these from the 
German: “Am Stillen Herd” and “Preislied,” from “Meis- 
tersinger”; Prayer from “Rienzi”; “Unter den Mandel- 
baum,” from “Euryanthe”; “Thranen Aria,” from “Don 
Giovanni” ; aria of “Pylades,” by Gluck; “Freischiitz” aria; 
“Lohengrin’s Narrative”; chief tenor aria from “Fidelio.” 





Of Lieder, the Schott repertoire comprises Schubert’s 
six Miller Lieder, “Friihlingstraum,” “Die Post,” “Erl- 
konig,” “Friilingsglaube,” “Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” “Nacht- 





ALBERT SCHOTT. 


stiick,” “Die Liebe hat gelogen,” “Ihr Bild,’ “Der Wan- 
derer,” “Am Strome” and “Standchen.” 

The Wolf list has these: “Und willst du deinen Lieb- 
sten,” “Heb auf dein blondes Haupt,’ “Der Musikant,” 
“Der Rattenfanger,” “Ernst ist der Friihling,” “Heimweh,” 
“Der Freund,” “Gebet,” “Gesang Weylas,” “Er ists,” 
“Trunken miissen wir alle sein,” “Der Gartner,” “Der 
Tambour,” “Ach im Maien,” “Verborgenheit.” 

Schumann is represented by “Die Lotosblume,” “Im 
Wunderschénen Monat Mai,” “Sonntags am _ Rhein,” 
“Schone Fremde,” “Wehmuth,” “Der Hidalgo,” “Die beiden 
Grenadiere,” “Du bist wie eine Blume,” “Dein Angesicht,” 
“Intermezzo,” “Widmung.” 


A large Brahms repertoire is Schott’s, as follows: “Eight 
Gypsy Songs,” “Wiegenlied,” “Four Gypsy Songs,” “O, 
Wiisst ich doch den Weg,” “Verrath,” “In stiller Nacht,” 
“Minnelied,” “Meine liebe ist Grin,” “Am Kirchhof,” 
“Mein Madel,” “O liebliche Wangen,” “Der Tod, das ist die 
Kithle nacht,” “Feld einsawkeit,” “Auf dem Kirchhofe,” 
“Heimkehr,” “Mein Madel hat einen Rosen-mund,” “Die 
Mainacht,” “Sandmannchen,” “Am Sonntagmorgen.” 

Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” “An die Hoffnung,” “Die ehre 
Gottes, in der Natur,” “Busslied,” “An die ferne Gehebte” 
(Lieder cycles), “Ich liebe dich,” and “Andenken.” 


” 


Strauss’ “Ich trage meine Minne,” “Heimliche Auffor- 
derung,” “Cacilie.” 

Cornelius’ “Veilchen,” “Wiegenlied,” “Wom wir Wan- 
dein.” 

.Humperdinck’s “Wiegenlied” and “Am Rhein.” 

Albert Schott is prepared to sing the aforementioned 
songs in concert, and in fact will be heard in all of them 
next season during his American concert tour under the 
management of M, H. Hanson. 





Mittell Artist-Pupils’ Recital. 





Phillip Mittell, the violin pedagogue, gave a recital on 
Saturday afternoon, March 20, at Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, at which three of his young artist-pupils ap- 
peared, Helen Eick, George Agins and Oscar Wasser- 
berger. A very large audience enjoyed the playing of 
these three talented pupils. Miss Eick played Smetana’s 
“Aus der Heimat,” “Air” on G string (Matthesor) and 
“La Precieuse” (Couperin-Kreisler). She possesses a fine 
tone and ggraceful bowing. Master Agins opened the 
program with a smooth performance of “Allegro moderato 
and Andante” by Nardini, and for a second number played 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” Master Wasserberger surprised 
those present by his almost finished performance of “Intro- 
duction and Adagio” from Bruch’s G minor concerto, 
“Sch6n Rosmarin” and “Tambourin Chinois” by Kreisler. 
The audience insisted on a repetition of “Schén Rosmarin.” 
Master Wasserberger, although only fifteen years of age, 
possesses extraordinary talent and gives promise of a bril- 
liant future. He has studied with Mr. Mittell for the past 
six years. Mr. Eick accompanied the young artists and 
aided materially in the success of this recital. 

Mr. Mittell will give a second recital on Saturday after- 
noon, March 27, at his studio, New York. 





New Collection of Violin Studies. 





A new and important collection of violin studies filling 
three volumes is at present being published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company of Boston. The comprehensive title is 
“Progressive Violin Studies by Famous Masters, Selected 
and Edited by Eugene Gruenberg.” Volume I is now 
ready. It consists of studies in the first three positions. 
Every study is carefully bowed, fingered and edited, and 
the typographical excellence of the edition is beyond re- 
proach. 

No student of the violin needs or can find a more useful 
and interesting collection of the best studies by the best 
masters. There are sixty-four studies in Volume I, filling 
eighty-four pages. Belgian, French, German, Austrian, 
Italian composers, such as Spohr, Papini, Dancla, Ries, 
Hermann, Alard, Vieuxtemps, Kreutzer, Rode, Leonard, 
are freely drawn upon. The student, consequently, has his 
musical interest continually stimulated by varieties of 
style. 


Marta Kranich Praise. 





In its issue of February 28 the New York Revue (Ger- 
man) refers to Marta Kranich’s singing in flattering 
terms. It mentions her as a “very talented young singer” 
with “a beautifully, carefully schooled voice” and one who 
is also so personally charming that she wins friends for 
herself everywhere. And the Hudson County Revue (Ger- 
man) of February 27 referred to her as a “very pleasant 
surprise because of her charming performances” ; 
her “well deserved applause” and “repeated encores.” 


also to 








MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK ON HER FARM NEAR SAN DIEGO, 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


Left_to right: The contralto at work in Grossmount, Cal.; Mme. Schumann-Heink and her son, Hans, in Elkahoe, Cal.; early in the morning, at Grossmount; another Grossmount scene showing 
Mr. and Mrs, Hans Schumann, Ernestine Schumann and Mme. Schumann-Heink; at the end of the day, another Grossmount picture. i 


concert work, See review in editorial section of her recent triumph in Los Angeles. 


The great singer has fully regained her health and resumed her 


These snapshots were taken by Jack Adams, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, early in March. 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN NEW YORK. 


“Carmen” Matinee a Feature of the Week—Mozart, Puccini, Wagner, Bizet, Verdi, Leoncavaillo 
and Leoni Represented in a Week of Varied Bills—“Aida” in Brooklyn— 
Sunday Evening Concert. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Tosca,”” March 15. 

Luca Botta was the real center of interest in the produc- 
tion of Puccini’s musicat “thriller,” and he sang and acted 
Mario with the intensity and art which his admirers ex- 
pected from him after his recent achievements at the Met- 
ropolitan. This artist is an earnest student and with each 
new appearance reveals new phases of his constant prog- 
ress and development. His Mario was a vital figure and 
not only dominated the scenes in which he took part, but 
left an‘impression which held the minds of his auditors 
His singing was marked by 
warmth and uncommon polish in phrasing. Geraldine 
Farrar did her usual Tosca impersonation, while Antonio 
Scotti Scarpia, and the rest of the cast had its 
Arturo Toscanini conducted. 


en after his various exits. 


was the 
familiar members. 
“Magic Flute,”” March 17. 

Mozart’s sparkling melodies delighted a large audience 
last Wednesday evening, and the familiar cast, individual- 
ly and collectively, gave a good account of the solo and en- 
features. Herbert Witherspoon brought to the 
part of Sarastro a dignified, stately bearing and delivered 
with a voice of rare smoothness the impressive lines of 
the High The noble aria, “Within these Sacred 
Halls,” was superbly sung by this polished basso. Johanna 
Gadski was a mellifluous Pamina and one who. sang with 
rare attention to interpretative and musical detail. Her 
success was immediate and warm, as it always is. Frieda 
Hempel was a regal Queen of the Night, and again exe- 
taxing coloratura with impeccable 
technic. The Tamino was Johannes Sembach, who gave 
an artistic performance, vocally and histrionically. He was 
in fine fettle throughout the evening. Otto Goritz as 
Papageno, Albert Reiss as Monostatos, and Elizabeth Schu- 
Papagena, supplied the usual comedy. Vera 
Curtis Dame), Rita Fornia (Second Dame), and 
Lila (Third Dame) formed a sweet voiced and 
very comely trio, and the same may be said of Lenora 
Sparkes (First Boy), Anna Case (Second Boy) and Marie 
Mattfeld (Third Boy). Paul Althouse was a sweet voiced 
First Julius Bayer was the Second Priest. Carl 
Schlegel intoned smoothly the music of the Orator. A\l- 

' 


emble 


Priest. 


cuted the measures 


mann as 
(First 


Robeson 


Priest. 
fred Hertz conducted. 

The fourteen magnificent scenes of this two act spec- 
tacular opera were handled in a manner that reflected rare 


lit upon the stage management of the Metropolitart 


credit 
pera Company. 
“Carmen,”’ March 18 (Matinee). 

The popularity of Bizet’s masterpiece holds its 
even without the presence of the redoubtable Caruso. Last 
Thursday his place was taken by Giovanni Martinelli (an- 
other of the trio of young tenors who are delighting audi- 
ences at our opera establishment this spring), and there 
was no visible effect numerically on the house which gath- 
ered to hear the best French opera ever written—the best, 
because its orchestration puts it a few degrees ahead of 
“Faust,” that marvel of melody. 

Martinelli’s singing style, appearance and _his- 
trionic methods fit him ideally for the Don Jose imper- 
sonation, and it is a fair estimate to say that he scored a 
His vocalism was at all times a joy 


own 


voice, 


tremendous success. 
» the ear and to the keen critical sense and not the least 
of the measures he sang were the sincerity and 
oulfulness with them. His acting 
showed deep study of the “Carmen” story, for he did not 


veauties 
which he delivered 
depict Don Jose as a sophisticated roue (as is so often 
me), but rather as the country lad, pure and healthy in 
nind, who because of his very susceptibility falls an easy 
victim to the seductress’ wiles and is educated more quick- 
than would a man of 
imagination and The epi- 
‘ the first act, the scene leading up to the “Flower 
’ beautifully done, by the way, and the mountain and 
fight passages all had the ring of truthfulness and 
» worked out with every detail of refined stage art. 
Farrar repeated her fetching. Carmen repre- 
ition, which deserves unstinted praise. Mme. Alda 
a pretty and vocally very appealing Mi- 
Mabel Garrison and Sophie Braslau were excellent 
small roles of Frasquita and Mercedes. Pasquale 
the Escamillo, makes much of a part which by 
does not give him the best opportunities for his 
| histrionism. 


ly to become a slave of passion 


keener finer mental control. 


14 
Geraldine 


as be fore, 


““Gotterdammerung,”’ March 18 (Evening). 
Gotterdammerung” was given Thursday evening to a 


full house. The respectful attention shown by the audi- 


ence furnished evidence that they came to hear. In fact, 
this is usually so when the music dramas of Wagner are 
presented. The performance was an excellent one. 
Urlus as Siegfried, Weil as Gunther, Braun as Hagen, 
represented these difficult roles artistically. Mme. Kurt’s 
interpretation of Briinnhilde in the final work of the 
“Ring” series is among the best thdt have been heard in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. With a voice of rich 
quality she combines musicianship unusual in singers. 
There is solidity in her work. Mme. Ober was better on 
this occasion than on the previous presentation. 

Utterly out of keeping with the rest of the cast was 
Vera Curtis. As Gertrune the latter was inadequate and 
painfully lacking in voice as wcll as ability to interpret the 
character. It is to be hoped that some one else can be 
found among the members of the Metropolitan Company 
to take this role so that it may be placed in keeping with 
the rest of the cast. 

The Rhine Maidens by Mmes. Sparkes, Schumann and 
Ober gave a fine rendering. The orchestra deserves praise 
for the splendid work done. Alfred Hertz conducted with 
careful consideration of detail. The effective singing by 
the male chorus was another fine feature of the evening. 


“Traviata,’’ March 19. 


Verdi’s “Traviata” with its numerous passages of ap- 
pealing melody was given on Friday evening, March 109, 
with Frieda Hempel, Luca Botta and Pasquale Amato in 
the principal roles. As Violetta, Miss Hempel has excel- 
lent opportunity to display her marked histrionic ability 
as well as the beauty and range of her voice. Especially 
well done was her scene with Pasquale Amato as Georgio 
Germont in the second act, although the account which 
she gave of herself throughout the performance was of a 
very high order. Her limpid notes and thoroughly artistic 
delineation were a delight. 

As Alfredo, Luca Botta was well cast. He sang the 
music in his usual brilliant manner and invested the head- 
strong hero with much manliness. 

Pasquale Amato was vocally all that could be desired. 


‘Other members of the cast were Minnie Egener, Marie 


Mattfeld, Angelo Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Bernard 
Begué and Paolo Ananian. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted with verve and animation, in- 
fusing life and buoyancy, and bringing out all the beauties 
of the score: 


“*Walkure,”” March 20 (Matinee). 


“Walkiire” was the attraction for Saturday’s matinee 
and was in most respects a remarkably good production. 
Sembach, the excellent tenor, was Siegmund, a role to 
which he is well fitted and which he interprets with much 
charm. Clarence Whitehill gave a superb interpretation 
of Wotan. Mme. Gadski’s Briinnhilde is well known and 
she was in fine voice. Again Mme. Kurt showed her won- 
derful talent in the role of Sieglinde. Mme. Matzenauer 
was excellent as Fricka. Alfred Hertz conducted. 


Double Bill, March 20 (Evening). 


‘L’Oracolo” continues to score because of its sweetly 
pretty music and the exquisite manner in which it is sung 
by Lucrezia Bori and Luca Botta. Their duets again regis- 
tered vociferous success. Sophie Braslau sang her few 
measures exceedingly well. Adamo Didur and Antonio 
Scotti acted grippingly. The first named of the pair was 
a powerful executant also in “Pagliacci,” as Tonio, a 
delineation which he invests with many original features. 
His singing of the prologue had passion and pathos. 
Emmy Destinn was the Nedda, and Riccardo Martin the 
Canio. In that role he lends it the physical attractiveness 
of youth in figure and bearing, and depicts the love,.jeal- 
ousy and suffering of the betrayed clown with poignant 
force. His voicing of the “Ridi” and other portions of 
his score ranked with the best things he ever has done 
in his long list of fine achievements at the Metropolitan. 
Giorgio Polacco led with his wonted skill and tact. 





Sunday Opera Concert. 


Johanna Gadski and Arthur Middleton succeeded in 
drawing a large audience to the Metropolitan last Sunday 
evening, March 21, and ‘scored a resounding success with 
their myriad of enthusiastic admirers. 

The acclaimed soprano sang “Dich theure Halle” and 
the “Liebestod” and revealed all her customary beauty of 


voice and rare discriminativeness and affectiveness in its 
employment. 

Arthur Middleton did the “Pagliacci” prologue and an 
aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” in both of which 
he stamped his renderings with individuality, sympathy 
and art. : : 

The orchestra played Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” over- 
ture, some small pieces by Herbert, a smoothly scored and 
melodious “Saturnale” by Buzzi Peccia, and Kullak’s 
“Wilde Jagd,” arranged by Hermann Diitschke. 

Josef Hofmann played Rubinstein’s tiresome G major 
concerto with facile fingers, and was heard also in a group 
of shorter numbers. 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“*Aida,”” March 16. 

Verdi’s “Aida” was the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
offering at the Brooklyn Academy on Tuesday evening, 
March 16. There was nothing especially to distinguish 
this from preceding performances of this work this sea- 
son. Giorgio Polacco conducted with masterly skill, 
bringing out all the strength and coloring of the beautiful 
old Verdi score. 

Emmy Destinn gave her familiar and well established 
interpretation of the dusky Aida. She was in excellent 
voice and received due applause. Margarete Ober was the 
Amneris. There were times in Mme. Ober’s work when 
her acting was not altogether convincing. Riccardo Mar- 
tin sang the Radames with much vocal beauty and strik- 
ing histrionic interpretation. Adamo Didur was, as usual, 
an effective Ramfis. The remaining members of the cast 
were Rossi, Tegani, Audisio and Sparkes. 





Forsyth Pupils Succeed. 


One of the representative piano pupils of W. O. Forsyth, 
of Toronto, is Vernon Rudolf, who recently gave a recital 
there which impressed discerning Toronto critics very 
forcefully. For instance, the Saturday Night (March 13, 
1915) calls him exceptionally gifted and alludes to his con- 
cert as being distinctively interesting. His “rich, singing 
tone and swift, brilliant finger work” were praised by the 
paper, and also “his musical gifts, his largeness of resource 
in technic, power, speed, rhythm, tone shading and climax 
building.” “Splendidly successful” is the summing up of 
the Toronto Saturday Night. 

In the Globe one reads that the player’s Bach playing 
was lucid and particularly beautiful, while he displayed in 
other works “real brilliance and glitter, rapid passages 
being tossed off with great ease and freedom.” 

Harvey Robb, who accompanied a vocal soloist at the 
foregoing concert, also is a Forsyth pupil. His work at 
the piano was variously said by the local press to be 
“splendid,” “admirable,” “skillful” and “excellent”—a con- 
sensus of opinion denoting a real success. Mr. Robb is 
noted also as a concert player and has appeared at several 
recitals and other music events throughout Ontario. He 
did the accompaniments for Mme. de Tréville not long 
ago in Toronto, on which occasion he played also Godard’s 
“En Route” and W. O. Forsyth’s “striking composition” 
as the Daily News terms it, called “Molto Appassionata.” 





Reading’s Symphony Orchestra. 


Reading, Pa., has a symphony orchestra which is now in 
its second season and of which it may be justly proud. 
The personnel of this body of players is divided as follows: 
Sixteen violins, four violas, four céllos, four basses, one 
harp, two flutes, two oboes, three clarinets, two bassoons, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, a tuba, a tym- 
pani, a small drum and a bass drum. Under Harry E. 
Fahrbach, conductor, these fifty-two musicians have pre- 
sented some very interesting programs before the music 
lovers of the Pennsylvania city. Among the works per- 
formed by this orchestra may be mentioned Schubert’s 
symphony in B minor; Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite” ; 
overture to “Oberon” (Weber) ; Beethoven’s symphony in 
C major; “Scenes Pittoresque” (Massenet) ; overture to 
“Magic Flute” (Mozart); Mendelssohn’s symphony in A 
minor; Massenet’s “Meditation Religeuse Symphonie,” 
from “Thais”; Grieg suite, “Sigurd Josalfar”; overture to 
“Phedre” (Massenet); Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch”; over- 
ture to “Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn) ; Mozart’s symphony in 
G minor; ballet music of Rubinstein’s “Feramors”; over- 
ture to Beethoven’s “Coriclan”; Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony”; suite “L’Arlesienne” (Bizet); Schumann’s 
symphony in E flat major; Grieg’s “Huldigungsmarsch” ; as 
well as works by Luigini, Gade, Kaun, Schnecker, Volk- 
mann and Doppler. Each program, containing either four 
or five numbers, is provided with annotations. 

Although this organization is still in its infancy, the en- 
semble effects are excellent and the tonal balance well 
maintained. j 

On April 11, the orchestra will give its fourth concert of 
this season &nd the last concert will be given on April 25. 
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Helen Stanley Closes Gratifying Tour. 


Helen Stanley, soprano, recently closed a most gratify- 
ing concert tour of the South and West. Everywhere she 
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was received warmly and many were the requests for re- 
turn engagements. This has been the first year in which 
Miss Stanley has devoted almost the entire season to con- 
cert and recital work. She will sing with the Apollo Club 
of St. Louis on April 13, and is scheduled to appear with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on April 22. 





Boston Honors Its Own. 


Boston music critics voiced their praises for Irma Sey- 
del, the talented young violinist, in the following fashion, 
after her recent Jordan Hall recital in that city: 

Miss Seydel has grown greatly with maturing years in security 
and resource of technic—in expressive quality of tone and in 
breadth and variety of style. She has developed individuality in 
her playing without disturbing simplicity of manner or incurring 
mannerisms. Her future should be a rewarding one.—Boston 
Globe. 








Miss Seydel is an accomplished musician as well as a skilled vio- 
linist. She plays with an enthusiasm and conviction which older 
artists might well envy. Her tone is always warm and vibrant. 
She is a serious artist and her future has much in store for her. 
—Boston Post. 





Miss Seydel has taken her art seriously, and has not been in- 
jured by the admiration of friends. In foreign cities, as in Boston, 
she has won renown and won it honestly. At all times she 
showed the solidity of her training; but her performance was not 
merely academic; it had vitality, warmth, sentiment. The tone 
was rich, full, pure; there was breadth of style; there was musical 
as well as rhetorical phrasing that was not due only to intelligent 
instruction. And in the lighter pieces there was a display of 
facility and brilliance. The modesty and the unaffected 
manner of Miss Seydel also contributed to the enjoyment of the 
audience.—Boston Herald. 

Miss Seydel displays marked talent and uses the discernment 
and discrimination of the mature artist in her interpretations, Her 
tone is large, clear and appealing, and when occasion demanded she 
showed herself to be the possesser of adequate technical fluency 
and finish. Miss Seydel did not suffer under the delusion 
which so many young artists are liable to—that is, that they are 
performing with spontaneity and abandonment, when in truth it 
is no more nor less than cheap sentimentality. She infuses plenty 
of fire and spirit into her playing. It was a very gratifying 
performance and was enjoyed by an enthusiastic audience of good 
size.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Miss Seydel, though she is still in her teens, is not a juvenile 
prodigy, but rather an artist in the bud. She gave no 
startling display of tone or temperament, but, instead, an exhibition 
ef facile technic and of sensitive feeling for all- but the most ab- 
struse numbers of the program. Her playing, like her interpreta- 
tions, is fully as marked by intellectual as by emotional qualities. 
There was nothing automatic about the performance, as there often 
is when young players are concerned. What she did she seemed 
to be doing out of her own grasp of technic, sentiment and tonal 
valves. Miss Seydel is undoubtedly a virtuoso in the embryonic 
stage, as becomes youth and normal development. She is making 
progress every year toward the distinguished career predicted for 
her when she made her debut in Boston.—Boston Journal. (Ad- 
vertisement.) 


Gaylord Yost Active in Concert. 


Gaylord Yost, violinist, of the Indianapolis Conservatory 
of Music, has been kept busy with concerts throughout the 
season, On February 11 he gave a recital in Shelbyville, 
Ind., and on February 19, appeared in joint recital with 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Friermood at New Harmony, Ind., 
March 4 at Evansville, and March 5 as soloist with Indian- 








apolis Maennerchor. Recitals are already booked for April 
in Terre Haute, Bloomington, Crawfordsville, Pendleton 
and Indianapolis. 





American Institute Concert. 

Students of the American Institute ef Applied Music, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean, were associated in a very unusual 
concert at Chamber Music Hall, New York, March 15. It 
might be termed almost a “Duet Recital,” inasmuch as 
nearly all the numbers were for two pianists, playing two 
pianos, or for two singers. Three pianos were used for 
the opening two numbers, Bach’s “Triple Concerto,” of 
which the allegro moderato was played by Anna Curtiss, 
Annabelle Wood and Gretchen Thayer; and the allegro 
from Mozart’s concerto, played by the same pianists. The 
sturdy Bach music, so satisfying, yet intricate, and the 
graceful, dainty music of Mozart brought out the three 
pianists’ touch and tone with very great credit. Beulah 
Beach and Adolph Steuterman played the gavot from Raff’s 
suite with entire unity and rhythmic feeling. Rose Kara- 
sek and Alice Rose Clausen gave a brilliant performance of 
the Chopin rondo, op. 73. 

Steady progress is maintained by these young pianists, 
observed by the present writer for several seasons. Elsie 
Lambe and Annabelle Wood collaborated in Brahms’ son- 
ata, op. 31, and later in the allegro agitato by Henselt, from 
his op. 16. They are both superior pianists. The involved 
and lengthy variations by Sinding, orchestral in conception, 
showed virtuoso pianism in the playing of Rose Innes 
Hartley and Rose Edith DesAnges; it was a fine accom- 
plishment, that of these “two Roses,” full of bravour, and 
was played from memory, an ainusual feat. Watson H. Gid- 
dings and Miss DesAnges appeared in the “Heroic March” 
by Saint-Saéns, a satisfying performance. These pianists 
were the pupils of Miss Chittenden, Mr. Sherman and Mr. 
Hodgson, and the smoothness of the performance bespoke 
careful preparation, and many rehearsals. 

Mesdames R. E. Powers and Gladys I. H. Davis sang 
four duets, by Rossini. (“Quis est homo”), Mendelssohn 
and Puccini, and in the doing of this provided tasteful 
variety to the piano music, as well as showing excellent 
voices, and careful study under the expert guidance of Mr. 





Lanham. A good-sized audience heard the music and ap- 
plauded with understanding and discrimination. 

A special summer course at the American Institute of 
Applied Music is announced, from June 21 to July 30. The 
course will include vocal, piano, violin, harmony and or- 
gan. Details regarding this always popular course wil! be 
printed in the next issue of the MusicaL Courter. 





Margaret Keyes’ Engagements. 


Margaret Keyes, the contralto, for several seasons a 
member of the Chicago Opera Company (discontinued), is 
now singing in concert, oratorio and song recital. She 
recently sang for the fifth consecutive season for the Sing- 
rs’ Club, of Cleveland, Ohio. Another engagement of 
note, with John Barnes Wells, tenor, was in Akron, Ohio 
In both of these places she won hearty praise from both 
press and public. 

Miss Keyes’ targer reputation may be “aid to have started 
after her appearance on tour with Caruso, when she was 
heard in various parts of the United States by immense 
audiences. Press notices received register her success in 
all recent appearances. 





Freer Asked to Be Ubiquitous. 


Eleanor Everest Freer, the Chicago composer, has been 
requested to read a ten minute paptr, compose songs, play 
the accompaniments, select the singers for her songs and 
act as general “stage manager” for the occasion, at a prom- 
inent Chicago club next season. The delicate health of 
Mrs. Freer, one of the leading American composers, makes 
it somewhat questionable if she can accept; in any case 
she recently told a friend: “The paper is written, the 
songs are in print, and the accompanist will be ready, 
should I be prevented from appearing.” It is to be hoped 
that Mrs. Freer, who is so well known in many quarters, 
and beloved for her many charitable works, will be able 
to take part, so making a “red letter” day for this club. 





Lord Howard de Walden and Joseph Holbrooke are en- 
gaged on a new Welsh musical drama—London Musical 
News. 
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Some Emily Gresser Press Notices. 





Gresser, the 





young violinist, who studied under 


ance of Sam Franko in Berlin, gave her first recital 


New York since her return, on March 12. 

e following are some of the New York press com- 
also a few of the European criticisms gathered 
tour abroad 

New Yor 
ng American violinist, was heard last evening 
Hall Her playing disclosed a tone agree- 
y ntonation and a technic of more than ordinary 
ved a musical instinct, a clear, firm tone and 
I f yle She will probably be heard from in 
Tr c 
i ng, she is already worth hearing, for she 
t plays correct intonation, with technical 
toget akes a pleasing impression on the stage. 
nd das Herald. 
[ aws a large and expressive tone. from the strings 
s poise ianship and sense of style. Her 
€ right Press 


as developed into ar 


artist full of intelligence, har- 


rity Her tone is large and eminently cap- 
es ling, while her technic is sure and solid. Musical 
s predominating and in evidence everywhere all 
ir e serious interpretation of the Bach sonata, 
1 singing playing of the Mozart concerto, as well 
| und poetry with which she rendéred the 
eighteer entury masters.—Staats-Zeitung. 
\ ‘ lience received enthusiastically the well 
ed Emily Gresser at her recital. The youth 
st e an enviable position among musicians. 
dt nd thority, and her tone is remarkable 
S sing quality Revue 
i irming stage presence; plays 
nis I Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
I AN CRITICISMS, 
violinist not only to be reckoned the first 
the first of all representatives of her pro- 


yesterday, ially in Lalo’s 


espec 





EMILY GRESSER. 


ost ironical temperament, was 


yny and glittering flexibility. 


sonata, the greatness and the 





1ental swing of the cadence, 


xewer of the diabolical trill.— 


1or4. 
Emily Gresser, one must retain. 
eminine violin virtuosos, who has a more 
who can 


plavs more interesting or 


nstrument than she.—Hamburger 


culine power and energy Her 
ant, of a sweet, thoughtful timbre, 
Add to that, that for the technic 





of the violinist, there seems to be no difficulties and- that this 

iighly developed technic contains all kinds of means of expression 

for the deepest feelings, then one has indeed included all the details 

which forms the combined picture of this strongly artistic personality. 
Hamburg Fremdenblatt, January 9, 1914. 


Miss Gresser surmounts the most difficult problems with complete 
grace, exhibits in the storm and stress of a temperamental bravura 
rest and sureness, and carries out her performances in a simply mas- 
terly style.-—Breslau Zeitung, January 11, 1914. 





to hear the neat cantilena, the round, soft 
flageolette, the sonorous chromatic, octaves and the clear chords of 
tke violinist, Emily Gresser. One should note the name.—The Dres- 
dener Neuester Nachrichten, January 18, 1914. 


It was a pleasure 





A young violinist, Emily Gresser, charmed her listeners by a pure, 
thoroughly beautiful tone, her fluent technic of the left hand and 
the extraordinary ease in the bowing.—Leipziger Tageblatt, January 
21, 1914. 





We have scarcely ever heard a debutante play so sanguinely. 
Emily Gresser possesses that which made the magic of the not-to-be- 
forgotten Teresina Tua, the charm of playing.—Leipziger Abend- 
zeitung, January 21, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





PERCY HEMUS WINS PHILADELPHIA. 


Will Return for Two Recitals — “America’s Baritone” Again 
Demonstrates His Power to Sway American Audiences. 








After the second recital of his spring tour, which was 
given in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, March 15, 
Percy Hemus, in presenting a recital of songs by Ameri- 
can composers (of the worth while kind), again demon- 
strated that with care in seleeting a program an artist of 
his standing can sway an audience with American songs. 





PERCY HEMUS. 


The following letter from the secretary of the University 
Extension Society explains itself: 

Philadelpliia, Pa., March 18, 1915. 
Percy 
64 East Thirty-fourth street, New York City: 

Drar Mr. Hemus: In your recital of Monday evening you justi- 
ned abundantly all the good things that have been said of you. 
The audience showed by their frequent applause and demand for 
encores that they were more than pleased. The work you are doing 
tor spreading the gospel of American music is decidedly worth while. 
Your choice of songs showed you sang them 
beautifully, and Miss Craven’s playing was a revelation. I liked 
especially “Deserted,” “Flower Rain” and “Danny Deever,” which 
I have never heard so well rendered. 
two recitals next season. 

With kindest regards and best wishes to Miss Craven and yourself, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Tue American Society For THe EXTENSION OF 
University TEACHING, 
Per William K. Huff, Secretary. 


As space forbids printing all the notices from the local 
papers, the following is quoted from the Philadelphia 
Record of March 16: 


Hemus, 


fine discrimination; 


I hope we can arrange for 


(Signed) 


“Under the auspices of the department of music of the 
University Extension Society, one of the most widely ap- 
preciated vocal recitals of the season was given in Wither- 
spoon Hall last evening. The singer was Percy Hemus 
in a recital of songs by American composers, a choice of 
program that made most emphatically an impression on 
the audience. It is a task for an audience to sit through 
any concert, however choice, that is given by one artist, 
and it is no less a task upon the singer. That the evening 
ended in a most enthusiastic burst of applause and every 
sign of reluctance to leave on the part of the people gath- 
ered to hear the baritone was only one indication of the 
pleasure which he had managed to give, while at the same 
time he closed his concert with apparently as fresh a con- 
dition of voice as he ‘had started. 

“The program was divided into four parts, with differ- 
ent style of composition illustrated in each section. Hemus 





has a voice of considerable purity and flexibility, over 
which he has perfect and sympathetic control. ‘I Am the 
God Thor,’ by Carl Busch; ‘Hour of Dreams,’ by Ward- 
Stephens; ‘Hail Ye Time of Holidays,’ by-Gena Brans- 
combe, and ‘Invictus,’ by Bruno Huhn, formed the first 
offering of the evening. More sentimental was the char- 
acter of the second cycle, while the third classification 
was of humorous sort, including the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ 
by Sidney Homer. The last selections were the most pop- 
ular, for the audience was by that time ready to applaud 
any song that permitted them to hear the round, sweet 
tones of which Hemus is master, and when the songs 
were as well known and as well liked as ‘Danny Deever’ 
and other compositions by Walter Damrosch, ‘Go Not, 
Happy Day,’ by Benjamin Whelpley, and others, pleasure 
and appreciation mounts to a considerable height.” 





Myrtle Elvyn Gives “Rare Treat.” 


MUSIC LOVERS ARE GIVEN A RARE TREAT. 
Recrrat Given spy Myrtite Etvyn Deticuts Avuptence. 
Lovers of the highest class of music were delighted yesterday 
afternoon with the piano recital given by Myrtle Elvyn at Ye 





Copyrighted by Root Studio, Chicago, Il. 
MYRTLE ELVYN. 


Liberty Playhouse. The range of numbers presented by the tal- 
ented artist gave ample scope for the versatility of the star. 

The program included some of the best known and most difficult 
compositions of the great masters and in every instance Miss Elvyn 
showed her absolute command of the possibilities of the piano. The 
caprice from “Alceste” py Gluck-Saint-Saéns, the first number, cap- 
tured the audience and held its admiration till the close of the last 
bar. The very difficult minuet in G major by Beethoven followed 
and it will be difficult to make any comparison between the minuet 
and the other Beethoven number, the “Sonata Appassionata.” Both 
were perfect. After several numbers from Scott, Kreisler and Mac- 
Dowell, each dealing with a separate possibility of wonderful technic, 
the recital concluded with the grand “Tannhauser” overture by Wag- 
ner-Liszt. This final rendition brought the audience to its feet 
and it dispersed literally spellbound with the wonderful performance 
of the impresarieuse. 

Much of the success of the recital was due to the wonderful tone 
possibilities of the Kimball piano, which had been supplied for the 
cecasion by the Eilers Music Company. In the hands of a master 
such as Myrtle Elvyn, this beautiful piano seemed to perform 
miracles.—Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer, March 10, 1915. 

° (Advertisement. ) 





Philharmonic Wagner Concert. 


Wagner concerts by the Philharmonic Society always 
have been a popular feature of New York’s music life, 
and last Sunday afternoon’s event (March 21) at Car- 
negie Hall was no exception to the rule, a packed house 
listening eagerly to the imperishable master’s works and 
applauding them as though they were sensationally attrac- 
tive novelties instead of the most familiar of old friends 
in our concert halls. 

Conductor Stransky was in ardent mood, and he and his 
men put infectious vim and passion into their perform- 
ances. Poetry, rich color and splendid technical mastery 
were other artistic assets noticeable in the presentations. 
The program consisted of beloved selections from ‘Flying 
Dutchman,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan,” “Meis- 
tersinger,” “Rheingold,” “Walkiire” and “Parsifal,” and 
also the “Siegfried Idyll,” 
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Mrs. Beach’s Compositions. 


Compositions of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach comprised the 
program of an interesting, highly artistic and thoroughly 
delightful concert given in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, March 16. Assisting Mrs. Beach, who 
was at the piano, were George Sheffield, tenor; Theodore 
Spiering, violinist, and the Olive Mead Quartet. 

Sonata for violin and piano, op. 34, played by Mrs. 
Beach and Mr. Spiering, opened the program. This work 
is large in style and virile in conception and treatment, 
the final movement, allegro con fuoco, being one of espe- 
cial breadth and of much tonal beauty. A unity of percep- 
tion and interpretation marked the work of both Mrs. 
Beach and Mr. Spiering, so that their rendering of the 
sonata was a splendid piece of ensemble art. Mr. Spier- 
ing, well known both here and abroad as a violinist whose 
thorough musicianship and splendid technical. equipment 
have placed him on a high plane of artistic endeavor, 
brought out every nuance, every degree of shading in a 
manner which could not have been improved upon. 

For a solo number Mrs. Beach played a prelude and 
fugue for piano, still in manuscript. The work commences 
with a highly original effect, a series of powerful chords, 
as sudden and full toned as a clap of thunder or the peal 
of cannon. Soon develops a theme of marked beauty, led 
through a-series of fascinating contrapuntal expositions 
until a climax of remarkable power is attained. It was 
in this work that Mrs. Beach was able to display her ex- 
cellent technic, deep musicianship and intensive tempera- 
ment to best advantage. Such was the applause that Mrs. 
Beach was compelled to give two encores. These were 
both dainty and charming, veritable little gems set in the 
broader and bigger background of the preceding com- 
position. - 

George Sheffield sang “After,” “Spring,” “I Send My 
Heart Up to Thee” and “Separation,” with Mrs. Beach at 
the piano, and created enthusiasm so profound that he was 
obliged to give another number by the same composer, 
“The Year’s at the Spring.” Mr. Sheffield has a finely 
disciplined and silver toned tenor voice, which he uses with 
uncommon skill. His interpretations were musicianly 
and showed much poetic insight. 

This remarkable program. closed with the quintet for 
piano and strings, performed by Mrs. Beach and the Olive 
Mead Quartet, the personnel of which consists of Olive 
Mead, first violin; Vera Fonaroff, second violin; Gladys 
North, viola; and Lilian Littlehales, cello. While the 
whole work has strong individuality and reveals features 
of unusual skill and resource, the second movement, adagio 
expressivo, stands out especially, its many passages of ex- 
quisite beauty, its rich coloring and its absolute control 
of idiom and tonal effects revealing the hand of a com- 
poser of striking and patent attainments. The playing of 
the entire work was of masterful finish and strong emo- 
tional appeal. 

A large and friendly audience, comprising many well 
known musicians who have played or sung the composi- 
tions of Mrs. Beach, this thoroughly American composer, 
filled the hall, and was most enthusiastic in its praise of 
the compositions, the composer and the participating 
artists. 





Ethelynde Smith’s Engagements. 


Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, was heard in a recital 
program at Beacon, N. Y., on the evening of March to. 
The recital was given under the auspices of the Southern 
Dutchess Choral Union. The charming soprano delighted 
her audience with her beautiful voice and attractive man- 
ners, and many words of praise were forthcoming. Her 
program, to which several encore numbers were added, 
was as follows: 

“Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh,” Hugo Wolf; “Niemand hat’s 
Gesehen,” Carl Loewe; “Wir wollen ein Land,” Christian 
Sinding; “Old Buddhist Chant” (Chinese), “Tu”, (Span- 
ish Habanera), Fuentes; “A June Morning,” Charles Wil- 
leby; “Sylvelin,” Christian Sinding; “Pierrot,” Dagmar de 
C. Rubner; “Call Me No More,” Charles W. Cadman; 
three songs of the desert: “Sunset,” “Night,” “Dawn,” 
Gertrude Ross; “March Wind,” Mary Turner Salter ; “The 
White Blossoms off the Bog” (Irish), “Sing a Song of 
Roses,” Fay Foster; “Summer Time,” Ward-Stephens ; 
children’s songs: “My Shadow,” “Cuddle Doon,” Jessie L. 
Gaynor; “The Minuet,” Helen Hopekirk; “There, Little 
Girl, Don’t Cry” (written for and dedicated to Miss 
Smith), Hugh W. Babb; “The Candy Lion,” “Windy 
Nights,” Teresa Garrison. 

It is interesting to note that Fay Foster, the composer, 
has dedicated her new “Spinning Wheel Song” to Miss 


Smith, and that it will be used by the soprano in manu- 
script form in forthcoming programs. 

Miss Smith’s recent recital in Mt. Holly, N. J., won for 
her a return engagement in the same city on a date in the 
early part of May, and so again evidence of this young 
artist’s rare suitability for the concert stage is at hand. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS. 





“MEISTERSINGER,” MARCH 12. 


Sun. 

Carl Braun’s Pogner stood 
out brilliantly in the gallery 
of portraits, 

Herald, 

Toscanini conducted a 
performance of remarkable 
qualities of greatness, being 
notable in finesse and com- 
manding in sweep. 


Herald. 
Sembach’s voice lacked 
richness. 


W orld. 

Sembach’s lack of tonal 
steadiness detracted from 
his singing. 

Times. 

It is a work that, in its 
dramatic spirit, its atmos- 
phere, its true significance, 
is not easily open to the full 
comprehension of any but a 
Teuton born and bred. And 
with all his genius and ver- 
satility and supreme musi- 
cianship he (Toscanini) is 
an Italian. 

Globe. 

Sembach’s singing was 
uneven. When he refrained 
from forcing his voice he 
sang with good quality of 
tone and agreeable phrasing. 
At other times he fell into a 
hard and bleaty utterance 
that was particularly -dis- 
tressing from a man that is 
capable of something better. 

Tribune. 

It is doubtful whether any 
one not a German can ap- 
preciate and express the es- 
sentially Teutonic flavor of 
much of the humor, Signor 
Toscanini does not attempt 
to give this. . . . 


Herald. 
Mr. Braun’s Pogner was 
vocally not his best. 


Sun. 

His reading of the score 
has always been peculiarly 
inconsistent, and it con- 
tinues to be so. Stowness 
of tempo and extreme rigid- 
ity mar some episodes, such 
as the finale of the first act. 


Times. 

Not for long has the mu- 
sic (Walther) been sung 
with such beauty of voice. 

Tribune. 

He sang the music with 
clear tone, with delicacy, 
and with fervor. 

Staats-Zeitung. 

Let me express satisfac- 
tion that an Italian has 
penetrated so deeply and so 
lovingly into the spirit of a 
German “barbarian.” I 
would like to refute em- 
phatically the assertion made 
from some quarters that the 
conductor’s interpretation is 
not “German.” 

Times. 

He was one of the finest 
of Walthers heard in this 
house for a long time. Not 
for long has the music been 
so well sung, with such 
beauty and power of voice, 
with such expressiveness, 
such excellent declamation 
and intelligible diction. 


Press. 

Small-minded critics there 
are still who insist that this 
man of Latin ancestry can- 
not possibly do justice to an 
opera the scene of which is 
laid in Nurnberg. Laboring 
under this prejudice they 
think they hear in a per- 
formance under his direc- 
tion all sorts of characteris- 
tics that depart from tradi- 
tion. 


Caste CONFLICT. 


Times. 


Special Cable to The New York 
Times. 


Paris, March 12,—Caruso 
has not yet appeared in op- 
era at Monte Carlo, though 
he was announced for ten 
performances. 


W orld. 
Special Cable Despatch to The 
World. 

Monte Carlo, March 12.— 
The special opera season or- 
ganized by Raoul Guns- 
bourg for the benefit of the 
allied soldiers was opened 
here last night with “Aida,” 
Caruso appearing as “Ra- 
dames.” 


Mark Hampourc’s REcITAL, MARCH 14. 


Tribune. 

His playing of the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 3, No. 
2, in C major, was ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, especial- 
ly in the more delicate pass- 
ages. 


Times. 

He did a good deal of vio- 
lence to Beethoven’s unpre- 
tending little sonata in C, 
op. 2, No. 3, stirring its 
placid waters to a tempest 
in a teapot, and losing there- 
by much of its charm and 
grace, much of the idyllic 
tenderness of the slow 
movement. 
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Sun. Mail. 

On the whole, the music He played with rather 
was played with respect. more regard for the ap- 
plause of the gallery than 
for the music which he in- 
terpreted. 

Globe. W orld. 

He fully sustained his In its entirety, such piano 
claim to the front bench of playing as this is not the 
great pianists. most desirable. 

Sun. Globe. 

There was some hard tone He has a very beautiful 
and there were harsh mo- and mellow tone. 
ments. 





Nina Morgana Scores Heavily in Maine. 





Nina Morgana, the young and talented soprano, is at 
present making a concert tour of Maine under the direc- 
tion of William Rogers Chapman. That her success was 
genuine is shown by the appended press notices selected 
from the many which she has received: 


By the time Morgana came on for her last selection they could 
hardly stop applauding while she sang. Morgana got a genuine 
ovation before she left, if the audience was a bit cool at first. The 
coldest and most critical audience in the world would thaw when 
Nina Morgana sings. She is that rare thing, a singer of magnetism 
and compelling charm. One could never forget her vivid little 
face with its brilliant coloring and dusky eyes, her elfish grace 
and her wonderful voice with a tone unlike that of any other singer 
and which haunts one like some rare and subtle perfume. In 
truth Morgana reminds- one of some rare tropical flower, until she 
sings, and then she suggests the nightingale whose song people are 
known to wait for hours in hopes of hearing. The warmth and 
color of her native Sicily are in every gesture and expression, its 
mellow sunshine and glow are in her tones. 

Morgana is primarily an opera singer. The fortunes of war and 
the enterprise of Mr. Chapman brought her to Maine concerts. She 
sings with abandon, putting all her personality into her work. 
Acting is spontaneous with her and her voice soars and glides 
and trills with the ease of a bird. She sang the “Cavatina” from 
“La Sonnambula” and everything else was forgotten. Her voice 
sparkled through the crescendos and melted into exquisite delicacy 
in the low notes. For an encore they had the pleasure of hearing 
her in a simple English song, “The Sweetest Flower that Grows.” 
“The Angels’ Serenade” she sang with a kind of ecstasy and an 
almost unearthly sweetness. It was enhanced by the beautiful ob- 
ligato by Miss Hardeman. To many this was Morgana’s finest 
work. She was insistently applauded and repeated a part of it. 
It was just before the final appearance of Morgana, this time in 
the “Mireille” waltz song of Gounod, in whose entrancing rhythmic 
flow the audience was swept to the highest pitch of enthusiasm.— 
Lewiston Evening Journal. 


©oo® 


Nina Morgana, the dainty Sicilian coloratura soprano, delighted 
those who had heard her Iasi fall at the festival, and was a happy 
surprise to those who heard her for the first time. Miss Morgana 
was radiant with pleasure at once more being in Bangor, the city 
of her great festival success last October, and on coming upon the 
Stage welcomed the people with that characteristic warm hearted 
attitude—arms outstretched as if to take the entire audience into 


her confidence and friendship. The audience was quick to re- 
spond, and all during the evening it was a succession of encores 
whenever she sang. Her concluding number, “Mireille” waltz, 


took the audience by storm, and was a fitting climax to the entire 
concert.—Bangor Daily Commercial. 


ooo 


The bright star of the evening was Nina Morgana. She is a 
wonderfui singer, with a pure, bright and clear coloratura soprano, 
and she makes the most difficult vocal gymnastics seem like child’s 
play, by the ease with which she accomplishes them. Her every 
appearance was a delight, but especially so the “Angels’ Serenade” 
with violin obligato by Miss Hardeman, and the Gounod waltz 
which closed the program.—The Lewiston Daily Sun. 


oo 


The warble of Morgana’s wonderful voice is unparalleled the 
world over, and critics who have heard her compare her to the 
famous Patti.—Bucksport Bangor News. 


oOo 


Everyone left the hall in a transport of delight, at the wonderful 
control of Miss Morgana’s voice as well as her beauty of expression. 
—Old Town Bangor Daily Commercial. 
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Much Wisdom in a Little Book. 

We have received a little book just published on the 
managerial or business side of a public career in the musical 
r lecture field. : 
MusicaL Courirr established its permanent 
Managers’ ’ there has been great interest aroused 
in managerial affairs. Many other musical journals have 
wed the lead and published articles on this important 


int the 
rorum 
‘ 
i 
ibject. 


The author of this little book has succeeded in telling 


1 nutshell all that every artist, young or old, must neces- 
ily know ere he can appreciate fully the great impor- 
of the business side of his career. 
e book does not contain the scribblings of one who has 
nerely “read up” on the subject. Every sentence is the 
of many years’ experience, and even though some of 
e advice may be termed a “chestnut” by those who “know 
all,” one must take into consideration that this little 
lume will hardly find its way to the successful artist’s 
iesk, while in the case of beginners, some “chestnuts” can- 
be repeated too often nor too forcefully in order to 


t r 
ince 


make 


an impression worth while. 


Che following sentences will serve to illustrate the book- . 


let’s right to existence. 
Fallacy of Apology. 
“By all means do not make apologies. Make firm, posi- 
tive statements which ring true because they are true.” 
The above precept is to be practiced in composing a cir- 
cular letter, folder or in being interviewed. 


In the case of printed matter the field for opinions is so 


unlimited that we dare not enter into its full discussion 
while reviewing this valuable addition to managerial liter- 
ture. On the other hand we cannot resist the temptation 


to comment on the application of this wise rule, when being 


nterviewed for the press. 

Not long ago there appeared in one of our musical jour- 
n an interview with a young artist who made a most 
auspicious and expensive New York debut some time ago. 
Were it not that this matter has a very serious side, not 
only to the young artist in question, but also to those young 
rtists who should learn a valuable lesson therefrom, we 
could aptly choose the title: “Comedy of Errors.” The 
artist in question opens his interview with the following ex- 


Did not want to play this season at all. 
Was not used to the hall. 

No. 3—Should have: rehearsed in the hall. 

use No. 4—Should have been accustomed to size of 


Excuse 

Exe 

itorium. 

Enough, yes, just enough to blight to a great extent a 
splendid opportunity of making himself and his work more 
interesting in the eyes of thousands of readers. 

Even among your friends there is no advantage in ex- 
for your friends don’t need them and your enemies 
Then why in the name of common 


believe them. 
se should 


opportunity that comes so seldom, an opportunity 


a young artist pick up an axe and hack to 


tands as the culmination of many years of work and 
it financial investments? 

\ string of excuses in peevish tenor is bound to leave 
mpression on the reader that this newcomer did not 
ike good.” 

t be borne in mind that out of the readers of the 


probably not five per cent. will see his New 
icism, and it is but natural that the reading of such 
ls, uttered as they were, of the artist’s own free will, 
leave 

which perhaps was not the case at all in this instance. 


on this subject we must point to another fallacy 





the impression that something went wrong, 


nly accepted by artists who do not weigh the great 
value of an interview. 
who are about to start out on a concert 
advertise the fact broadcast that they 
me teaching as well. Not that they should not 
ill, or that teaching may be considered degrading 
standpoint. Nothing like that. It is simply a 
od business policy with a young artist not to 


Young artists 


1 
eer should not 


his fact about. 

lhe old-established names can afford to do anything 
good grace, but the young artist must 
refully avoid any and every expression of publicity that 


+ 
t nheip 


r it all with 


to make him more interesting in the eyes of 

and buyers both as a performer and individual. 

\t the best, quoting the methods you use in teaching 

; no weight when uttered by a young artist, and it 

not raise him one notch in his aspirations 
career. 


certainly does 


toward a concert 







THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 


(Comments Invited.) 






A young artist in New York, Chicago or wherever it may 
be, though he secure sufficient pupils through his own: per- 
sonal efforts or those of his friends to help him tide over 
until his concerts bring sufficient income to enable him to 
dispense with his pupils, is most unwise to advertise the 
fact in the same breath that carries his plans for a soloist’s 


career. 
Contracts as Trouble Makers. 

Here is another very interesting phase of the managerial 
work touched upon in the little book before us: 

“Closing the contract is an art. It is important to know 
just when to send the contract for signature. I have known 
agents who have lost contracts by waiting too long to send 
the forms fos signature; and again, agents sometimes lose 
business by rushing contracts through before negotiations 
have been completed.” 

Only a man of experience would find this phase of the 
work worthy of comment. All managers will agree that 
closing a contract is truly an art, 

When one considers the various influences that surge 
about the buyer of musical talent, like so many currents 
rushing to and from different directions, it is easily under- 
stood what part diplomacy, study of human nature and 
the pranks of fate in their various minor or more impor- 
tant roles, play in the final decision that sends the pen 
across the paper binding the deal legally. 

No fixed rules can be jotted down whereby mistakes 
may be avoided at this critical stage of the game. A bit 
of boldness in one case may bring victory, and applied in 
the same manner in another case it may knock the bottom 
out of your last chance. 

Of later years the actual legal value of thesé contracts 
has lost much of its supposed value and importance in the 
concert field. Such conditions are most deplorable, but 
with all the spirit of optimism we cannot evade the issue. 
On account of this utterly disorganized state the man- 
agerial forces, as well as the rank and file of artists, suffer 
heavy losses season after season through these lost con- 
tracts that prove nothing but a “scrap of paper.” 

To thrown down the gauntlet and seek fight is poor busi- 
ness policy at the best, for in the long run you lose, no 
matter what the immediate outcome may be. The slogan: 
“Let us have peace,” should serve the manager as his con- 
densation of the Ten Commandments. 

Discord in Clothes. 

Now on the subject of clothes we will quote a few more 
lines from the book of managerial wisdom. 

“If you do not know what is becoming and proper, con- 
sult some one whose business it is to know. If it happens 
that you are appearing in a concert ensemble, in which 
several women are taking part, you should consult each 
other and not wear colors that clash.” 

In pouncing on this subject we are impressed once again 
with the fact that this man speaks from experience. How 
often do managers have to listen to these comments while 
viewing the performance from the front: 

Mrs. Proper: “Gracious goodness! If any of us should 
attend an evening affair in a rig like that they would cer- 
tainly have the right to call us ‘rubes.’” 

Mrs. Critical: “Yes, sure. Just think of a woman wear- 
ing a black and white dress and using a pink silk hand- 
kerchief.” 

Or, again: 


Mrs. X.: “I would certainly not appear with such a 


‘queer looking creature as that accompanist if I were Mme. 


Andalusia.” 

Mrs. Y.: “You're right, dear; just think of the com- 
bination: the soloist in pure white and the accompanist 
decorated with all the colors of the rainbow.” 

These remarks, silly as they may sound when thrown 
on paper, have great significance. A prominent manager 
expressed himself on this subject in a véry logical man- 
ner. Said he: 

“If a manager knows nothing about music, that may be 
considered excusable, but if he cannot save his artist from 
the blunders that ridiculous dressing bring about, then he 
had better look for a job as a street car conductor.” 

The author might have added another paragraph fo his 
chapter on clothes, and that would be “Stage Settings.” It 
is true that this sort of wisdom should emanate from the 
stage manager, but we all know from sad experience that 
these gentlemen are not very scrupulous about such trifling 
matters as leaving the bedroom scene from the afternoon 
performance as a background for a musical recital in the 
evening. 

A well gowned, artist with an incongruous surrounding 
is as fatal as a fine stone in a base setting, Unless the 


stage is in harmony with the staged the artist is doomed 

to a constant fight agaitist odds during the entire perform- 

ance. To maty of our great artists these details are of 

as great importatice as the selection of the program. They 

fully appreciate the great help their art receives by com- 

bining all forces in order to create a favorable atmosphere. 
The Laét Scene. 

Alert for the mutual interests of the artist and man- 
ager, the author closes his book with the following lines: 

“After you have gone on to the next town, send a note 
to the local manager and thank him for his courtesies 
(whether he has shown any or not). A well known singer 
has built up a good business largely by strict attention to 
such formalities.” 

Many of our great and near-great artists need this re- 
minder, for in the rush of a long tour one is so liable to 
forget the “little things” which count for much. With all 
the preliminary “boosting” from the manager, clever pub- 
licity work, etc., that preceded the artist’s appearance, the 
manager’s role as business getter ceases the moment his 
artist faces the audience, for from that moment the se- 
curing of a reengagement depends upon Mr: or Mme. 
Artist. 

No matter how cleverly the cloven foot is hidden, a 
manager’s letter remains a “business note.” , On the other 
hand, a few warm words of appreciation from the artist’s 
hand may make the manager so solid with his buyer that 
personal solicitation of business can be dropped without 
mych risk of losing the all meaning reengagement. 

There are many half way houses between the points 
dwelt upon in this book, where the author might have 
stopped off for a brief stay. On the other hand, to do 
justice to this vast subject would require a mighty vol- 
ute, so that at least if the concert managerial forces of 
America ate tiot tepreserited by ati organized body tay 
the written message tecord the quititessetice of theif aims 
arid methods towatd the upbuilding of a profession that 
may be based more oni scieritific development than the an- 
tiquated law of “Get There—No Matter How.” 


March 10, 1015. Nemo. 





The Rennysons Relaxing. 


Gertrude Rennyson, dramatic soprano, and member of 
the Boston Opera Company, and Harry B. Rennyson, well 
known in musical club circles of the East and Middle 
West as an energetic manager of artists and promoter of 
musical affairs, are seen herewith at their summer place. 





HARRY B. RENNYSON AND GERTRUDE RENNYSON 
RELAXING BETWEEN SEASONS. 


This picture was taken last summer and shows them taking 
a stroll in search of inspiration and relaxation. 

Miss Rennyson, whose beautiful voice and marked his- 
trionic ability have made her a favorite with music lovers 
everywhere, has been busy this season filling engagements 
which her brother-manager has booked for her. 





Pupils of Linda Carbone Give Musicale. 

An interesting musicale was given recently by the juve- 
nile piano pupils of Linda Carbone at the residence-studio 
of her father, A. Carbone, 695 Lexington avenue, 
New York. The assisting artists were Clara A. Korn, 
pianist, and Louise Reysz, performer on the mandolin. The 
program opened with Schubert’s “March Militaire” and ° 
Mozart’s “Turkischer Marsch,” and closed with the “Faust 
Fantaise,” by Gounod, arranged for two pianos. These 
two artists also played as a duet an overture by Suppe in 
a most satisfying manner. Miss Reysz contributed three 
mandolin solos to the enjoyment of all. Seven of Miss 


_ Carbone’s pupils also took part, and all present were de- 


lighted and surprised at the marked improvement in the 
work of these young students, 
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Miss Craft to Sing Salome. 


Marcella Craft has just completed arrangements with G. 
Schirmer, Inc., to import for her exclusive use next sea- 








MARCELLA CRAFT AS SALOME, 


son the orchestral parts of the closing scene of Richard 
Strauss’ “Salome,” which the composer devised for special 
use in concert. This scene, perhaps the most valuable 
musically of the whole opera, will form one of Miss Craft’s 
principal concert numbers despite the heavy royalties de- 
manded by the composer and his publishers. 

“Salome” has been acknowledged one of the soprano’s 
most notable achievements and her impersonation so pleased 
Mr. Strauss that he readily undertook to change this par- 
ticular episode for use in concert. Only recently Mrs. 
Strauss wrote Miss Craft that her husband had completed 
the concert orchestration. . 





Gabrilowitsch Packs House. 


Carnegie Hall was crowded on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 16, to hear Ossip Gabrilowitsch play Tschaikowsky’s 
B flat concerto for piano. Apparently the New York 
Symphony Society had not expected so many patrons at 
the last concert of the season, for the stock of programs 
was exhausted very soon and many persons had to do 
without them. As this same symphony society of New 
York does not always succeed in drawing an audience 
large enough to fill the Aeolian Hall, where most of the 
concerts are given, it is only reasonable to believe that the 
throng of music lovers at Carnegie Hall was due to the 
extra attraction of the pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

He certainly seemed unusually happy in the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto and the insistent and long continued 
applause which brought the pianist back to the platform 
six or eight times may with justice be termed an ovation. 
The popular Russian artist was at his best on this occasion 
and played with irresistible brilliancy, breadth and delicacy. 

The first hour of the concert was devoted to Tschai- 
kowsky’s E minor symphony. After the concerto, which 
began Part II of the program, came the orchestral artillery 
bombardment concisely known as “Overture 1812.” The 
conductor announced from the platform that at the last 
concert it was permissible to break rules, and that conse- 
’ quently the orchestra would play as an encore Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Slavonic March.” 








Frederic Martin’s Art. 


Yesterday, March 23, Frederic Martin, bass, appeared at 
a recital in White Plains, N. Y., creating an excellent im- 
pression by the beauty of his voice and the thoughtfulness 
of his interpretations.” Among his April engagements may 
be mentioned appearances in New York on April 1 and 2, 
at Boston on the 4th, Goshen, N. Y., on the 7th, Plainfield, 
N. J., on the afternoon of the 8th, and the same evening 
an appearance at Bridgeport, Conn., at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
on the 13th, at Detroit, Mich., on the 17th, and in Brook- 
lyn on the 26th. 

These press notices from four different States signify 
in what esteem the work of Mr. Martin is held in the 
various sections of the country: 


The offerings of the soloist were unusually dignified and of fine 
quality. Wilkes-Barre so seldom hears a basso (a genuine basso 


in quality and range) that Frederic Martin, bass soloist in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, of New York, and in much demand 
as a concert singer, was welcome. His voice is ponderous in 
quality, not only very deep, but wide, and reaching from the 
depths even into the realm of the baritone. His tones are so 
well forward that they have a quality that carries with authority 
and without losing their large breadth. Moreover he has for such 
quality, a remarkable flexibility and agility. He exploited a rather 
extended realm of effort from Meyerbeer’s “The Monk’ to the 
lieder and the ballad realm. His work throughout was of even 
quality and excellence and was most gratifying —The Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Daily Record. 





Mr. Martin is the fortunate possessor of an excellent basso-can- 
tante voice, well trained and liently ged His rendition 
of Meyerbeer’s aria, “The Monk,” was dramatic, forceful and 
sombre, while in “Vision Fair,” from Massenet’s opera “‘Herodi- 
ade,” he showed imaginative power of a keen and superior order, 
—Free Press, Burlington, Vt. 








Possesses a voice of wide range, smocth, even quality and sym- 
pathy. His program included all styles, from the Handel aria to 
the modern song, and he interpreted each style of composition with 
much temperament and musical understanding. It is seldom that 
so satisfying an artist has been heard here.—Raleigh (N. C.) Daily 
News. 


A voice of distinct beauty, full and sonorous, never muffled or 
thick. Has upper tones of true smoothness and sweetness, sings 
with ease, fine enunciation and with good interpretative power.— 
Chicago Daily Tribune. (Advertisement.) 





Connell Wins Syracuse. 


Horatio Connell, baritone, appeared in recital with Maude 
Klotz, soprano, before the Syracuse Arts Club, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on March 1. He sang two groups of songs 
as follows: “Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi; “A Warning,” 
Mozart; “Meet Me by Moonlight Alone,” Wade; “Lieb- 
chen ist da,” “Im Herbst,” Franz; “L’heure exquise,” R. 
Hahn; “Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff; “Separation,” 
Ward-Stevens; “Daddy and Babsy,” Sivori Levey, and 
Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves.” He was also 
heard in two duets with Miss Klotz, “Still wie die Nacht” 
(Goetze) and “La ci darem” (Mozart), wherein the voices 
blended with unusual beauty. 

Regarding Mr. Connell’s share in the program, the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard of March 2, said: 

“Mr. Connell is an artist of more than ordinary ability. 
He is peculiarly equipped for concert work in that he can 
do a variety of songs equally well, and his arias are bril- 
liant in their breadth and coloring. The quality of his voice 
is appealing, and in everything he attempted last night 
there was a nicety of execution that gave the audience 
unusual pleasure. He opened his program with a group of 
songs that placed him in favor with his audience at once, 
and as the evening progressed the interest in him and his 
work increased. 

“It would be hard to imagine anything more enjoyable 
than Mr. Connell’s interpretation of Wade’s old English 
song, ‘Meet Me by Moonlight Alone.’ It is a superb song 
and was given a rendering that delighted critics as well as 
laity.” 





College of Music Students’ Recital. 


Adalbert Ostendorf and Tessie Garramone, pianists, 
especially won honors at the students’ recital, March 18, 
at the New York College of Music. They played Mosz- 
kowski’s “Spanish Caprice” and a Ries concerto with bril- 
liant technic. Madeline Kessler, Margaret L. Krauss, 
Dorothy Waters, Hilah Hyde Smith, and Mary E, Mc- 
Carthy also participated, playing or singing, and with 
credit to their teachers. The closing number, the quintet 
from “The Magic Flute,” was especially well done, the 
singers being Mimi Beyenberg, Louise Heene, Mrs. E. M. 
Klein, George A. Bernard and Kurt Rasquin. The usual 
large audience attended the concert, and liberal applause 
was showered on the young artists. 








Death of Edward W. Berge. 


Edward W. Berge, former president of the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians of New York, teacher of piano 
at Sacred Heart Convent, member of the Musicians’ Club 
and of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
died at the family residence, 908 West End avenue, New 
York City, March 16. He was the son of the deceased 
organist and well known teacher, William E. Berge, best 
known as organist of St. Francis Xavier Church. Never 
very robust, Mr, Berge still accomplished much in his com- 
paratively short life of fifty-seven years. Of a companion- 
able nature, loving music with ardent devotion, he was seen 
much in musical gatherings, and always had a good word 
for all, aiding many newcomers to success. He is sur- 
vived by two sisters. 
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Mme. de Sales, a Vocal Teacher of Note. 


Regina de Sales, the vocal teacher who has been teach- 
ing in New York this winter after having spent some years 
in Paris, has found her time completely filled with many 
pupils. Her studios in Carnegie Hall have been the scene 
of many a delightful gathering this season, while she re- 
ceives at her residence, 124 West Eighty-second street, 
from 3 to 4 on Tuesdays. Here one is sure to meet 
prominent musicians and music lovers and to encounter a 
delightfully artistic atmosphere. 

Studying with Mme. de Sales are pupils from South 
Africa and Europe as well as various parts of America, 
many of them having followed her from Paris, while others 
were quick to grasp the opportunity of studying with this 
vocal authority in their own land. The long list of suc- 
cessful artist pupils who have come steadily from the De 
Sales studios is ample proof of the efficacy of her method 
and the thoroughness of her training. 

One of these former pupils is Marcia van Dresser, so- 
prano of the Covent Garden and the Royal Opera, of 
Frankfort, Germany. Miss van Dresser gave a recital at 

















REGINA DE SALES. 


Aeolian Hall, New York, on Mcnday afternoon, March 22, 
singing works by Mozart, Franz Mahler and Brahms. 





Mrs. Bacheller’s Pupil Scores in Opera. 


Dorothea Edwards, pupil of Mrs. W. E. Bacheiler for 
the past three years, who is appearing as leading contralto 
with the Royal Grand Opera Company, has met with flat- 
tering success everywhere. Miss Edwards owes much 
to the excellent training received from Mrs. Bacheller 
She appeared in such roles as Azucena in “Trovatore” and 
Amneris in “Aida.” The local papers speak of her voice 
and methods as exceptional. Miss Edwards is only one 
of many singers who received her entire training from 
this excellent teacher. Mrs. Bacheller contemplates giv- 
ing a students’ concert in April, when a number of her 
artist pupils will appear. 





Meaning Music Critics. 





Whenever a man begins to take himself very seriously 
everybody with a sense of humor moves up nearer, so as to 
miss nothing.—Puck. : 
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Macmillen’s a Prenatal Gift. 


of inherited tendencies is a well established 


it there arc few examples of prenatal influence ex- 


tself later in extraordinary talent in any 

cular direction, especially when such results are 
itcom«e f a preconceived idea of the mother. 
Francis Macmillen, the eminent violinist, is a living 
mpl f this latter style of prenatal sugges- 
While it is true that he came of a family in which 
members were musically inclined, it is a fact, how- 

the violinist’s father could recognize only one 


ine | that was “Yankee Doodle.” On the other hand, 
was a public speaker of great ability. He could move 
audience with his eloquence as stirringly as his better 

can now sway an assembly. 
mother sang for her own amusement, and other 
ibers of the family displayed small musical talents. 
ut in proportion to his ability, Macmillen’s ancestry does 
ny sense measure up to the standard generally pro- 

un exceptional musician. 


However, Macmillen’s mother from the first was pos- 
with the idea that her child should become a great 

ist. She was not one who delved in theories, but as 
ten years she had displayed comparatively little inter- 

t in music, when this obsession took hold of her in earn- 

é it did prior to the birth of her musician son, she 
hanged her entire mode of living. She began again to 
ing; she studied the piano and theory of music; nothing 
t beautiful things were allowed to enter her life. Danc- 

g lessons were resumed and books suggesting beautiful 


ights were taken down from the library shelves, where 
had en undisturbed, in some instances for years; 


ahead all her latent talent for composition, and 

ing studied harmony with an excellent local teacher, 

wrote several small pieces for the piano; she even tried 

! hand at writing, and several little amateur plays re- 
ulted from her efforts. 

The child was born. It was a boy. As he began to grow 
the mother vigilantly watched for the signs of the great 
talent she had dared to hope for. It was not very long 
before the infant took notice of the nursery songs with 
which the fond mother luiled him to sleep. At three years 

the first pronounced indication of his marked talent 
was manifested. To her surprise, one day, Mrs. Macmil- 


len entered the music room and found that her baby had 
he blocks on the floor and was perched on the piano 


tool, where he had climbed, picking out with his chubby 
fingers the nursery tunes he had heard her sing. 
From that time on there was no doubt about his uncom- 
talent. At five he began to play the violin; he had a 
passion for the instrument. He begged for a violin with 
the same persistency that another child might display when 


teasing its parents for some new toy. 
His study period in Europe was much like that of the 


rage tonal pilgrim abroad, but his homecoming, after 

absence of ten yours of study and playing in foreign 
ries, was an event which in character and extent has 
rad an equal, sik aps, in the life of any musician. 


Ohio, had been hearing for years about the 
of her son in the world of art. Then, one day, 


t word was flashed to America that Francis Macmillen 
von the Yan Hal prize of 5,000 francs at the Brussels 
Royal Conservatory of Music. It was the first time—and 


fact, the only time—that this honor had been bestowed 
American at this conservatory. The news quickly 
nd its way to the slumbering little town in Ohio. There 


ther occasions, too, when the Macmillen successes 
pe reached Marietta through the public press. 
After the New York debut of Macmillen came the re- 


1 which his manager had planned to be the only one in 
layer’s home town. When he reached there more 
000 persons—men, women and children—greeted the 

art at the railroad station. It was a spontaneous out- 
uring of a proud community. The virtuoso was fairly 
carried by the surging crowd to the waiting carriage. The 
udents speedily unhitched the horses attached to 
hicle As the band played they drew their hero 
ts, at the head of the great throng. At 


1 the stree 


the Court House they halted, and the youthful violinist, 
moved to the depths of his soul, got out and mounted the 
steps of the building, where he poured forth from his 
violin the simple strains of “Home, Sweet Home.” On 
five additional occasions that season he played to capacity 
houses in Marietta. 

The violinist, since those first days of his American 
success, has made many tours of his native country, and 
on each occasion Marietta has remained loyal by giving 
him immense houses. 

Whenever he plays in the home town, Mrs. Macmillen 
occupies a box seat, and doubtless smiles a little triumphant 
smile to herself as she reflects on how she proved practi- 
cally the correctness of the theory of prenatal influence. 





Felice Lyne Concerts. 





Felice Lyne, coloratura soprano, is at present in the 
West en route for the Pacific Coast and Honolulu, for 
which latter place she sails on March 30 from San Fran- 
cisco. There, on the little island in mid Pacific, she has 
already been booked for three important concerts. All 
along the way she has been giving concerts before record 
breaking audiences, proving herself to be an artist for 





FELICE LYNE, 


whom the music public has a genuine regard. Everywhere 
she has received very flattering tributes from the press, as 
well as the public, the beauty of her voice has been ex- 
tolled, and her technical equipment declared to be “mar- 
velous.” 

Only because of the suspension of the Boston opera sea- 
son was Miss Lyne able to appear in concert, for she had 
been engaged for the season by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Ever since her triumph in London in 1911 Miss 
Lyne’s reputation has been growing steadily and surely, 
and her work as an opera star has continually improved, 
until she is more than a valuable member of any opera 
company; she is a distinct asset. 

After her concert appearances in Honolulu: she will re- 
turn to her native country to fill the balance of ‘a long 
list of engagements booked for her this season. 





Adriano Ariani’s Recital. 





The sixth of the series of fifteen piano recitals. being 
given by Adriano Ariani at Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, took 
place on Thursday evening, March 18, before a fair sized 
and enthusiastic audience. The program consisted of the 
following Schumann compositions: Sonata in F minor, op. 


14; “Forest Scenes,” op. 82, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9; “Arabesque,” 
op. 18; “Toccata,” op. 7, and “Carnaval,” op. 9. Mr. Ariani 
played, as at the preceding recitals, with warmth and mu- 
sicianship, and received much applause. 

His next recital will take place at Hotel Bossert, Brook- 
lyn, on Thursday evening March 25, on which occasion 
Mr. Ariani will play a Beethoven program: Sonata in C 
minor, op. 111; fifteen variations and fugue, op. 35, and 
sonata in F minor, op. 57 (“Appassionata”). 





Schola Coins Ghiies Maw Worlds. 





Selected choirs of the New York Schola Cantorum were 
heard in concert at Aeolian Hall, on Friday afternoon, 
March 19. The program was notable among other things 
for its many “first times.” It was the first appearance of 
the Schola in concert this season. Kurt Schindler was 
conducting -in New York for the first time in twelve 
months; Perey Grainger directed his own compositions 
for the first-time in America; compositions sung for the 
first time were: “Ronde Bretonne” (Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray), for-women’s chorus; seven Slavonic folksongs. (Josef 
Suk); “Longing,”~: Moravian; “The Lover’s Tomb,” 
Slovenic; “The Magic Water,” Slovenic; “Shepherd and 
Shepherdess,” Silesian; “Memories,” Polish; “Wish to 
Wed,” Vendish; “Oh, If I Only Knew,” Servian, for 
women’s chorus and four-hand piano accompaniment; 
Grainger’s “Brigg Fair,” first time in America. 

The Schola was assisted by Adelaide Fischer, soprano; 
Mildred Dilling, harpist; George Harris, Jr., tenor, and 
Percy Grainger. 

The salient feature of the program, i. e., the conducting 
of Percy Grainger, the composer-pianist, of his own works: 
“Irish Tune from County Derry,” for unaccompanied 
mixed chorus and “Brigg Fair,” for tenor solo and mixed 
chorus, followed the intermission. These unique works, 
the first of which has been heard here before and reviewed 
in these columns, aroused especial enthusiasm under the 
direction of their composer. “Brigg Fair,” with its 
hummed accompaniment to the tenor solo, resembled in 
general style the Irish tune. The tenor solo was sung by 
Mr. Harris in finished style and good voice, and Mr. 
Grainger’s strong personality found a responsive body of 
well trained singers in the Schola choirs and good effects 
were accomplished. 

Regardless of the handicap, due to Mr, Schindler’s war 
detention in Europe early in the season, the chorus sang 
with good balance of tone, attention to detail and spirit, 
though less of spontaneity and abandon and less of sure- 
ness of attack and intonation than ordinarily marks the 
work of this chorus, might be remarked in general. 

Adelaide Fischer was the soloist in the opening number, 
“Sur la Mer” (d’Indy) for women’s chorus and soprano 
solo, which opened the program. Her well directed, sym- 
pathetic voice rang clear, pleasing and truc in the solos, 
and blended delightfully in the ensemble. She sings with 
ease and charm. “Ronde Bretonne” for women’s voices 
followed. Three part songs by Schumann came next, 
“Meerfrey,” for five solo voices, Adelaide Fischer, Sophia 
Casimir, Dorothy Cummings, Ethel Kinnaman, and Lila 
Deis, followed by “Triolette” and “Der Wasserman” for 
women’s chorus. 2 

The seven colorful Slavonic folksongs proved interest- 
ing in their varying mood portrayals and these were ex- 
cellently brought out by Mr. Schindler. These were given 
by the women’s chorus to a four hand piano accompani- 
ment by Carl Deis, the Schola accompanist, and Mr. Harris. 
“Chorus of Angels” from Goethe’s “Faust” (II) (Liszt) 
for mixed chorus, piano, harp and organ, Mildred Dilling, 
harp; Mr. Harris, piano, and Carl Deis, organ, was the 
concluding number. 

Miss Dilling, who played at Sherry’s early in the after- 
noon, came in for full share of the honors in this firtale. 
Her harp accompaniment was conspicuous for its technical 
reliability and strictly musical quality, 

A big audience, in which were noted many prominent 
in the musical world, gave the Schola Choirs, their con- 
ductor and assisting artists a warm reception. 
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A Futurist and Ultra Modern Program. 


A program of futurist and ultra modern music was 





given under the management of Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth 
and Martha Maynard at Hotel Plaza, New York, March 19. 


Paul Draper, tenor, and Leo Ornstein, pianist, furnished 
the numbers and part second was devoted to two futurist 


plause which continued ‘until I rapped for order.”—Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Beatrice Gjerstsen-Bessesen, at the Philharmonic concert . . . 
last night, gave a fine interpretation of the “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster” aria, from Weber’s “Oberon,” and the audience’s appre- 
ciation was manifested by continued applause. Her rendition of 
“Minneliede’s Farewell,” from Pfitzner’s “From the Rose of Love's 








oe 





ee 


Courtesy of F. W. Woolworth. 





Musical Masterpieces as Visualized by Johannes de Tahy. 





Johannes de Tahy, the Hungarian artist, known through his portrayal of musical subjects, has returned to New 
York after painting all summer in Staten Island. He has established his studio at 154 West Fifty-fifth street. 

Mr. de Tahy finds it more interesting to paint his pictures than to talk about them or himself. He feels deeply 
the emotional undercurrents of music, and his happiness is to take a dull, cold canvas and with bold, but delicate, 
subtle but convincing strokes of the brush, paint upon it the musical impressions of his heart and mind. 

Three such paintings are in the music room of F. W. Woolworth. They are “Richard Wagner and the Rhine 





WAGNER’S RHINE DAUGHTERS. 





dances (Debussy) by Bertha Knight and Spalding Hull. 
Walter Golde accompanied for Mr. Draper. 

These numbers by Karol Szymanowski: “An kleine 
Madchen,” “Kristkindleins Wiegenlied,” “Bestimmung,” 
“Einsiedel,” “Des Hafis Liebeslieder,” “Wiinsche,” “Die 
Einsige Arzenei,” “Der Verliebte Ostwind,” “Tanz,” 
“Traurige Friihling,” “Jugend im Alter” were sung by Mr. 
Draper, whose finished art was as usual convincing, and 
the tenor was in excellent voice. 

Leo Ornstein interpreted the Debussy “Cloches a travers 
les Feuilles” and “Pagodes,” the “Impromptu Upon a Ne- 
gro Motive,” Grondahl; two pieces, op. 2, Massig, Arnold 
Schoenberg; “Dance of the Elephants,” Cyril Scott; “Im- 
pressions of the Thames,” prelude, op. 20, No. 2, “Anger,” 
“Joy,” Ornstein. 

An appreciation of Mr. Ornstein’s works and playing 
appears in the review of his final Bandbox Theatre series, 
also in this issue, and therefore repetition need not be made 
here. Suffice it to say, he was in his usual excellent form. 

The musicale was well attended. 





Mme. Gijertsen-Bessesen Wins 
Pacific Coast Favor. 


Beatrice Gjertsen-Bessesen, dramatic soprano, appeared 
as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Seattle, 
Wash., on March 11, creating a deep impression by her 
beautiful voice and charming personality. Mme. Bessesen 
and her husband are on their way to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco, from whence 
they will return to their home in Minneapolis by way of 
the grand Cafion of the Colorado. 

That Mme. Bessesen scored with her audience and the 
press, such headlines as “Singer Achieves Signal Triumph, 
Delights Audience” and Singer Wins Plaudits” would seem 
to prove, and the press notices which herewith follow verify 
this impression. The first notice considers her work at the 
rehearsal, while the latter treats of the concert itself. 


Beatrice Gjertsen took the entire assembly of musicians 
quite off their feet with the performance. She does not sing as 
a concert singer, but appears in the character of the selection and 
acts it with all the art and passion of an opera performance. 

“Mme. Gjertsen,” said Director Spargur, after the rehearsal yes- 
terday, “is no doubt the greatest singer and actress that it has 
been my good fortune to hear. Her singing at this morning’s re- 
hearsal of ‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,’ was a revelation, and 
her wonderful voice and magnetism aroused the men to the high- 
est enthusiasm. The men saluated the artist with prolonged ap- 








Courtesy of F. W. Woolworth. 


BEETHOVEN’S 


concert room of Aeolian Hall, its permanent home. 


seen my pictures—let them speak for me.” 





clear tones, especially resonant in the upper ranges, found ample 
play in the runs and variations of the song. 

Mme. Gjertsen-Bessesen won her way into the hearts of the mem- 
bers of the audience with the aria from “Oberon.” Her truly 
impassioned singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” aroused the 
enthusiasm of every one. German and Briton, Scandinavian, 
Frenchman and Russian arose beside the Americans of the audience 
and applauded the singer.—Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 
(Advertisement. ) 





Gilberte Folder and Birthday. 


Hallett Gilberté has issued, through the publishing 
house of Carl Fischer, Cooper Square, New York, a high- 
ly interesting eight page “folder.” It contains an excel- 
lent likeness of himself on the first page, and this is fol- 
lowed by miniature pictures of Mmes. Jomelli, Rappold, 
Alda and Vera Courtenay, each picture at top of page, 
and this in turn by a miniature reproduction of the first 
page of a song dedicated to each particular singer. The 
songs thus reproduced are “Ah, Love But a Day,” “Two 
Roses,” “The Little Red Ribbon” and “Song of the Canoe.” 
Each of these singers, and Charlotte Lund, Adele Krueger, 
Vernon Archibald, Sibyl Sammis-McDermid and Ella 
Backus-Behr contributes a letter to Mr. Gilberté, com- 
menting enthusiastically on his songs, and the last page 
of the folder has the caption, “Personal Notes About Mr. 
Gilberté,” with a list of fifty selected singers who sing his 
songs. This is a unique booklet, and will be of interest to 
all singers requiring melodious songs, in English, for con- 
cert, recital or teaching purposes. 

A delightful musical tea was given on Mr. Gilberté’s 
birthday, March 14, by his friend, Gabriel Ravenelle, at 
tis Manhattan avenue studio. During the afternoon Mrs. 
Otis sang Gilberté’s “Maiden’s Yea and Nay,” “Land of 
Nod” and “Evening Song,” “Song of the Canoe” and the 
brilliant and popular waltz song, “Moonlight and Star- 





light,” which is becoming very popular. 

Vernon Archibald, the baritone, charmed all with his 
singing of “The Two Roses,” the exquisite “Minuet la 
Phyllis” and the stirring “Forever and a Day,” which he 
had to repeat. 

Harold Fowler, a young tenor, gave much pleasure by 
his singing of “A Rose and a Dream” and Gilberté’s latest 
published song, “Spring Serenade,” ending on a high C, 
which he sang with much art. 

Mme. Gilberté gave two musical readings. 

. The host made a very clever speech regarding his friend 
Gilberté and his work. 

It was a delightful affair, not soon to be forgotten by 
the many Gilberté admirers. 








“INSPIRATION,” 


Daughters,” “Mozart Improvising,” and Beethoven’s “Inspiration.” Their owner conceived the idea of an elec- 
trical contrivance by which each picture can be made to glide into a space occupied by an empty panel, while electric 
lights of many colors and nuances produce on them a myriad of beautiful effects. 

Very appealing in conception and virile in execution is also Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” to be seen in the 


To an earnest request that he tell something of his work and himself this tall Hungarian replied: “You have 








Garden,” met with still greater. enthusiasm, and the audience made 
a demonstration when she appeared with an American flag draped 
about her and sang with patriotic fervor “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

“Minneliede’s Farewell” was easily Mme. Gjertsen-Bessesen’s 
forte. It is'a beautiful piece, and last night marked its first ren- 
dition in America. It is a favorite with the soloist, whose strong, 


Annie Louise David’s Popularity. 


Annie Louise David will be the special soloist Easter 
Sunday at St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brooklyn. Since 
this engagement was made, Mrs, David has had to decline 
sixteen applications for her services on this day. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


American Academy Performance and Gradua- 
tion Exercises—Noble Conducts “German 
Requiem’”—Eleanor Patterson and Billy 
Sunday—Both Nichols to Be at Vermont 
Summer School—Warford Concerts— 
Bispham, Elsa Alves and Others— 
Franke-Harling’s Works — Adele 
Lewing’s New Studio—Boice Re- 
ception-Musicale—Roeder Art- 
ist-Pupils March 27—Valeri 
Pupil Sings— Notes. 





he American Academy of Dramatic Arts, Franklin H. 
Sargent, president, looks back on thirty-one years of active 
rk, during which they have graduated hundreds of 


young actors. Some of them are prominently in the pub- 
ye, others found their life work elsewhere, but all look 
ynate interest on the performances of the insti- 
[he audiences are a unique gathering, made up of 
the young actors, their friends, graduates, instructors, and 
ghts and countless others interested in 


affectic 


nagers, playwr 
ag life 

The final matinee March 18, at the Empire Theatre, was 
a presentation of Ibsen’s “Little Eyolf.” The 
excellently staged, and done throughout in a 
showing thorough study. The tense situations, 
morally depressing, somewhat deep for such young people 
as made up the cast, gave them opportunity to rise to the 
which they did wonderfully. Florence 


given 
work was 


up to 


manner 


dramatic situations, 


Norton threw herself heart and soul into the difficult role 
of the wife, doing fine work. Helen Millington as the child 
yolf was natural and expressive, and Mabelle Davis gave 


a remarkably good 


rially 
lolph and Edwards completed the cast. 


impersonation of the “rat wife,” mate- 


helped by a realistic make-up. Messrs. Kling, Ran- 
I ; g 


AMERICAN ACADEMY COMMENCEMENT. 


graduation exercises of the American Acad- 
Dramatic Arts were held at the Empire Theatre, 
19, the usual large gathering of interested friends 
witnessing the affair. The class of 1915 entered first, oc- 
twenty-four seats facing the center of the stage; 
with President Sargent, Granville Barker and 
Seymour, speakers for the exercises, followed. 


1e annual 
emy ol 


Marcl 


cuping 
faculty, 
William 
In his brief but graceful and appropriate opening address, 
it Sargent named some prominent managers whose 
have proven their friendship for the school. 
Among them the Frohmans, Belasco, Ames, and 
‘thers. Mr. talked extemporaneously in most 
ugreeable and entertaining fashion, and held the attention 
f all, partly too through his modest demeanor and win- 
ning personality. Mr. Seymour remembered addressing a 
“over thirty years ago,” and read 
appropriate remarks during a brief period. 
Laura Sedgwick Collins, president of the alumni, talked in 
manner, bearing greetings from the Alumni 
Association, her remarks being followed by the usual dis- 
tribution of diplomas. During this proceeding the young 
who have been seen in the plays performed this 
season, came forward, thus affording ‘the audience a view 
of “in propria persona,” as President Sargent ex- 
Some of the 1915 graduates came from such 
Amsterdam, Holland, London, Seattle, 
ucky, etc. Rounds of applause greeted each graduate, 
d the affair closed with the hope of the president that 
everyone should be present in 1916. 


’residel 
good offices 
were 


Barker 


lass of the institution 


some very 


an agreeable 


actors, 


each 
pressed it. 
distant points as 


Kent 


March 26, at the 
and also Wednesday, March 31, 
Lord+& Taylor’s, Thirty-ninth street 


[his program is to be repeated Friday, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, 

Chickering Hall, 
nd Fifth avenue. 


Nosie Conpucts “GERMAN REQUIEM.” 


Che Festival Chorus conducted by T. Tertius Noble, 
anist and of the choir at St. Thomas’ P. E. 
, Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue, sang Brahms’ 
March 17, the associated performers 
nearly 200 persons. The 
all respects, Mr, Noble con- 
authority born of complete knowledge, 
yrces answering his beat as with one voice. Thor- 

rehearsal must be behind so smooth a performance; 
Mr. Noble himself said, “I don’t think I ever had a more 
they did wonderfully.” The church 
intense interest being shown, and the perform- 
ce well warranted this absorbedness in the work. Caro- 
n-Alexander’s voice sounded fresh and full, and 
Robert Maitland found in his score music well suited to 
} style. The orchestra played a “Serious 
y,” by Davies, new to this country, and the Schubert 
“Unfinished” symphony, first movement. The assistant 
Daniel Philippi, was at the instrument during the 


master 





an Requiem” 
mbering, with the orchestra, 
performance was smooth in 
ng with the 


hie 
mis I 


chorus ; 


Voice and 
Melod 


organist, 


Brahms work, also playing the Bach prelude and fugue in 
A minor. 

It is announced that the chorus has begun rehearsal on 
two works for performance next season in this church, 
Mr. Noble’s “Gloria Domini” being one. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON AND BILLY SUNDAY. 


The issue of March 17 of the Musicat Courter told of 
Eleanor Patterson’s singing for 20,000 people at a Billy 
Sunday meeting in Philadelphia, of the intense interest she 
aroused, and of her subsequent engagement to sing at Dr. 
Ely’s service, in the Garrick Theatre. Today there follows 
a testimonial from Mr. Sunday’s musical director, as 
follows: 

14 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, May 7, 1914. 

In doing some work for a well known phonograph company, it 
was my pleasure to have associated with me Eleanor Patterson. 
This gave me an opportunity to gain a more intimate knowledge 
of the beautiful quality of her voice and her splendid musical 
ability than hearing her in concert or recital, and I am glad to be 
able to commend her most heartily to all lovers of good music. 

The voice is beautiful in quality, unusual in range, sympathetic, 
but big enough to fill the largest halls and present to the best ad- 
vantage the tremendous dramatic passages contained in her splen- 
did repertoire. 

I hereby present in advance my congratulations to all who are 
tortunate enough to hear her. (Signed) Homer Ropeneaver. 


BotH NicHots SUMMER ScHOooL; THEIR Tour. 


The summer school for singers, under the direction of 
John W. Nichols, the tenor, at the University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt., last summer, met with such success, that 
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a term of six weeks, five lessons per week, is announced 
for 1915, commencing July 5. 

Besides voice production, the’ course will include coach- 
ing in songs, oratorio and opera. Piano and violin will be 
taught by special instructors, Mrs. Nichols teaching piano. 

This is especially advantageous for professional singers 
and teachers, who can spend their vacations profitably and 
pleasantly; equally advantageous to amateurs, who can 
gain experience by appearing in the regular recitals which 
will be added to the course this summer. 

Until July Mr. Nichols will continue to teach in his new 
studios, 28 West Sixty-third street, New York City. 

The tour of the Middle Western and Eastern States by 
this artist couple begins next month, lasting several weeks. 
Any societies desiring to hear these specialists in modern 
music, covering the entire French literature, along with 
Americans’ works and the Debussy school, will find them 
most satisfactory. Mr. Nichols is a tenor of high standing 
in the metropolis, and Mrs. Nichols is a solo pianist and 
accompanist, one of the very best in Greater New York. 


HINKLE, ZIMBALIST, WARFORD AND PARDON. 


Friday evening, March 12, Florence Hinkle, soprano, and 
Efram Zimbalist, violinist, gave the final concert of the 
series under the auspices of the Warford School of Music, 
Morristown, N. J. A sold out house greeted these artists, 
and the public gave them a wonderful reception. Un- 
fortunately there is no adequate concert hall in the town. 
Since the burning of the Lyceum most of the musicales and 
concerts have been given in the M. E. Church, or in the 
Sunday school auditorium of that church. Mr. War- 
ford has shown a fine enterprising spirit in overcoming 
such an obstacle, and it is hoped that the public spirit will 
soon be strong enough to demand a new and up-to-date 
concert hall. 

Saturday evening Amelie Pardon, the noted Belgian 
pianist, and Claude Warford, tenor, gave a joint concert at 
the Warford School of Music. This concert was also well 
attended and the artists enthusiastically applauded. 


BisPpHAM, ELsa Atves, AND New ASSEMBLY. 


Frank Howard Warner, who is becoming increasingly 
well known as a composer, pianist and instructor, produced 
his new song cycle for mixed quartet, “Voices From 





Nature,” the text by Jutta Bell-Ranske, at the New Assem- 
bly, Hotel Plaza, March 18. David Bispham, honorary 
president of this organization, made an introductory speech 
in his crisp, concise English, full of good points, including 
humor. Elsa Alves, soprano, daughter of Mrs. Carl Alves, 
was heard for the first time in this cycle, which is beautiful 
music with many Debussy-like effects. Her singing of 
“The Nightingale” with flute obligato displayed, a very 
sweet and sympathetic voice, and these adjectives might 
equally well be applied to her personality. 

Frank Rogers Hunter, baritone, has a rich voice and 
enunciates distinctly. He sang his solos with good effect. 
Gladys Davis and Albert Quesnel sang their solos with due 
regard to points of expression and dramatic import. 

Lawrence Goodman, of the faculty of the von Ende 
School of Music, substituting for Sergei Kotlarsky (who 
was ill), played six piano ‘pieces. There was dramatic 
breadth and many “secondary melodies” in his interpreta- 
tion of the Chopin polonaise in A flat. The so-called “hoof 
beats,” covering three pages of octaves in this work, came 
out clearly and showed his splendid octave technic, which 
was also evident in the Military March by Schubert-Taus- 
sig. A Chopin nocturne he played with beautiful and not 
too brilliant style. A large audience crowded the grand 
ballroom and congratulations followed for all concerned. 


W. Franke Hariinc Compositions. 


Twenty-nine songs, manuscript and printed, by W. 
Franke Harling, now resident in Boston, made up the 
eighth concert devoted to the works of American com- 
posers, at the Wanamaker auditorium, March 18. With 
Mr. Harling at the piano; Tonika Frese, soprano; Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, and Roy Steele, tenor, interpreted 
these solos and duets. Miss Frese, who hails from the 
South and isthe daughter of a well known organist, sang 
with me of style, which compared most favorably with 


— kno professionals. She is a singer of much attain- 
future promise. 
ue teele’s singing of tenor songs combined much fer- 


vor with clear enunciation and effective devotion to the 
music. Mr. Tuckerman’s singing is well known, the 
“Meditation” dedicated to him being especially well sung. 

Of all the Harling music, it may be said that it is original 
without being artificial, and natural without being thin. 
Other works by Mr. Harling are sure to become known, 
for his music is both singable and playable. 


ApeLte Lewinc’s New Srupio. 


Adele Lewing, the pianist, composer and specialist in the 
Leschetizky method (being a duly authorized representa- 
tive of Leschetizky), is now located at 601-602, Carnegie 
Hall, telephone 1350 Circle. Following some years of 
study in Leipsic, Mme. Lewing spent a long term in Vienna 
with the master teacher, Leschetizky. The walls of her 
handsome studios are covered with framed letters, photo- 
graphs with inscriptions, etc., from the “grand old man.” 
There is no teacher more capable of imparting this con- 
fessedly superior method than Mme. Lewing. She was 
detained in Europe very late, and so began her New 
York season as recently as January. 


Vaert Pur Sins. 


Carrie Marshall Mayer, soprano, a pupil of Delia M. 
Valeri for the past two seasons, recently sang for a pri- 
vate audience Campion’s “Ninety and Nine.” The beauty 
and trueness of her voice, her altogether unusual articu- 
lation, and her naturalness, all made a compelling appeal. 
This young woman, from Port Arthur, Tex., has a dra- 
matic soprano voice of most promising development. 


Mrs. Botce REcEIvEs. 


_Mrs. Henry Smock Boice issued cards “To meet Mrs. 
Tardivel and Helene Tardivel” at her residence-studios, 43 
East Twenty-seventh street, March 17. A goodly company 
accepted the invitations, and in the course of the evening 
heard much fine music well sung by artist pupils of Mrs. 
Boice. 


Roeper Pupiis, MARCH 27. 


Saturday afternoon, March 27, at two-thirty o'clock, 
artist pupils of Carl M. Roeder will give the program at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium. These artist pupils are all 
very superior pianists. A number of concertos will be per- 
formed with Mr. Roeder at the second piano, and the pro- 
gram in general promises special enjoyment. 


Notes. 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, who has a very enjoyable voice 
and musical style, gave a song recital, March 19, at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York, Coenraad V. Bos 
at the piano. The young woman sang groups of songs 
in English, Norwegian, Danish, French and German, the 
last named numbering Lieder by Schumann, Schubert and 
Brahms. It is presumed that her mother, Mme. Torpadie, 
is her teacher, doing credit to her schooling. 

A Kansas chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
was installed at Topeka on February 17 by J. Warren 
Andrews, warden of the guild, who went from New York 
for the purpose. Twenty members were enrolled, and the 
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following officers were appointed by Mr. Andrews: Dean, 
C. S. Skilton, of Lawrence; subdean, H. E. Whitehouse, of 
Topeka; secretary, Mrs. Olin Bell, of Lawrence; treasurer, 
D. A. Hirschler, of Emporia; librarian, Mrs. Paul Utt, of 
Salina; auditors, R. H. Brown and Edna Baird, of Man- 
hattan; executive committee, H. E. Dox, F. A. G. O., of 
Highland; A. O. Anderson, of Hutchison; Jennie Blinn, 
of Topeka. 

Mr. Andrews gave organ recitals just before visiting 
Topeka as follows: March 8, First Baptist Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; March 9, First Presbyterian Church, Ilion, 
N. Y. He is giving a series of recitals at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central 
Park West, on successive Thursdays, at four o’clock, clos- 
ing March 25, when Robert Maitland, bass-baritone, will 
assist. 

On March 16 Edmund Jaques conducted “The Beati- 
tudes” and “Glory to the Trinity” (both a capella), from 
the Russian Liturgy, by Rachmaninoff, and “By the Waters 
of Babylon,” by Goetz, with Dr. Victor Baier, organist 
of Trinity Church, at the organ. The coming Tuesday, 
March 30, at noon, a cantata by Macfarlane will be per- 
formed at St. Paul’s Chapel, the composer coming from 
Portland, Me., to play the organ. 

A banquet was tendered Hon. Theodore Sutro, the well 
known attorney and friend of musicians, at Hotel Astor, 
March 18. On the committee of arrangements were such 
well known persons as Mayor Blankenburg, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Eduard Baruch, dean of New York physicians; 
His Excellency Dr. B. Dernburg; Professor Hall of Union 
Theological Seminary; Job Hedges, Dr. Frank Miller, 
Isaac Seligman, Clarence Shearn, Dr. Rud. Tombo and 
George Sylvester Viereck. 

Professor Baldwin’s 422d organ recital at City College, 
March 24, four o'clock, will have works by Bach, Fink, 
Chopin, Grieg, Thiele and MacDowell; that of March 28, 
four o’clock, has works by Handel, Beethoven, Bach, Fer- 


rata, Fauré, Guilmant, Wagner and Edward F. Johnston. 
There will be no recitals March 31 and April 4. 

Mr. Gorokoff, a thorough, native born Russian, makes a 
specialty of Russian choral music, being director of the 
music at the Russian Cathedral, New York. Needless to 
say, his interpretation of this original and altogether un- 
usual music is utterly unlike that of the German or Eng- 
lish musicians who conduct it. 

The Madrigal Club of Newark, Alexander Russell, con- 
ductor, gave a concert in that city, March 15, when many 
interesting works were performed under his direction. 

“An Evening with Edward Mayerhofer,” the caption on 
invitations issued by this piano instructor’s friends, at the 
Amackassin Club, Yonkers, March 13, served to call at- 
tention to his return from the war zone. Hubertine Wilke, 
Amelia Galloway, Elizabeth B. Read, Harold Land and 
Bessie Huntington took part in the musical program, 
which was followed by refreshments and dancing. 


Spalding’s Program Praised. 


Albert Spalding . had the ingenious idea of making his pro- 
gram one of “classic and popular dance music,” which by no means 
derogated from its musical value. He began with movements of 
Bach, Veracini, Corelli, Couperin (in Mr. Kreisler’s honeyed arrange- 
ment) and Tartini and followed them with three movements from 
Bach’s D minor solor suite, including the chaconne—it may have 
given some of his hearers a start to present the chaconne to them 
as a dance movement; doubtless nobody, not even Miss Duncan, 
ever tried to dance to it, and the modern dances were by Brahms, 
Dvorak, Kreisler, Mr. Spalding himself and Sarasate. 

It is a pleasure to find a young American artist of whose every 
appearance it may be said that it denotes a gain in artistic skill 
and maturity over his last. This may almost literally be said of 
Mr. Spalding. His playing yesterday had admirable artistic quality 
in tone, technic, rhythm, musical feeling and understanding, and 
gave obvious pleasure to a large audience. Andre Benoist played 
ais accompaniments.—Times, March 14, 1915. 


Mr. Spalding is today one of the foremost artists now ap- 


pearing on the concert stage, and though He has not yet fully realized 
himself, he is none the less a violinist of great technical mastery 
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and considerable imaginative vision. The latter quality was not 
called upon yesterday to any marked degree, as it was not needed 
Among the composers there were Bach, Veracini, Kreisler, Brahms, 
Sarasate and Mr. Spaiding himself, who was represented by a planta 
tion song and dance, “Alabama.” In all that he did there 
grace, dash, fluency, a warm, rich tone, and an l 
It was the playing throughout of an artist of temperamen 
who was a master of his instrument.—Tribune, Marc 14, 





incisive 


Albert Spalding, violinist, gave his fourth recital of the 
season yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
by a large audience and heartily applauded. 

Mr. Spalding has played so often in this city recently 
is nothing to be added to what has already been said abou 
He is a serious musician, of indisputable talent and large technical 
accomplishments. 
beauty of tons 
1915. 


He plays with taste and intelligence, with 


and much excellence of style—The Sun, Mars 


(Advertisement. ) 


Bach Festival Committees Named. 


At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the 
Bach Choir, held in the office of W. A. Wilbur, Bethlehem, 
Pa., committee appointments were made for the tenth Bach 
festival, which will be given at Lehigh University on May 
28 and 29 by the Bach Choir of the Bethlehems. In the 
absence of President Drinker, who was out of town, 
George R. Booth, vice president of the choir, presided. 

The following committees were appointed: Entertain- 
ment Committee—A. C. Huff, chairman, R. M. Ecken- 
sperger, George R. Booth, Mrs. Walter Forker, Mrs. Wm. 
J. Woodring, Ella VanDyke, Harriet 
Committee—Raymond Walters, chairman, Barry MacNutt, 
R. V. K. Eberman, E. M. Haas, Marie Hesse, Mrs. George 
W. Halliwell, Mrs. E. R. Hillman, Harriet T. Kitchel; 
Ticket Committee—M. J. Shimer, chairman, A. C. Huff, A. 
N. Cleaver, F. G. Hoch; Program Committee—Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, chairman, T. Edgar Shields, Dr. J. H. Clewell, Dr 
Jos. W. Richards; Chapel Arrangements—T. Edgar 
Shields, N. M. Emery, Dr. J. Fred Wolle; Membership 
Committee—Mrs. George W. Halliwell, chairman. (Bal 
ance of committee to be appointed by chorus.) 


Tacey; Publicity 
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NOTEWORTHY GRAND OPERA AUDIENCE. 


my in a performance of “Aida” at Belasco’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., March 8, 1915. 
[ statesmen, American and European, are distinguishable in the audience. In upper left hand corner of the illustration is an 
The Washington week of the San Carlo Company was sensationally successful in public and press praises and —* 


In the very center of the picture, front row, is for 


inset snapshot 
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NEWARK FESTIVAL 
PLANS MATURING. 


Board of Directors and Newark Advisory Com- 
mittee to Hold Joint Meeting—Campaign for 
Patrons and Boxholders Has Begun— Mar- 
garete Matzenauer Substituted for Frieda 
Hempel on “Concert Night”—Donald 
Chalmers Added to List of Solo- 
ists—Music Notes. 


Newark, N. J., March 22, 1915. 








A call has been issued te the members of the Board of 
Directors as well as the Advisory Board of the Newark 
Music Festival Asociation to meet at Lauter Hall on Wed- 


neday afternoon at 4.30 o'clock. This is to be a very im- 
portant meeting and it is expected everyone connected 
with the two bodies will be present. 


Only three weeks’ time remains before the sale of pa- 
trons’ tickets for the May Festival will open, and it is the 


desire of the Association to list at least 400 patrons before 
hat date, April 15. So far about 200 have responded to 
the letters of invitation distributed throughout the entire 
city as well as the suburbs. While a great many more 
have expressed their intention of becoming patrons, a delay 


of many more days will prevent the association from print- 
ing the names in the handsome program book now being 
prepat ed, 


To become a patron one must subscribe to four seats for 


each evening. Patrons ‘will be offered the first choice of 
seats before anyone else, the subscribers having second 
choice and the holders of advance tickets the third selec- 


tion. Patrons’ seats will be sold on April 15, 16 and 17; 

subscribers’ seats on April 19, 20 and 21; advance tickets 

April 22, 23 and 24. The public sale will open on April 

26. Special arrangements have been made to hold the sale 

of all seats prior to the opening of the Festival, at Lauter’s, 
503 Broad street. 

in calling a joint meeting of both the Board of Directors 

the Newark Advisory Board of the Festival Associa- 

on, it is planned to begin a campaign to secure additional 


oxholders, patrons and subscribers. The First Regiment 
\rmory is the largest auditorium in the State of New Jer- 
ey and has a seating capacity of approximately ten thou- 
sand persons. With the wonderful array of artists the as- 
ociation is offering, together with a chorus of 1,200 voices, 
the largest of its kind in the entire country, and an orches- 
tra of 100 musicians selected from the best orchestras in 
New York and New Jersey, there is not a doubt but that 
the armory will be well filled on all three evenings. How- 
ever, Conductor Wiske and those working with him are 


anxious to see it crowded on all three nights, for on these 
first concerts depends the future of the festival in this city. 

Che officers, board of directors,. various committees, the 
festival association members and both the Newark and 
Jersey City chorus are all most enthusiastic and are bend- 
ing every effort toward making the festival the talk of the 
entire country. The publicity an affair of this kind, if suc- 
cessful, will receive all over the country means a great deal 
to Newark, and the business men particularly are showing 


by their interest, that this splendid opportunity is not to 
slip by them. 

The list of boxholders is growing daily. There are sixty- 
six boxes in all, part on the ground floor and part in the 
gallery. Of these a large number have already been pur- 


chased and it is hoped the remainder will be sold within the 
next two weeks. Among the boxholders who have already 


subscribed are included Christian Feigenspan, Adrian Ri- 
ker, Louis Bamberger, Alexander Holbrook, Mrs. Jay Ten 
Eyck, Franklin Conklin, the Newark Musicians’ Club 
(three boxes), the New Jersey Suffrage Society (Newark 
society), Royal Arcanum, Mrs. Charles Bradley, William 
(. Carter and others. 


Four thousand dollars has been received so far for pa- 
trons’ seats, which, it is understood, is the largest amount 
money ever received in the history of Newark in an ad- 
nce sale for anything of this or a similar nature. Every 
additional checks are being received at the office of 

the association, 593 Broad street, and it is hoped that this 
sunt will be doubled before the patrons’ sale begins on 
April 15. The time is so short that all of those persons 
actively interested are making every effort to complete the 
ore that date. Persons who desire to become pa- 


ns, boxholders or subscribers are urged to do so at the 
possible moment. A prospectus and full informa- 
may be had at the office of the association, Lauter 





Two New Festiva Sovorsts. 


irgarete Matzenauer, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


s contralto, has been substituted for Frieda Hempel 
Concert Night,” May 6, the final night of the three- 
F estival. Because of the fact that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was anxious to take Miss Hempel on tour, 


and the Newark Festival Association was anxious to ob- 
tain a contralto inasmuch as the winner of the local soloist 
contest proved to be a coloratura soprano, the change was 
satisfactorily arranged. The soloists for the final concert 
now include Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Margarete Matzen- 
auer, contralto, and May Korb, the local soloist, who is a 
coloratura soprano. 

Donald Chalmers, the well known basso, who has won so 
favorable an impression at the Ocean Grove concerts and at 
the Norfolk, Conn., festival as well as elsewhere, has been 
engaged for the opening night, May 4, when he will ap- 
pear on the same program with Anna Case, Mary Jordan, 
Paul Althouse and Pasquale Amato*® This addition in- 
creases the number of soloists on the first evening from 
four to five. 


Men’s Cius Meets at SourH Park CHURCH. 


The large number of men who gathered last Monday 
evening in the lecture room of the South Park Presbyterian 
Church to hear Mayor Thomas L. Raymond’s interesting 
and instructive address, were treated to a delightful pre- 
liminary musical program that will long be remembered. 

Arthur L. Walsh, the young violinist who created so 
splendid an impression at his recent appearance as soloist 
with the Newark Symphony Orchestra and also at the con- 
cert, March 9, of the Newark Musicians’ Club, played in 
his usual fascinating style. His tone.is clear cut and pure, 
and his technic is excellent. He played all of his numbers 
well, much to the delight of everyone present. His num- 
bers were “Love Song” (Sammartini); “Liebesfreud” 
(Kreisler), and “Gypsy Airs” (Sarasate). 

Edward J. Boyle, tenor, also one of the soloists at the 
recent concert of the Newark Musicians’ Club, and lead- 
ing soloist last year at the production of the “College 
Hero,” was at his best. A natural voice, wide in range, ex- 
cellent in quality, is “his, and his intonation and diction 
were also of high merit. In each of his numbers his inter- 
pretation and general understanding were splendid. Mr. 
Boyle is one of the most popular young tenors Newark 
has, and it is believed a great future awaits him in his 
chosen field. He was enthusiastically applauded. 

Mr. Boyle’s selections were “My Rose” (Lacy), “Little 
Grey Home in the West” (Lohr), and “For You Alone” 
(Geehl). 

J. Louis Minier, organist of the church, furnished able 
and sympathetic accompaniments. Mr. Minier is also ac- 
companist for the Newark Symphony Orchestra. 


Rep Cross Benerit CoNCERT. 


Another delightful concert was given in the First Church 
last Monday evening in aid of the War Relief Committee, 


Essex County Chapter, American Red Cross Society, by the . 


Madrigal Club, of which Alexander Russell is director. 

The assisting soloists were Ethel C. Smith, violinist; 
Mary V. Potter, contralto; Mabel Ecker Gracie, pianist, 
and Frank Mindnich, pianist. 


SAPIRSTEIN SOLOIST. 


David Sapirstein, the pianist, was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage last Thursday evening in the new Recital Hall on 
Broad street. His program was a well selected one and 
each number an artistic treat. 

At the,second concert of the series, on March 25, Flor- 
ence Mulholland, contralto; Salvatore de Stephano, harp- 
ist, and Robert Gottschalk, tenor, will be the soloists. 


Music Notes. 


Both Sousa and Fritz Kreisler are booked to appear on 
the same evening, April 5. Sousa will be heard in Newark 
and Kreisler in Orange. Kreisler is also to be the prin- 
cipal soloist at the last concert of the Newark Music Fes- 
tival, May 6, when he will be heard with full orchestra of 
one hundred musicians, instead of piano accompaniment 
as will be necessary in Orange. Margarete Matzenauer, the 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and May 
Korb, the local singer, will also appear on the same pro- 
gram with Kreisler at the Newark concert in the First 
Regiment Armory. 

Dora Becker-Shaffer, the violinist, will give a lecture- 
recital tonight in the Eliot Street School. Her subject will 
be “National Characteristics in Violin Music,” illustrated 
by numbers chosen from the works of various composers. 

On Sunday evening, March 21, at the Third Presbyterian 
Church, North, where George M. Vause is organist and 
choirmaster, Ethel B. McKay, soprano, sang the familiar 
“Come Unto Me,” from the “Messiah,” with the introduc- 
tory passage by Adele Giordano. Miss McKay has a sweet 
voice of lyric quality, which she uses with musicianly un- 
derstanding. Miss Giordano’s voice is an excellent con- 
tralto and her singing of the. brief introduction was very 
satisfactory. T. W. ALLEN. 





At Hannover, not long ago, the Royal Orchestra (con- 
ductor, Gille) performed a new symphony in C minor, by 
Otto Leonhardt. 


Granberry Piano School Events. 





Lectures and recitals scheduled at the Granberry Piano 
School, George Folsom Granberry, director, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, from now until the end of the present term, 
June 5, are as follows: 

Saturday, March 27, at 11 o'clock, private recital in the lecture 
room of the school. 

Saturday, March 27, at 12 o'clock, lecture, Dr. Elsenheimer, “The 
French Horn”; selections played by J. Febbraio. 

Wednesday, March 31, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “Key 
Relationship,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, April 3, at 11 o’clock, lecture, musical pedagogy, “Staff 
Writing Exercises as a Basis for the Development of Sight Read- 
ing,”’ Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, April 3, at 12 o’clock, lecture, Dr, Elsenheimer, “The 
Trumpet”; selections played by B. Klatzkin. 

Wednesday, April 7, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “The Faelten 
Catechism,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, April 10, at 11 o’clock, interpretation lecture-recital, 
Dr, Elsenheimer. 


Procram. 
Prelude and fugue in C major, from the Welltempered 
ee IPD OF LU Te UR Y FNRI ENT ENN ST 1 omg Bach 
Sonate in: G minor, On: 46; NOs ¥i.6 6 cele eie es ces cs Beethoven 
Nocturnes, op. 9, No. 1, in B flat minor, and No. 2 in 
SB REI Pe, SOE PE PETS Foe ee rE er eer Chopin 
Nocturne. in A fled MOTs GR FO inn ook das ci bahee Vabansvcs Gorno 


Saturday, April 10, at 12 o’clock, lecture. Dr, Elsenheimer, ‘The 
Tympani and Instruments of Percussion”; illustrations played by 
G, Braun. 

Wednesday, April 14, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “Scale 
Fingering,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, April 17, at 11 o’clock, private recital in the lecture room 
of the school. 

Saturday, April 17, at 12 o’clock, history of music, Dr. Elsen- 
heimer. 

Wednesday, April 21, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, ‘The 
Fingering of Triads and Seventh Chords,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, April 24, at 11 o’clock, lecture, musical analysis, ‘“Term- 
inology,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, April 24, at 12 o'clock, history of music, Dr, Elsen- 
heimer. 

Wednesday, April 28, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “The 
Pedals; Their Meaning and Use,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, May 1, at 11 o’clock, interpretation lecture-recital, Dr. 
Elsenheimer, v 


ProcRaM. 
Prelude and fugue in G minor, from the Welltempered Clavi- 

CEE os cnkeninsete SURG od Medea RARER AS Sato pe Kees SORES oO Bach 
Sonmtn tn Gi meds: OOK DR. cnc cies kan ceecdcgeesvsapes Beethoven 
Cradle Song in D flat major, op. 24.........cecceeeeee MacDowell 
Preli:te KM. cs sav CAR CARR a valk heh cnene ...-Debussy 


Saturday, May 1, at 12 o'clock, history of music, Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Wednesday, May 5, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “The Faelten 
Catechism,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, May 8, at 11 o’clock, private recital in the lecture room 
of the school. i 

Saturday, May 8, at 12 o’clock, history of music, Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Wednesday, May 12, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “Rhythm,” 
Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, May 15, at 11 o’clock, musical pedagogy, “The Dog- 
matic and Developing Presentations in Elementary Music Instruc- 
tion,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, May 15, at 12 o’clock, history of music, Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Wednesday, May 19, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “Staff Writ- 
ing Exercises,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, May 22, at 11, interpretation lecture-recital, Dr. Elsen- 
heimer. 


j ProcraM. 
Prelude and fugue in F major, from the Welltempered Clavi- 

SE | cn txkane avhdveatee aes iviede phawedes hanes gered Bach 
Intermezzo in E flat, op, 117, NO. 1......seecceeeeee akes edie Brahms 
Kassandra, from Eroticon, op. 44.......0sceceeeeceeeceeees Jensen 
La Consolation in A flat major.......... nhenere’s ++... Smetana 
En Boheme in A minor.............. PENS Pe eo evry rt Smetana 


Humoresque in E major, from Norwegian Bridal Party, op. 19. .Grieg 
Saturday, May 22, at 12 o’clock, history of music, Dr. Elsenheimer. 
Wednesday, May 26, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “The Faelten 

Catechism,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, May 29, at 11 o’clock, private recital in the lecture room 
of the school, 

Saturday, May 29, at 12 o’clock, history of music, Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Wednesday, June 2, at 10.30 o’clock, methods-lecture, “Summariz- 
ing the First Year’s Work,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, June 5, at 11 o’clock, history of music, Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Saturday, June 5, at 12 o’clock, musical pedagogy, “The Practical 
Problems of Teaching Music,” Mr. Granberry. 





Martucci-Althouse Program. 


Paolo Martucci, pianist, appeared in joint recital with 
Paul Althouse, tenor, in the Egyptian Hall of the Wana- 
maker store, Philadelphia, on Monday, March 15, during 
the March anniversary musicales. Mr. Martucci played 
“Musetta” (Handel), “Presto” (Scarlatti), “Gavotto” 
(Sacchini), two preludes from op. 28 (Chopin) and the 

‘same composer’s yalse brillante in A flat. He also 
» played two “ompositions, scherzo and tarantella, by his 
distinguished father, Giuseppe Martucci, these particularly 
_ making a deep impression. His work was enthusiastically 
applauded and he was compelled to give several encores. 

Mr. Althouse sang an aria from Puccini’s “Tosca” and 
“Cielo e mar,” from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” He also 
sang a group comprised of Salter’s “Lamp of Love,” Mac- 
Dermid’s “Sacrament” and Haesche’s “Love Song.” His 
beautiful voice and thoughtful interpretations were much 

‘ enjoyed. | 

A large audience greeted the two artists. All were 
warmly appreciative of the excellent musical offerings 
presented. 
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“A LAW TO PROMOTE 
MUSICAL QUACKERY.” 





The mania for reforming things has at last reached out to 
refashion the radiant robes of Melpomene, to put another 
twist in the tangled tresses of Euterpe’s coiffure, to loop 
up the slit skirt of Terpsichore’s dancing gown, and to 
make stately Polyhymnia look “a perfect fright” in a 
straight-front corset and a “hobble” that would reduce her 
free stride to a mincing goose step, says the San Diego 
(Cal.) Union. The California legislature has been asked 
to insult all of these Muses by adopting a Frankenstein 
“rag” as the State ditty, and it has been necessary to pro- 
test against the “rendition” of that soul-inspiring musical 
madrigal, “Chinatown, My Chinatown,” by Cassasa’s Gold- 
en Gate Park Band in San Francisco. Then, to cap all this 
discord of sweet sounds somebody has introduced a bill in 
the assembly of the State to “regulate” music teachers. As 
our ancient friend Chaucer once said, this is “near to be 
fonny.” Music hath charms, it is true; but it also hath 
much absurdity. We will, therefore, at this stage of the 
proceedings take a brief recess for ungovernable laughter. 


A Grievous Misdemeanor. 


Resuming our conventional, if not habitual, gravity, we 
will now sit up and take’ notice of this act entitled “An 
Act to Promote Gayety-and Encourage Musical Quackery.” 
It is a bill providing that “each and every person practicing 
music teaching in the State of California shall, within six 
months after this becomes a law, register as a music teacher 
with the Secretary of State, who shall issue a certificate to 
the applicant.” And the fee for such registration and cer- 
tificate shall be two dollars. The dog tax in San Diego 
is only a dollar-and-a-half, I believe; but dogs are not 
musical instruments even when they bay at the moon. The 
only requirement imposed on the applicant for the official 
privilege of teaching or misteaching the heavenly art of 
music in California under the provisions of this bill is that 
in making the application to do these things the applicant 
“must state what his claims are to the right to teach music; 
with whom, where and how long he has studied; what 
diplomas, if any, he possesses.” Any false statement or 
failure to register is declared by this law to be a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of $500, or imprisonment for 
one year, or both. The author of the bill certainly endeav- 
ored to make the punishment fit the crime. We will now 
go out and weep awhile before the cock crows thrice. 


Hang It On the Chandelier. 


While you are drying your eyes we will sing another 
stanza of this tuneful psalm: “Every registered teacher 
tailing to display in a public and prominent place within 
his studio a certified copy of his sworn statement made in 
registering, shall be subject to a misdemeanor, punishable 
as for false statement.” Your laughter is well-timed, but 
it interrupts the discourse. If you will abate your hilarity 
somewhat I will presently declare another laughing inter- 
val, In the meantime let me call your attention to the pre- 
scription that the certified copy of the sworn statement 
must be displayed in a “public and prominent place” within 
the music teacher’s “studio.” It is not incumbent on the 
teacher, therefore, to display his certificate “publicly and 
prominently” on the town pump or in the advertising col- 
umns of the daily newspaper. You may now go forth and 
laugh your blooming heads off if it so please you. 


A Wide-Open Law. 


Now, seriously once more: This is a defective law be- 
cause it doesn’t say whether a teacher of music shall know 
anything about music or not. It is only required of him 
that he shall be an “applicant.” It doesn’t matter a bawbee 
whether he “claims” to have been a rag-time fiddler in a 
cabaret or the first violin in a symphony orchestra—a 
teacher of syncopation on the banjo, or a master of the 
divine harmonies that breathe from the pipes of a great or- 
gan—all are equal who stand before the Secretary of State 
certifying their “claims” to teach the science or the art of 
music. Here the honor graduate of the conservatories of 
Berlin, Paris and Boston is on a dead level with the fresh- 
men and sophomores of Podunk and Hooppole. It isn’t 
even obligatory that he shall “possess” a “diploma,” as the 
law calls it; if he has one he must present it to the Secre- 
tary of State (who is, of course, wise in the differentiation 
of the respective merits‘of the Wagnerian and the Debussy 
“schools” of music); but if he has never received a “di- 
ploma” his “card” as a member of the musicians’ union will 
do just as well—perhaps better. You may now further in- 
dulge your emotions in laughter or tears, as the occasion 
may seem to you to demand. 


Good Enough for Musicians. 


This bill legalizes the quackery of music. Anything that 
can convince the Secretary of State (who probably knows. 
a fute from a jawsharp) that he is a teacher of music, can 
be registered and thereafter he is officially legalized to 
move men (and especialy women) to such disharmony ot 
sweet sounds as shall make them fit for treasons, strata- 


gems and spoils, glooming their spirits to the dullness of 
night and darkening their affections to the hue of Erebus. 
In other professions it is necessary that the “applicant” 
shall prove his ability by examination and satisfactory tests 
before competent professors and experts in the science, art 
or trade. Suppose this was a bill to “regulate” the prac- 
tice of the law or of medicine—what would lawyers and 
doctors think of it? I'll tell you what they would think: 
They would think as I do—that it was a fool bill, and 
neither the Bar Association nor the Medical Association 
would issue circulars calling on lawyers and doctors to sup- 
port it. Yet I am informed that the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of California has done that very thing. I am not a 
musician; I have never studied music in any school; I am 
utterly incompetent to teach the science of music; but I 
am willing to make a small wager that under the provisions 
of this bill the Secretary of State would be compelled to 
register my application upon the statement of my “claim” 
that I was “self-educated” in everything musical to the ex- 
tent of an ability to write a scathing (and accurate) criti- 
cism of a musical comedy or a legislative enactment pro- 
posing to register every banjo “artist? and trombone player 
in the State. Why, my friend, I verily believe that even 
the composer who perpetrated the “musical” atrocity “I 
Love You, California,” or the one that committed the fel- 
ony of “Chinatown, My Chinatown,” could register as a 
musician and a teacher of musicians. What a dull thing 
oux fierce democracy would be if it were not for the antics 
of some of our legislatures playing such tricks before high 
heaven as to make the angels weep tears of laughter upon 
the legislators and their laws. 





Helen Ware’s Spring Tour. 


Helen Ware’s second season in America has been a 
satisfactory one, her bookings including numerous and im- 





HELEN WARE LEAVING NEW YORK FOR HER SPRING 
TOUR, COVERING HALF OF THE UNITED STATES. 


portant engagements. She opened her season with a num- 
ber of joint recitals in the large cities of the West with 
such artists as Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Harold Bauer 
and Rudolph Ganz. She also made an extensive Southern 
tour, playing recitals of Hungarian and Slav music. The 
first of March, Miss Ware began a spring tour that will 
take her as far west as Colorado and as far south as 
Texas and Florida. Following this tour which will close 
about the end of April, she will be heard in concert in va- 
rious cities of Michigan and Wisconsin, During this tour 
Miss Ware will appear as soloist with the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and before numerous universities and 
music clubs, presenting her specialty, Hungarian and Slav 
music for the violin. 

With her great and instant popularity and her literary 
successes on the broad subject of Hungarian and Slav 
music, Miss Ware has created for herself an enviable posi- 
tion among the prominent concert violinists. Recently her 
own arrangements of old and unknown Hungarian folk- 
songs have won her new laurels; for lier masterly arrange- 
ment of these quaint and exquisite melodies have been a 
valuable contribution to violin literature. 


Miss Ware possesses a strong individuality, and accord- 
ing to one of her critics, the secret of her success may be 
expressed thus: “When the gods bless a young artist with 
heart as well as head, success will climb in even if it has to 
come through the attic window.” 


Boston Symphony’s Swan Songs. 





Carnegie Hall was crowded last Thursday evening, 
March 18, by the regular New York patrons of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Karl Muck led his musical 
forces to victory in French, American and Russian fields 
of musical art. Berlioz was represented by his master- 
piece, “Harold in Italy,” in which Childe Harold’s pilgrim- 
age was personally conducted on the viola by Emile Férir, 
who gave his hearers a most admirable interpretation of 
Berlioz’s Byronic message. The faded glories of the com- 
position were made again resplendent by the soloist and 
the orchestra. Modern ears, however, crave a richer har- 
monic vocabulary than Berlioz had at his service. The 
symphony is redeemed, though, by the viola solo, the or- 
chestration, and the unmistakable individual style of the 
composer. 

“Ormazd,” a symphonic poem by Frederick Converse, has 
all the wealth of harmony that Berlioz lacked. It is genial, 
interesting, full of excellent orchestral effects, and easy 
melody. Its one defect is that it is entirely in the idiom 
of Wagner and under the influence of Richard Strauss. 
If the scholarly composer of “Ormazd” had an individual 
style of his own, as Berlioz had, he certainly would rank 
among the important composers of the day. However, it is 
better to be a disciple of a great composer of delightful 
music than to be an original contriver of ugly sounds. 
Converse really has written a symphonic poem of which 
any composer might be proud. With the literary basis of 
the work the critic is not concerned, for music can neither 
be explained nor excused by an analysis. 

The concert ended with Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” overture fantasie after Shakespeare—so far after, 
in fact, that it has little interest and none of the palpitating 
passion and erotic poetry of the drama. 

On Friday evening the Boston pan-national players were 
in Brooklyn at the Academy of Music. On this occasion 
Mozart’s symphony in C, “Jupiter,” was the most important 
work. As usual, Dr. Muck interpreted the work in hand 
with the style appropriate to the period. He allowed no 
romanic rubatos and operatic climaxes to disturb the clas- 
sical: serenity and manly vigor of the eighteenth century 
masterpiece. Technically, of course, the performance like- 
wise was perfect. 

Goldmark’s rich and melodious “Sakuntala” overture be- 
gan the second part of the program. This was followed 
by Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on a rococo theme,” for 
cello, with orchestral accompaniment, in which Beatrice 
Harrison, the English cellist, was heard with great satis- 
faction by the audience. Her many recalls were sufficient 
to show what a Boston Symphony Orchestra audience 
thought of her, and the applause from the orchestra was 
well earned. Her tone was warm and sympathetic and her 
execution was neat and apparently effortless. 

Dvorak’s sparklff™ and picturesque, as well as dreamy, 
“Carnival” overture sent everybody home happy. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 20, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, was again the scene of good orchestral playing. 
Schubert’s great symphony in C, of “heavenly length,” as 
Schumann called it, was interpreted by Dr. Muck and per- 
formed by the orchestra with poetic insight, breadth of 
conception, delicacy, power, beauty of tone, and skillful 
gradation of dynamics. 

Victor Hugo somewhere remarks that it is either easy 
or impossible to write poetry. It may be said that it is 
easy or impossible to compose this symphony in C—easy 
for Schubert and impossible for anybody else. And it is 
this baffling ease which makes it so difficult to perform 
effectively. There are no sensational effects, except pure 
melody, and there are no climaxes, except sunny concords. 
Grove says that when the work was first rehearsed in 
London the players threw down their instruments in dis- 
gust at the interminable triplet figures. 

Georges Longy l!ent his delicate and plaintive art as an 
oboist to extract what honey he could find in the blooming 
thistles of Vincent d’Indy’s fantasia for oboe and orches- 
tra, op. 31. He found a modicum of that delectable liquid, 
but he was evidently not in clover. It might be just as 
well to leave such prickly diet for the long eared quad- 
rupeds who are distinguished more for patience than for 
brilliancy. 

Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture ended the afternoon and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra season in New York. 





MacDowell Club Honors Mrs. Beach. 


An informal musical gathering in honor of Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach was given at the MacDowell Club, New York, 
in Sunday evening, March 21. Mrs. Beach was assisted by 
Enrica Clay Dillon, soprano; George Hamlin, tenor, and 
Theodore Spiering, violinist, and a number of her com- 
positions were given. 








Dresden has been hearing “Carmen” and “Marriage of 
Figaro” recently. 
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years this hall was the home of the society, but in 1840 a 
new location becoming imperative, the Lion Theatre was 
engaged for five years. The place was then refurnished 
and fitted for the society and rechristened “The Melodeon.” 
In 1852 another move was made, this time to the old Music 
Hall, and here the society continued to give its concerts 
until 1900, when the present Symphony Hall was erected 
and the organization thought that the new structure would 
be a more imposing home for its concerts. The degree of 
interest which is being manifested by the public in the com- 
ing festival indicates the general recognition of the unique 
and distinctive place which the society holds in the esteem 
of the music lovers of New England. 


GERHARDT-HARRISON CONCERT. 


In local musica] activities the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at Symphony Hall are among the most important, 
and, in fact, among the most popular class. For the con- 
cert on the afternoon of March 14, Elena. Gerhardt, so- 
prano, and Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, were the 
artists heard in the following interesting program: 
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Miss Gerhardt, 


Both artists have their respective following of admirers 
in this city, and they were given an encouraging reception 
by the large audience. Elena Gerhardt was heard with 
admirable effect in the singing of her songs and all the 
many vocal qualities for which she has won fame were in 
evidence. Her diversity of style is surprising and her rare 
command over tonal variety excited the admiration of all. 
She achieved culminative moments in her artistic delivery 
in Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrad,” Rummel’s “Bitter- 
ness of Love” and in several of the Wolf songs. Strauss’ 
“Morgen” and Schubert’s “Lebens wohl shaften” formed 
attractive encore numbers which were added to her pro- 
gram. 

Miss Harrison was a welcome artist, as her success here 
of several years ago is well remembered. This attractive 
young cellist impresses one immediately as being a skilled 
virtuosa. Her instrument affords her the most natural 
medium, apparently, for sincere expression of the many in- 
nate beauties of her musical instinct. In the Handel 
sonata this was pleasingly evident. Bach’s prelude further 
showed her technical achievements to be in keeping with 
her splendid musicianship. The conventional numbers in 
the second group were iriterpreted with a fine sense of in- 
dividual feeling that compelled new respect from her audi- 
tors, and in consequence of this several encore numbers 
were added. Cui’s “Orientale,” among these, was especial- 
ly effective and won for Miss Harrison much applause. 
This talented artist has undoubtedly duplicated her bril- 
liant success of her former appearance in Boston, and 
now, more than ever before, will a return appearance be 
looked forward to eagerly by music lovers of this section. 


Marre SuNDELIUS DELIGHTS BrocKkTon AUDIENCE. 


The writer had the good fortune to be able to attend the 
annual musicale of the Woman’s Club of Brockton on 
Monday night of this week in its home city, and an enjoy- 
able affair it proved to be. On the strength of former 
successes established at these same concerts in previous 
years, Marie Sundelius, thegpopular Swedish soprano, and 
Hildegarde Brandegee, a young violinist of much prom- 


ise, were the artists who appeared. Mme. Sundelius is 
indeed a charming artist, her voice possessing many won- 
derfully appealing qualities. Its clearness. and superb 
tonal graduation form an admirable asset, while the sing- 
er’s musical intelligence and romantic temperament com- 
bine well to add true individuality to her interpretations. 
Mme. Sundelius’ art certainly places her in an enviable 
and unique position in the field of concert sopranos. Her 
diction, as in the opening group of French songs, which 
included “Oh, Quand je Dors,” by Liszt; “L’oiseau Bleau,” 
by Dalcroze, and “Depuis le Jour,” by Charpentier, was 
clear and distinct. Among the various English songs was 
“Mary of Allendale” and an especially interesting arrange- 
ment by Troyer of a Zuni Indian lover’s wooing chant. 
Other English works were by Branscome, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, Horsman, Sinding and Manney. Mme. Sundelius 
greatly pleased her enthusiastic audience when she sang 
“Mother, Dearest Mother,” a Swedish selection, by Gron- 
dahl; it pleased so much, in fact, that she responded to the 
plaudits by singing another Swedish number, “Call in the 
Woods,” an air founded on an old folk tune. 

Mme. Sundelius was ably assisted in the giving of the 
program by the talented violinist. Miss Brandegee is an 
Auer pupil, and her playing reveals not a few of the char- 
acteristics of the great master. She played for the most 
part conventional selections by Couperin, Tartini, Kreisler, 
César Franck and Sarasate. A Debussy minuet and among 
the several encores given, one of Cyril Scott’s violin 
sketches, added to the variety of color in her program ar- 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
The distinguished Boston singing teacher. 


rangement. Miss Brandegee has already enjoyed quite a 
successful career in her concert work and this has been 
well deserved, for she is a player of real merit. The ac- 
companists, Mrs. Dudley Fitts and Miss Osborne Grant, 
performed in fitting manner and added much to the artistic 
finish of the performance. 

The Woman’s Club of Brockton is to be highly com- 
plimented on the success of its efforts to promote the giv- 
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ing of such concerts as this in theit city, and theit many 
friends join in wishing them well iti seasoris to cate. 


Cecir1a Socrety CoNcert. 


The Cecilia Society, Arthur Mees, coriductor, gave a 
concert on Wednesday evening at Jordan Hall. Assisting 
artists were Robert Maitland, baritone, arid William Bates, 
organist. The following interesting and rather exacting 
program was given; César Franck, 150th psalm for chorus 
and organ; Di Lasso, “Matona,” “Audite Nova”; Wolk, 
“The Mad Fire Rider,” folksong arranged by Osgood, 
from “A Bygone Day”; Lang, “The Wild Brier”; Bough- 
ton, “Pan”; Bantock, “Annie Laurie’; Nevin, “Wynken, 
Blinken and Nod”; Cornelius, “Salamaleikum.” Mr. Mait- 
land was heard in Schubert’s “An die Leyer,” “Der Dop- 
pelgaenger,” “Salamander” and “Verruth,” by Brahms, a 
group of Strauss songs, and single numbers by Lully, 
Hahn, Lehmann and Cowen. Mr. Maitland had a previ- 
ous appearance with the society in 1910, and his work on 
both occasions has won much favor with the society and 
public alike. He is an earnest musician and his dependable 
voice serves him well at all times. The singing of the so- 
ciety was not up to the usual high standard, but the ap- 
parent cause for this was the unsuitability of the program 
to the singers’ special abilities. The audience was large. 


LeNTEN Operatic CONCERTS. 


The last of a series of three Lenten operatic concerts 
in aid of the Hillside Farm School, given at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel on Wednesday afternoon of this week, was 
attended by some five hundred persons. Artists who ap- 
peared on the program were Olive Bourne, soprano; Lucy 
Root, soprano; Mme. Fried, contralto; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Robert Seaman, baritone, and Percy Leveen, vio- 
linist. The three recitals have been well attended and 
have netted substantial sums toward the maintenance of 
the Hillside School. 


Cuartes Hacxett’s Success 1n Itaty. 


More news has been received at the Hubbard studios — 


of the success Charles Hackett is winning for himself in 
the Italian operatic fields. This time the young tenor has 
carried off brilliant laurels at the opera in Pavia, Italy, as 
Faust in Boito’s “Mefistofele.” Mr. Hackett, who is one 
of Arthur J. Hubbard’s most promising pupils, was called 
to Pavia on a day’s notice to substitute for the principa! 
tenor of the opera, Rotoudi, in a gala performance of 
“Mefistofele.”. The talented young man had an amusing 
experience with the impresario and management of the 
house as he was more or less abducted into the perform- 
ance. Having arrived at Pavia from Milan he was under 
the impression that he had only been called upon for a 
trial hearing by the directors; however, after having gone 
through the whole score in a casual manner with the piano 
accompanist he was informed that the orchestra was as- 
sembling and that he was to rehearse with the whole cast. 
This finished to the satisfaction of all concerned, mention 
of the ill Rotoudi was made, and Hackett for the first 
time was informed that he was to take his place in that 
evening’s performance. The debut was made in a most 
satisfactory manner and on the following day the papers 
heralded the happy young tenor as the one who had saved 
their performance and who at ihe same time found a warm 
spot in the hearts of all who had heard him. A splendid 
career for him was assured among the many words of 
praise he won for his performance. 

It will be interesting to learn that although Mr. Hacket: 
makes his home during the winter in Italy, where so many 
of our young vocalists imagine they have to go if they 
expect to get real vocal instruction, he has gone to Mr. 
Hubbard for his entire training and returns each summer 
to this country in order to continue his studies under this 
well known pedagogue. 


Current Notes. 


The Oliver Ditson Company announces a meeting of its 
“Get Together Club” to be held Monday evening, April 5, 
at the Boston City Club. The meetings are given for the 
various attaches of this well known publishing house so 
that all may become better acquainted with the generat 
workings of the organization—just another one of the 
many wide awake working principles of this successful 
institution. 

Guy Maier, a local pianist, who is coming into his just 
rights as a concert pianist of merit, was heard as soloist 
at the Harvard Musical Association on March 4. Mr. 
Maier is giving a series of three morning musicales at Fall 
River, Mass. The last of these will occur April 12. On 
April 4 he will appear as principal soloist for the Music 
Lovers’ Club of Boston in Steinert Hall. April 8 will find 
him giving a recital at the Franklin Square House, Bo. - 
ton, and on April 23 he will be heard in recital at Jordan 
Hall. Various other appearances will be made within the 
coming two months, but a correct list of these has not as 
yet been received by this office. 

Elena Gerhardt will be the soloist at the eighteenth re- 
hearsal and concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
next Friday afternoon, March 26, and Saturday night, 
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March 27. She will sing two groups of songs with or- 
chestra, the first by Beethoven, “Wonne der Wehmut,” 
“Freudvoll und liedvoll” and “Die Himmel rahmen des 
Ewigen Ehre,” and the second by Brahms, “Immer leiser 
witd mein Schlummer,” “Wir wandelten wir Zwei’ and 
“Auf dem Kirchhofe.” 

Ruth Deyo, the pianist, who has such a large and ad- 
miting public in Boston, will be the soloist at the sym- 
phony concert in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, next Thurs- 
day evening, March 2§. She will play Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto in B flat minor, No. 1. 

Nina Fletcher, violinist, will give a recital in Steinert 
Hall, Monday afternoon, March 22. , 

The Carolyn Belcher String Quartet in its concert at 
Steinert Hall on Monday evening, March 22, will play 
quartets by Dvorak and Haydn, and the clarinet quintet 
by Brahms, with Aibert Sand, clarinetist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, assisting. 

Another pianist, Lee Pattison, will be heard in recital 
at Steinert Hall on the evening of March 30. 

Alice Nielsen, the noted soprano, will be heard at a final 
Tremont Temple concert on the evening of April 8. 

Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Swartz Morse and Mrs. Fisher- 
Butler, together with Mme. Szumowska and Julie Opp, 
will be the artists appearing at a Polish relief fund con- 
cert to be given in the Boston Opera House on the fore- 
noon and afternoon of March 25. 

Fritz Kreisler returns once more to Boston this season. 
The appearance will be made at Symphony Hall, April 4, 
according to present arrangements. Victor WINTON. 


BALTIMOREANS LIKE THE 
PHILHARMONIC PROGRAMS. 


Famous New York Orchestra Closes Season in Oriole City 
with Memorable Concert—Current Notes. 
114 Hawthorne Road, Roland Park, } 
Baltimore, Md., March 18, 1915. 
The third and last concert of this season by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, on March 8, was a memor- 
able contribution toward the winter’s musical activities. 
Josef Stransky’s programs are so invariably delightful that 











JOSEF STRANSKY, 
Conductor Philharmonic Society, New York. 


his fine orchestra always makes an agreeable impression. 
At this concert, the Schubert “Unfinished” symphony 
opened the program, followed by the “Freischiitz” and 
“Tannhauser” overture. Elena Gerhardt sang wonder- 
fully two splendid groups of songs. The picture formed 
by her interpretation of Strauss’ “Morgen,” with its ex- 
quisite accompaniment of harp and violin, is ineffaceable. 


RECITAL FoR BELGIAN AND FRENCH ReLieF Funp. 


On March 9 a recital was given by Ilja Schkolnik, violin- 
ist, for the benefit of the Belgian and French Relief Fund. 
Mr. Schkolnik, who is a pupil of Cesar Thomson, is a vir- 
tuoso and an artist. His tone is wonderfully full and rich 
his technic thoroughly adequate, and his playing tingles 
with the fervor of youth. His program stretched from 
Bach and Kreisler, and he was equally successful in both 
extremes. The accompaniments of his sister added greatly 
to the beauty of his work. 


Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 


The final concert of this season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given March 17. The symphony was by 
Sibelius. Gustav Strube’s beautiful “Theme and Varia- 
tions” made its first appearance here, and elicited storms of 
applause for the composer. Beatrice Harrison, the cello 
soloist, played Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on a Rococo 
Theme.” 


Current Notes. 
A concert at the Lyric on March 11, for the German- 
Austrian Red Cross Fund, aroused mixed emotions. Max 
Landow played with his customary ability. Mme. Kreuger, 


the well known New York soprano, appeared on the pro- 
gram. Other local musicians taking part were J. C. Van 
Halsteyn, violinist; the Harmonie Singing Society, and 
George Castelle, cantor of Madison Avenue Synagogue. 

The interpretative reading of “Parsifal,” by Frances 
Nevin, assisted by Hermann Loud, F. A. G. O., at the or- 
gan, was eminently successful. Both artists are well fitted 
to give interesting and illuminative readings. 

Edward Denman Morris, who appeared in Cambridge, 
Mass., recently with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
played the Liszt piano concerto with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the University of Pennsylvania on March 8. 

Mamie L. Addison, contralto; Helene Broemer, cellist, 
and Madeline Heyder, pianist, gave a recital in Chester- 
town on March 12. hh EF. 





Jacques Kasner Continues Busy. 





Two recent engagements for Jacques Kasner, the violin- 
ist and member of the Kasner String Quartet, were in 
Brooklyn March 5, and’ in Syracuse, N. Y., March 9. At 
the former the Kasner String Quartet assisted Edith Bax- 
ter Harper, soprano, playing the Dvorak quartet in F, 


’ “Elegie” (Kramer), “Aztec Dance” (Search), which is 


dedicated to the quartet, a Chopin etude with incidental 
cello solo, Tschaikowsky’s beautiful and ever popular an- 
dante cantibile, and uniting with Mrs. Harper in the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” which formed the conclusion of the 
program. 

March 9, Mr. Kasner appeared as soloist before the 
Salon Musical Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., other artists on 
the same program being Eloise Holden, soprano and 
dancer; Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, and Alexan- 
der Russell, pianist. Mr. Kasner was heard in the follow- 
ing numbers: Aria, Gluck; “Liebeslied,” Kreisler ; “Liebes- 
freud,” Kreisler; “From a Wigwam,” American Indian 
Sketches, Cecil Burleigh; “Sun Dance,” American Indian 
Sketches, Cecil Burleigh; “The Avalanche,” Rocky Moun- 
tain Sketches, Cecil Burleigh; “Caprice Viennois,” “Tam- 
bourin Chinois,” Kreisler. 

What the Syracuse press thought of his work upon this 
occasion may be seen from the two appended critiques of 
the day following the concert: 

“Jacques Kasner, an exceptionally brilliant and tempera- 
mental young violinist. . . Mr. Kasner’s numbers 
were perfectly chosen to display not only his skill of exe- 
cution, but his artistic ability.and he scored a real success 
with every selection he played.”—Syracuse Herald. 

“Jacques Kasner, a violinist of marked ability. 

Mr. Kasner was called upon for several encores, his play- 
ing of the group of numbers written by Cecil Burleigh for 
the violin being especially interesting. He also played 
Kreisler compositions with a fund of coloring and purity 
of tone.”—Syracuse Post Standard. 





Russian Music Heard. 





On Saturday evening, March 20, the Russian Symphony 
Society, Modest Altschuler, conductor, gave its last New 
York concert of this season. 

Glazounow’s fantasie, “The Sea,” Ippolitow-Ivanow’s 
“Allegro Moderato Pastorale,” Moussorgsky’s “Night on the 
Bald Mount,” and Scriabine’s poem of fire, “Prometheus.” 
were the orchestral numbers. 

Louise Cox sang acceptable and with a pleasing voice 
the letter scene from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin,” 
which proved to be about as long as St. Paul’s famous 
epistle to the Ephesians and not as interesting. The singer 
was warmly applauded. 

In Scriabine’s “Prometheus,” which is reviewed edi- 
torially on another page, the piano part was excellently 
interpreted by Miss Volavy. 

Jacob Altschuler manipulated the colored light key- 
board—that is to say, the keyboard of the color and light 
machine. There is as yet no standard technic for this par- 
ticular keyboard. It is to be presumed, however. that the 
tone, touch and temperament of Jacob on the luminoso- 
phone, so to speak, were satisfactory. 





Ornstein Concludes Piano Series. 


Leo Ornstein finished the series of four recitals which 
he has been giving at the Bandbox Theatre, New York, on 
March 16. He played upon this occasion Vincent d’Indy’s 
sonata, op. 63; “Estampes,” Debussy; “Three Burlesques,” 
“Three Preludes” and “Three Moods,” Ornstein: 
“Three Impressions of London,” Grovley; “Iberia,” Al- 
beniz, and his own famous “Wild Men’s Dance” to close. 

Little can be said of this recital that has not already 
been said of the others of this series. The music which 
Mr. Ornstein plays is absorbingly interesting and he plays 
it with great mastery and skill. His own compositions are 
wonderful in their originality, though correspondingly dif- 
ficult to understand. 

In looking back on this series of recitals it must be said 
that Mr. Ornstein fully deserves the recognition which he 
has gained as a player of modern music. 
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Irion Dinner. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Irion (Mrs. Irion being known 
to the musical world as Yolanda Mer6) gave a dinner and 
reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Josef Stransky, the 
New York Philharmonic Society, at 
their home on Sunday evening, March 7, and the entertain- 
ment proved to be a most remarkable one in a number of 
Among the seventy-odd guests who attended the 
gathering were not only some of the best known European 
artists at present sojourning in America, but also a num- 
ber of dignitaries of foreign nations and persons well 
known in other representative New York circles. The 
dinner was followed by a moving picture show and an 
interesting seance provided by John Palmer, who gave 
excellent imitations of Kittie Cheatham and Mary Garden 
and also did “The Village Postmaster” and his famous 
laughing song. 


conductor of the 


ways 


Among the guests were the following: Mr. and Mrs. 
Josef Stransky, Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pasquale Amato, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, 
Julia Culp, Rubin Goldmark, Elena Gerhardt, John Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hammerschlag, Melanie Kurt, His Excellency Dr. Bern- 
hard Dernburg, the Austro-Hungarian consul, Gen. Alex- 
ander von Nuber; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Hinshaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Steinway, 
Mary Jordan, Herbert Fryer, May Muckle, Carl Fried- 
berg, Arthur Forest, Leontine de Ahna, Victor Jakoby, 
Ferencz Hegedus, Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Adams, Richard 
Epstein, Leonard Borwick, Desider Vecsey. 





Klibansky Pupil’s Recital. 


Sergei Klibansky presented one of his artist-pupils, Lalla 
sright Cannon, in a successful song recital before an appre- 
ciative audience at Chickering Hall, New York, March 17. 
Miss Cannon has an assured, graceful stage presence, and 
there was nothing of the amateur in her performance. The 
program included numbers in English, French, German ande 
It not only offered scope for the display of the 
singer’s admirable technic and the exceptional range and 
brilliancy of her voice, a pure dramatic soprano of much 
promise, but revealed a well matured gift for interpreting 
such diverse moods as those expressed in “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” the sombre despair of Massenet’s “Elegie” and the 
hushed tenderness of “Kingdom of Dreams,” by H. C. 
Gilmour. There were songs by Grieg, Strauss and Rubin- 
Beach, Kernochan and Saar. The French 
group included Hahn's ardent “Si Mes Vers Avaient des 
\iles.” A noteworthy achievement was the broadly dra- 
rendering of the aria from “La Juive,” by Halevy, 
which culminated in a stirring emotional climax. 


Italian. 


tess fe 
tein, irs. 


matic 


As an encore Miss Cannon added a song, “The Little 


by the composer-pianist, Alice M. Shaw, 
who accompanied entirely from memory. 


Man in Gray,” 


For the closing number, in which Miss Cannon had the 
ible assistance of Richard Bunn, the duet from “Pagliacci” 
proved a happy choice. It was sung with a spontaneity 
and finish which earned several enthusiastic recalls. 

March 19 pupils of Gustav L. Becker played piano pieces 
in this hall and Mme. Zayonchowski, soprano, sang. April 
2 a recital will be given by Mr. Becker’s pupil, Mabelle M. 


Sniffen. 





Oley Speaks’ Appearances. 


Oley Speaks presented a program of his own composi- 
tions in Philadelphia, March 10. There were more than 
twenty songs for baritone, soprano, contralto and tenor. Mr. 
Speaks sang the baritone numbers and was at the piano 
for the remaining numbers. 

March 26, Mr. Speaks gave a private musicale at Del- 
monico’s, New York; March 27, he appears with the Soci- 
éte des Beaux Arts, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York; 
April 4, he will be the baritone soloist in Hammond’s “Mes- 
Goshen, New York. 

\ new song by Mr. Speaks, recently issued by Schir- 
mer’s, entitled “Sylvia,” is being sung by a number of art- 
ists and bids fair to be a big success. 


siah Victorioas,” 


The Vannini School in Dubuque. 


Marjorie Rose Ryan is giving a series of informal mu- 
in which she has presented Mrs. James T. Carr, 
Mrs. Frank Keesecker and the Vannini Trio, from the 
Dubuque Vannini School. The assisting artists are Natalie 
Myers, pianist, of Berlin; Edith Groff, pianist; Margaret 
Brannen, harpist, and Mrs. E. M. Healey, accompanist, 

Lucy Lowry, mezzo-soprano of the Vannini Trio, and 
Mrs, Carr have both won much favorable comment through 

cir singing. Adeline Kiene Keesecker, who has not been 
in recent years, made her initial appearance at the 
silver tea of the Hillcrest Baby Fold, singing a 
charming lullaby, two of the later Bond songs, La Forge’s 


sicales 


heard 


annual 


“My Love and I” and the waitz song from “Romeo arid 
Juliet.” 

Mrs. Keesecker, and the Vannini Trio as well, are prepar- 
ing for a concert tour through Iowa, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, where they have already secured numerous engage- 
ments. 





Rubinstein Club Entertains. 

Presidents’ Day at the Rubinstein Club, Saturday after- 
noon, March 20, brought the following to the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, as guests of honor of the club 
and its president, Mrs. William Rogets Chapman: 
Cynthia W. Alden, Mrs. F. W. Abbott, Mrs. Harold 
Avery, Elizabeth G. Baker, Mrs. Albert C. Bage, Jearinette 
Baird, Mrs. Frederick Hixon Baldwin, Mrs. Gerald 
Bancker, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. James Madison Bass, 
Camille Birnbohm, Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mrs. 
Elmer E. Black, Helen Varick Boswell, Mts. Clarence 
Burns, Mrs. A. M. Blair, Elizabeth V. Brown, Mrs. Wal- 
ston Hill Brown, Mrs. A. A. Brooks, Mrs. M. Dryden 
Brewer, Mrs. A. H. Bramhall, Mrs. John Sherwin Crosby, 
Grace Gaylor Clark, Miss B. F. Clark, Mrs. Robert F. 
Cartwright, Mrs. Henry Clark Coe, Mrs. I. Sherwood 
Coffin, Mrs. J. Heron Crossman, Maida Craigen, Mrs. 
Rufus Cowing, Mrs. W. I. Cornell, Marcella Craft, Mrs. 
W. G. Crump, Mrs. R. S. Copeland, Mrs. J. Hedges Crow- 
ell, Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. J. H. Chapin, Alexander 
Cumming, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Katherine B. Davis, 
Mrs. H. Holt Dey, Mrs. August Dreyer, Mrs. H. F. Down- 
ing, Mildred M. Easton, Emma Kip Edwards, Sara Esta- 
brook, Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish, Mrs. A. A. Fraser, Mrs. 
Charles Milton Ford, Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, Mrs. Walter 
M. Gahagan, Florence Weir Gibon, Mrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Beatrice Goldie, Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, Emilie 
Glogan, Mrs. Charles H. Griffin, Florence Guernsey, Mary 
Garrett Hay, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, Mrs. Julian Heath, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. 
Leonard L. Hill, Mrs. Charles D. Hirst, Mrs. Edward W. 
Hooke, Mrs. George W. Howes, Rebecca Lane Hooper, 
Mrs. George A. Helme, Mrs. A. B. Jamison, Mrs. George 
F. Kerr, Mrs. Hugh Krumbhaar, Mrs. Samuel J. Kramer, 
Mrs. Horace C. Lookwood, Mrs. Robins A. Lau, Mrs. 
Frank M. Lupton, Mrs. E. A. MacDougall, Mrs. North 
MacLane, Mrs. David Mason, Mrs. Edwin de Wolf Morse, 
Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, Mrs. J. 
Christopher Marks, Mrs. J. D. Mortimer, Mrs. Howard 
McNutt, Mrs. W. O. McDonald, Mrs. Gilbert McClurg, 
Mrs. E. Ross McIntosh, Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis, Mrs. A. M. 
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NEW YORK. 
Marca, 


Wed. 24. Eve—Oratorio Socrety. Carnegie Hall. 

Wed. 24. Eve-—Atpert Ross Parsons’ Pupits. Von Ende 
School. 

Wed. 24. Eve.—“Trovatore.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Thurs. 25. Aft—Prrcy Gratncer (benefit Music School 
Settlement). Carnegie Hall. 

Thurs. 25. Aft—Emercency Funp Benerir. 
tan Opera House. 

Thurs. 25. Eve-—PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Thurs, 25. Eve—“TANNHAUSER.” 
House. 

Fri. 26. Morn.—Musica.e. Biltmore Hotel. 

Fri. 26. Aft—PHiLHarmonic Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Fri. 26. Eve—Atots TrNKA. Aeolian Hall. 

Fri. 26. Eve-—Cectte Hetier-Kotearsky. 
School. 

Fri. 26. Eve—“L’Amore DEI TRE Re.” 
House. 

Sat. 27. Aft—Cart M. Roeper’s Puptts. 
Auditorium. 

Sat. 27. Aft—Ossip Gasritowitscu. Aeolian Hall. 

Sat. 27. Aft—‘Tosca.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sat. 27. Eve-—Pxituarmonic Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Sat. 27. Eve—“Tue Macic Frurte.” Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Sat. 27. Eve—ReciTaAL AND RECEPTION. 
tute of Applied Music. 

Sun. 28. Aft—Constance Purpy. Hotel Majestic. 

Sun. 28. Eve-—Concert (Alma Gluck). Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


Metropoli- 


Carnegie Hall. 
- Metropolitan Opera 


Von Ende 
Metropolitan Opera 


Wanamaker 


American Insti- 


Mon. 29. Aft—Crara GasritowitscH. Little . Theatre. 
Mon. 29. Eve.—“La Boneme.” Metropolitan Opera House. 
Tues. 30. Aft—RupotpH Ganz. Princess Theatre. 

Wed. 31. Eve—Scuitric-Goopman. Von Ende School. 


Palmer, Mfs. Austin N. Palmer, Mrs. John H. Parker, 
Mts. James Henty Parker, Mrs. Heriry C. Pearson, Villa 
Faulkner Page. Carla Poliferne, Mrs. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips. Mrs. Bedell Parker, Mrs. James H. Pettit, Mrs. N. 
Taylot Phillips, Mrs. H. J. Phelps, Anne Rhodes, Belle 
de Rivera, Mrs. R. S. Ransom, Mrs. Everett M. Raynor, 
Grace Tarbell Rogets. Mrs. C. de Vaux Royer, Mrs. 
Henty H. Russell, Mary Kriox Robinson, Mrs. Don C. 
Seitz, Mrs. Hetiry H. Sevier, Mrs. Fted H. Sherman, Mrs. 
Thomas B. Slack, Mrs. W. B. Smith, May Riley Smith, 
Grace Strachan, Mrs. H. S. Seeley, Mrs. William Cum- 
mitig Stoty, Lillian A. Shields, Mrs. Ralph Trautmann, 
Mrs. John Fowler Trow, Edythe Totten, Emma C. Thurs- 
by, Miss Thursby, Sarah Tobias, Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Vivian, Baroness Von Klenner, Mrs. N. B. 
van Slingerland, Mrs. Hetiry Villard, Mrs. Fredetick A. 
Wallis, Mrs. James G. Wentz, Mrs. B. A. Williams, Mrs. 
E. B. Williams, Mrs. A. J. Wilson, Marty Wood, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Mts. John Francis Yawgen. 

Of these Mrs. F. W. Abbott represented the National 
Musical Club of Philadelphia, and Mrs. A. M. Blair, the 
Washington (D. C.) Rubinstein Club. Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather, whose singing of the Cadman Indian songs 
is well known, was also present in costume. 

This representative body of American women occupied 
the platform with the Rubinstein president and other offi- 
cers of tht society, and shared with the big audience, which 
practically filled the grand ballroom, in showing great de- 
light in the program rendered. 

Ethel Leginska, to whom Mrs. Chapman referred as the 
“Little giantess of the pianoforte,” furnished two groups— 
gavotte and variations in A minor, Rameau; rhapsodie 
No. 8, Liszt, and arabesque, “The Blue Danube Waltz,” 
Schulz-Evler, with encores. Despite her taxing program 
of the preceding day at Carnegie Hall, New York, Legin- 
cka gave of her best art to the Rubinstein numbers, and 
was likewise given due meed of applause. 

Adelaide Fischer, the young soprano, charming in both 
voice and personality, who has just entered upon her vocal 
career by several public New York appearances, sang. “The 
Jewel Song” from “Faust,” Gounod; “Sylvelin,” Sinding ; 
“Si je pouvais Mourier,” Barbiralli; “My Lover, He Comes 
on the Skee,” Clough-Leighter; “Long Ago,” Homer; “A 
Pastorale,” Carey; “A Little Gray Blue Dove,” Saar, were 
her numbers in toto. 

Donald Chalmers, big resonant bass, gave pleasure in 
the Lecchi “Lungi dal caro bene,” “I Long for You,” Haw- 
ley, and “A Song of Steel,” Spross. 

John Young’s luscious tenor was heard also to splendid 
advantage in Lohr’s “Where My Caravan has Rested”; 
“Love, I Have Won You,” Ronald; “Before the Dawn,” 
Chadwick, and an encore. 

The white suited Criterion Quartet, i. e., John Young, 
Horatio Rench, George Reardon and Donald Chalmers, 
were heard in serious and less “high brow” numbers, and 
were deservedly repeatedly recalled. They sang “The 
Winter Song,” Bullard; “Twilight,” Buck; “In Absence,” 
Buck, and “De Sandman,” Protheroe, and numerous en- 
cores. 

The usual collation and dancing followed the program. 





Leginska Recital. 


Ethel Leginska is coming into her own. Outside of a 
few cognoscenti, few music lovers knew of her a year ago. 
Now she is appearing seven times in succession with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in variots cities; giving 
recitals in Aeolian Hall, filling Carnegie Hall (she did so 
March 19), playing for famous clubs, etc. It all goes to. 
show that true merit cannot remain hidden here in New 
York, at least. 

Clear and crisp was her playing and touch in various old- 
style pieces, originally written for harpsichord, such as 
Scarlatti’s “Cat’s Fugue,” and a gavot and variations by 
the Frenchman, Rameau. Schumann’s G minor sonata had 
in it such elements of virtuosity, was so full of life every 
moment, that it led to an encore, when the pianist played 
the Chopin study in E major, with much beauty of touch. 
Indeed this is always the main thing with Leginska; she 
always produces beautiful tone. Masses of flowers were 
handed her following this performance. Her playing of 
MacDowell’s “Keltic” sonata was full of nuance, clean cut 
and altogether admirable. 

Liszt was represented by his eighth Hungarian rhapsody, 
played with tremendous dash. As for the variations on the 
“Blue Danube” waltzes, Leginska plays them with grace 
and bravour. Wild applause followed all this, and the rush 
at the close to the footlights (although there were none; 
semi-darkness prevailed) reminded the listener of Pader- 
ewski days. 

There followed a Chopin study in G flat, and his “Rain- 
drop” preiude, when the lights of the hall began to go out. 
There is life, animation, pulsing expression in all that Le- 
ginska plays, and this, along with her picturesque person- 
ality, explains in some measure her popularity. Her dress, 
short skirt, no frills of any sort, seemed very sensible to a 
man; it will not be generally adopted however! 
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NEWS reo! VARIOL 


Seattle. 


Seattle, Wash., March 16, 1915. 
Joseph Mauritz Wahlton, organist of the First Swedish Baptist 
Church, gave an interesting recital at his church, the first week of 
February. He was assisted by Mrs. Gideon Nylander, soprano, and 
Ruth Linrud, harpist. 
ooo 
The dedication of the new Kimball organ in the recently com- 
pleted Elks’ Temple served to bring together on one program sev- 
eral of the most prominent organists of the West. They were: J. 
Edmonde Butler, Edwin Fairbourn, Ferdinand Dunkley, Judson 
Mather, Dr. Palmer and W., H. Donley. The Amphion Society, 
under Claude Madden, contributed two numbers. Theo Karl John- 
ston, tenor; Phileas Goulet, baritone; Mrs. George Russel, soprano, 
and John M. Spargur, violinist, also honored the occasion. 
ooo 
Mus'c and Musicians is the name of a new musical monthly pub- 
lished in Seattle. Vol. I, No. 1 made its appearance in February. 
David Sheetz Craig is the editor, The magazine is attractive in 
appearance and contains very interesting articles by Edmund Myer, 
Agnes Lockhart Hughes, F.. Boyd Wells, Ferdinand Dunkley and 
others, as well as current news and local items. The paper is de- 
voted to the musical interests of the Pacific Northwest. 
Oo 
Mme. Hollinshead-Hubbel, the well known Canadian singer, and 
Karl E, Tunberg, pianist, gave a recital recently at the Haven 
Methodist Church. Three new compositions were introduced: Scherzo 
in E flat by Alexander MacFadyen and two songs, “A White Rose” 
and “Jenny Kiss’d Me” by Karl E. Tunberg. 
oo 
Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbaiist appeared at the Moore Theatre, 
which was filled with expectant music lovers. Zimbalist opened the 
program with the Handel E major sonata. Miss Gluck’s first num- 
ber was the aria from ‘“‘Louise,”” given with intense dramatic effect, 
end the applause that rewarded her at its conclusion amounted to an 
ovation. Miss Gluck sang in splendid style and artistic finish a 
group of German, French and Russian songs, and closed with a 
group of American composers. Two violin and soprano duets, Mas- 
senet’s “Elegy” and Braga’s “Angels’ Serenade,”’ were followed by 
a group of encores; the last one, “Suwanee River,” with Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske” played as an obligato, was an amusing surprise. Both 
artists were recalled repeatedly and responded heartily and cordially 
with numerous extra numbers. 
ooo 
B. G. Kingsley, organist of the First Presbyterian Church, gave 
another of his series of concerts, February 24, which was well 
attended. Gwendolyn Geary, soprano, and Theo Karl Johnston, 
tenor, were the soloists, with Agnes Ross and Ethel Myer, accom- 


oOo 

Tne second Philharmonic concert was given at the Metropolitan 
Theatre, February 18, John M. Spargur directing and Cordelia Lee 
as soloist. The program opened with an excellent interpretation of* 
Weber's “Oberon” overture. Miss Lee played the “Symphonie 
Espagnole” by Lalo ard was well received. As encores she played 
several pieces by~Kreisler with piano accompaniment. Mozart’s 
E flat symphony and Goldmark’s overture, “In Spring,” completed 
the program. The syviphony, with i's cheerful, joyous allegro tempos, 
its serious and dignified andante, its masterly form and its “‘sirictly 
classical” modulations, was positively refreshing. Why not Mozart 
more frequently? The Goldmark “In Spring” sparkled with bril- 
liancy, brightness and happiness which the audience eagerly drank 
in and became thoroughly intoxicated with its enthusiasm. This 
was most emphatically a tribute to Director Spargur and the or- 


ooo 

Harry Krinke, as lecturer, and Carl Presley, as pianist, appeared 
at the Knights of Columbus Hall last week. Mr. Krinke’s subject 
was “The Impressionistic Music of Modern France.” As illustra- 
tions Mr. Presley played selections by Faure, D’Indy, Debussy and 
Revel. He is a very talented pianist, possesses an excellent technic 
and is musicianly in his interpretation. He specializes in the ultra- 
moderns and has introduced many of the contemporary French com- 
posers to the Seattle public. The concert was given for the benefit 
of the war sufferers of France. 

eo 

Beginning February 8, the Standard Opera Company presented a 
week of opera at the Metropolitan Theatre. “Hansel and Gretel” 
and “Lohengrin” were each given four performances. To sing 
opera in English, at popular prices, has been the ambition of this 
co-operative Seattle organization, and this third week was the first 
time that the company has had the gratifying experience of having 
a small balance on the right side of the ledger. The first week, 
last June, when “Carmen” and “Faust’? were produced, and the 
second week ot last October, when “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Trovatore” were given, resulted in a small deficit, in 
spite of the fact that all the singers are devoting their time without 
remuneration. From an artistic point of view, however, the com- 
pany ‘has far exceeded the most sanguine expectation of its friends 
and has absolutely convinced the doubting ones. While no cne pre- 
sumes that the performances would equal the opera offered in New 
York, Chicago or Boston, yet it must not be inferred that the Stand- 
ard Opera Company is merely an amateur or local organization. It 
has proven conclusively that it deserves professional recognition. 
That some of the roles were assigned to singers,who lacked experi- 
ence, or were vocally inadequate for their parts, is perhaps true. 
Yet it is also true that one seldom hears better singing, even in 
the older and larger cities, than was the singing of Mrs. Russel, 
Mrs. Romayn-Jansen, Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Theo Karl Johnston and 
HH. H. Tuttle. To Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, who coached the principals 
and under whose stage direction the operas were given, and B. 
Sprotte, who designed the scenery and is business manager, especial 
credit is due. Montgomery Lynch, who drilled the chorus, and 
Charles Lagourgue, the musical director, were also important factors 
in the artistic success of the company. Mrs. Lynch was the accom- 
panist at the rehearsals. An excellent orchestra, with Francis J. 


panists, respectively. 


chestra. 


Armstrong as concertmaster, deserves particular mention, 
ooo 
The “Hansel and Gretel” cast was as follows: Peter, B. Sprotte; 
Gertrude, Mme. Hesse-Sprotte; Hansel, Mrs. Israel Nelson and 


Leah Miller; Gretel, Gwendolyn Geary; the Witch, Mrs. Romayn- 
Jansen and Mrs. Christy. Mr. Sprotte unfortunately suffered from 
a cold, but the fact that he is a pastmaster as an actor made one 
forget the indisposition of his voice. Mme. Sprotte was, of course, 
an ideal Gertrude. Mrs. Nelson and Miss Miller, who sang Hansel 
alternately, were both good. Miss Geary carried her part exceed- 
ingly well, her acting being especially good. As the Witch, Mrs. 
Jansen made a decided hit. Mrs. Christy also interpreted the role 
creditably. The Sandman, Katherine Huntsworth and Florence 
Rogers; the Dewman, Hazel Hubbel, and the chorus were well sung. 
oOo 

The cast in “Lohengrin” was as follows: Lohengrin, Theo Karl 
Johnston; the King, F. Graham; Telramund, H. H. Tuttle; the 
Royal Herald, O. Peterson; Gottfried, Florence Morrison; Elsa, 
Mrs. George Russel; Ortrud, Mrs. Romayn-Jansen. Mrs. Romayn- 
Jansen is an excellent Ortrud, not only vocally, but histrionically. 
Mrs. Russel’s heautiful soprano voice, as well as her conception of 
the character, made her Elsa especially satisfying. Mr Tuttle’s fine 
baritone and his characteristic interpretation presented a real living 
Telramund. Theo Karl Johnston was an ideal Lohengrin. His mag- 
nificent “heldentenor’’ and his singing are such that it requires no 
prophet to say that he is destined to become a singer of world 
renown. It is entirely conservative to predict that these four singers 
will become known nationally. The chorus in “Lohengrin” was the 
best the company has yet had and must be cliaracterized as excellent. 
The choral and orchestral climaxes in the first and second acts 


were inspiring. 
© 

A little less than a year ago, when Montgomery Lynch suggested 
the idea of giving grand opera in English, at popular prices, with 
Seattle singers and musicians, it was considered a wild dream, but 
the Standard Opera Company was organized and all singers devoted 
themselves untiringly and unselfishly to the hard work in store for 
them and have proven that it can be done and done well. What 
tuis opera company has done, not only fer those taking part in it, 
but for those who have heard the operas is incalculable, but it is 
impossible to expect the singers to carry the whole burden of re- 
sponsibility without some financial reward. Whether the Standard 
Opera will become a permanent institution depends now upon the 
wealthy music lovers of the city. Will some of our millionaires 
“get behind” it, that music in the form of opera may continue to 
exert its influence in the community, or are we yet too new to 
expect such a musical enterprise permanently ? 


A very successful community concert was given at the South Park 
Playfield House under the direction of J. D. Treharne, who has 
organized a small chorus in the neighborhood, which is awakening 
an interest in music in this section. Elizabeth Goodwin Jaques, the 
well known soprano, sang a group of Scotch ballads. 


A similar concert was given recently at the Ballard Playfield 
House, under the direction of the Svea Singing Society. These 
concerts are being received with a great deal of appreciation, and 
those who are giving them are doing a very laudable and important 
work, Kart E, Tunserc. 


Columbus. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 13, 1915. 





One of the most interesting lecture-recitals of the present season 
was that on Wednesday evening, February 24, in the Public Library 
auditorium, by Edgar Stillman Kelley, composer, and Mrs. Kelley. 
Mr. Kelley discussed his “New England” symphony, which was 
played the following evening by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Emil Oberhoffer; told his reasons for writing it, the 
origin of the different themes, and the general form and construc- 
tion of the composition. Mrs. Kelley furnished brilliant illustra- 
tions on the piano, and at the close of the lecture part of the sym- 
phony was played on two pianos by the composer and his wife. 

oO 

Ada Kiefer Heiby, orgenist of Grace Lutheran Church, presented 
the eleventh municipal organ recital in Memorial Hall, Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 7, at three o'clock. She was ably assisted by 
Florence Gilliam, soprano, and Hazel Doan Pontius, contralto. A 
novel and interesting program was chosen. 

©¢o 

A young violinist from Brookline, Mass., Katharine Kemp Still- 
ings, has been a visitor in the city for several weeks. Miss Stillings 
has been coaching with Franz Wilczek and expects to remain here 
until the last of the month. She is a very busy artist and has 
many engagements booked for April and May, with brilliant pros- 
pects for next season. This violinist has only been heard privately 
in Columbus, but to those who have been fortunate enough to listen, 
it is apparent that she is a player of sterling talents. 


Elsa Hirschberg Lyon, dramatic soprano, was heard in several 
groups of songs Sunday afternoon at an impromptu recital in Frank 
Murphy’s studio, on Jefferson avenue. Miss Lyon has a rich, clear 
voice of wide range, and sings with much understanding and love 
for her art. She will probably be heard in a public recital here 


next season. 
oo 

Lucile Pollard Carroll presented her pupil, Harold Davidson, in 
a piano recital in Rankin Hall last Friday evening, March 5. Mr. 
Davidson played a most exacting program, which included Bach, 
Scarlatti, Chopin, and a group of modern compositions. He has 
an easy, fluent style of playing, adequate technic and excellent judg- 
ment in regard to interpretation. Emiry Cuurcn Bennam. 





San Diego. 
San Diego, Cal., March 13, 1915. 

The dramatic evening of the Mendelssohn-MacDowell Club was 
well attended and the audience had the pleasure of listening to 
some of George Edwards’ melologs, read by John Lane Connor, the 
composer being at the piano. These melologs present fascinating 
opportunities to an actor with a fine voice and musical understand- 
ing, and Mr. Connor succeeded remarkably well. George Edwards 
is well known to the music trade, as for some time he represented 
Melville Clark Company, but his ability as a composer has brought 
him back to San Diego. One of the finest of these melologs, as the 


| 





composer calls them, is “Dream of Wild Bees” (Olive Schreiner), 
which gives a very good idea of this original work of a young 
American composer, and the Gittelson Conservatory of Music con- 
siders itself very fortunate in securing Mr. Edwards on its faculty. 
© 

The People’s Chorus, directed by Willibald Lehmann, will sing 
“The Creation” at the Spreckles Theatre, and this promises to be 
the musical event of the season. Mme. Schumann-Heink has taken 
a box and is showing great interest in Mr. Lehmann’s efforts. 
The Popular Symphony Orchestra will accompany the singers. Hay 
den-Jones, tenor, and Edwin House, baritone, both of Los Angeles, 
are the male soloists. Blanche Lyons, one of the favorite local 
singers, will be the soprano. TynpvaLt Gray. 


Omaha. 


Omaha, Neb., March 15, 1915 
Fritz Kreisler attracted a capacity audience to the Brandeis The 
atre yesterday afternoon, where the violinist, assisted by Car! Lam- 
son at the piano, gave a memorable program. He played the 
Vivaldi C majer concerto, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” a group of old 
classics in modern arrangements provided by himself, and a number 





of original compositions, including his “Caprice Viennois,” “Tam- 


bourin Chinois,” and two “Old Vienna” waltzes. Kreisler’s re 
cital was given under the management of Evelyn Hopper. 
©¢e 


William K. Ziegfeld, for years identified with the direction of 
the Chicago Musical College, is in the city, and has become in- 
terested in the Omaha Conservatory of Music and Art, the man- 
agement of which he will assume immediately. Mr. Ziegfeld has 
been able to enlist the cooperation of a number of the leading citi- 
zens here, and has the assurance of sufficient financial backing to 
place the institution on a strong base. He plans to include in the 
list of his faculty a number of the representative local musicians 
and also several well known musicians from elsewhere. His plans 
also include a remodelling of the building which at present houses 
the school. 


The recent joint recital by George Hamlin and Frances Nash 
was a big success, regarded both from the artistic and the financial 
standpoint. The polished art of George Hamlin is always a source 
of unalloyed pleasure, no less on account of the subtlety and finish 
of his interpretations than hecause of the wide extent and versa- 
tility of his style. The tenor’s program ranged from the classical 
German to songs by writers of the present day, with the American 
composer strongly represented. Prominent among these were 
“When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” by Carpenter; “The Glory 
of the Day Was in Her Face,” by H. T. Burleigh, and “O, Bimba, 
Bimbetta,” 
“Deine Blumen,” by Mrs. Beach, and “The Crying of Water,” by 
Campbell-Tipton. The piano accompaniments were played by Jean 
P. Duffield. Frances Nash achieved a distinct success in a group 
of Chopin numbers, and later in a selection of modern French 


by Sibella; also two songs dedicated to Mr. Hamlin, 


piano works, including a ballade and a prelude by Debussy, and 
the Saint-Saéns “Etude en forme de Valse.” Miss Nash again 
manifested the same fluency of technic, the same beauty and clarity 
of tone, and a similar charm in interpreting which characterized her 
playing on the occasion of her recent appearance with the Minne- 


apolis Symphony Orchestra. Both Miss Nash and Mr. Hamlin 
were enthusiastically applauded and persistently recalled. 
ooo 


An important announcement made last week is to the effect that 
contracts have been signed calling for a course of five concerts to 
be given here next season, and including the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Geraldine Farrar, Paderewski, Kreisler, and Melba. This 
series will be backed by the Omaha Retailers’ Association, and the 
local management will be in the hands of Lucius Pryor. The con- 
certs will be given in the a at popular prices. 


Edith Flickinger, soprano, was presented in recital by her teacher, 
Mary Miinchhoff, at the Creighton Auditorium, on the afternoon 
of Sunday, March 7. Miss Flickinger was assisted by Ruth Spind- 
ler, violinist, and Helen Sadilek, accompanist. 

© 

The New York Symphony Orchestra has been engaged for a 

concert at the Brandeis Theatre, Friday evening, May 7. Corinne 


Paulson, of this city, will be the soloist of the occasion. She will 
be heard in Saint-Saéns’ fifth piano concerto. 
©ooO 


In compliment to Fritz Kreisler, who played here last Sunday, 
Henry Cox, the local violinist, presented a program of Kreisler 
compositions at the last informal musicale held in his studio. Both 
Original compositions and arrangements were included. 

Jean P. Dvurrtevo. 





Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y., March 18, 1915 

The Festival chorus, under the direction of Oscar Gareissen, gave 
a concert in Convention Hall last week, before a crowded house. 
Mr. Gareissen has achieved much success with this chorus in the 
short space of time he kas been working with it. Being a body 
of trained voices, there is much in store for the city musically 
should these singers remain banded together. The voices in the 
chorus are full, rich and resonant. The attacks and shading were 
excellent. The enunciation, however, was not so good as an audi- 
ence expects of trained singers. The chief number on the pro- 
gram was Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvason.” with Adelaide Messmer, Mrs. 
Clare Howland and William Merrell as soloists. Other numbers 
by the chorus were the “March of the Goths,” by Kreigskotten, 
and “Farmer, What’s in Your Bag?”, by Orlando di Lasso. Frank 
Trapp, tenor, rendered effectively as a solo the~ “Cavatina” from 
“Faust,” and Mrs. Sidney Wilson, soprano, and Mgs, Fred Cook, 
contralto, gave the duet from “Hansel and Gretel” in a charming 


eo 
The reappearance of Harold Bauer, the pianist, brought much 
pleasure to the music lovers of the city. 
oOo 
John C. Bostelman, of the Rochester Conservatory of Music, is 
carrying on an interesting line of work in organizing and direct- 





way. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








g Young Women’s Symphony Orchestra in connection with the 
YY. 7". 2 This organization gave its first concert last week 

i convinced the seriousness and earnestness of 
The performance shows that this is an organiza- 
to the musical growth of 
who possesses a pleasing soprano voice; 
Pratt, a violinist 


C. E. 


hearers of the 


t will contribute no small share 


ty Florence Wright, 


Jones, a pianist of ability, and Harriet 


talent, assisted on the program. 





Louisville. 


Louisville, Ky., March 18, 1915. 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra re- 
most important musical events of the season in this 











[The symphony for the afternoon was Beethoven’s seventh, 
I'se kowsky’s fourth was given at night. In both, the reads 
g of Er Oberhoffer was characterized by originality, tempered 
pe ble taste and musicianly discretion. A number of special 
erest in the afternoon was Mr. Oberhoffer’s arrangement of Mac- 
well’ ‘Woodland Sketches,” in which he displayed the same 
l t mark his directorship. At the afternoon concert 
Cornelius van Vliet, the young Dutch cellist, whose 
playing of the Saint-Saéns concerto was supremely artistic. The 
t was a former Louisville singer, Nelda Hewitt 
S " gave “Il est doux, il est bon,” from “Herodiade,” 
Balletella “Pagliacci.”” Mrs. Stephens’ singing was 
vith manifestations of great approval by the audience, which 
ipon many recalis, Large audiences attended both per- 
OO 
( M Fritz Kreisler gave a concert at the Masonic Theatre. 
included the Vivaldi concerto, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
nelody by Gluck, “Chanson and Pavanne” by 
“Sicilienne” and “Rigaudon” by Fraacoeur, “Chanson 
Meditation” by Cottenet, and a group by Mr. Kreisler, consisting 
well wn “Caprice Viennois,” “Tamborin Chinois” and 
\ vaises. Special praise is due Carl Lamson, whose 
t proved him a worthy companion to the violinist. 
s the Minneapolis Orchestra concert were under the 
ment of Harry Marx. 
ooo 
e rst of a series of “People’s Concerts” was given at the 
\ ’s Club on Friday afternoon, the program being conducted 
y e Wednesday Morning Musical Club, of which Mrs. Donald 
M nald the president. The vocal soloists were Ilva Ropke 
Mrs. Richard Bean, and the pianists were Mrs. Charles Boyn- 
Mrs. Newton Crawford and Corneille Overstreet. A _ violin 
3 given by Harriet Poynter. An audience that crowded the 
W Club joyed the concert. Caroline Barbour, chairman of 
F mmittee of the club, is arranging this series, of which 
re to be given by the various musical organizations 
Miss Barbour has just been made chairman of this 
f third successive year, the rules of the club having 
illow of her re-election. K. W. D. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., March 17, 1915. 
ssful concerts have been given in Ann Arbor 
which were held in Hill Auditorium and were at- 
liences of about four thousand each. 
ooo 
7, the Cincinnati Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst Kun- 
ts first appearance in Ann Arbor and was enthusiastically 
P 1 nusually heavy program, as follows: Symphony. No. 
Pathetique ['schaikowsky; suite for orchestra, op. 19, Dohnanyi; 
Liebestod,” from “Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner; 
“Tristan und Isolde,’’ Wagner; overture to “Rienzi,” 
Wag 
eo ® 
M Fe Busoni made a profound impression. His 
‘ red one of the finest exhibitions of pianistic art 
Ann Arbor He gave the following program: 
the departure of a well-beloved brother, Bach; sonata, 


op. 111, Beethoven; “Fantasicstucke” (eight parts), Schumann; rhap- 
sodie XIX, “‘Sonette des Petrarca,” polonaise, E major, Liszt. 


eee 

Thursday, March 4, Leonora Allen, soprano, guest soloist; Mrs. 
George B. Rhead, pianist, and the Lockwood String Quartet, of the 
University School of Music, gave a most interesting program, as 
follows, in the School of Music Faculty Concert Series: Quartet, 
E minor (Smetana), Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood, violins; A. J. Whit- 
mire, viola; L. N. Parker, cello; “Zueignung” (Richard Strauss), 
“Lullaby” (Hans Hermann), “Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer,” 
“Der Schmied” (Brahms), Leonora Allen; pastorale and variations 
(Mozart), “Nachtfalter Caprice” (Tausig), Mrs. George B. Rhead; 
“Bird Song,” “Pagliacci,” (Leoncavallo), Leonora Allen. C. A. S. 





Portland. 





445 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., March 13, 1915. 
Three movements from Schubert’s “Rosamunde” were offered at 
the debut of the Portland Amateur Orchestral Society of forty 
players, William Wallace Graham, conductor, A few professional 
musicians assisted. Roxanna Wommelsdorf, violinist, a pupil of 
Mr. Graham, was heard in a concerto with orchestral accompaniment. 
Vivien Pallett, pianist, was presented by W. Gifford Nash. She also 
played a concerto, which Mr. Nash conducted, Madeleine Stone, a 
pupil of Rose Coursen Reed, contributed three songs. Earl C. 
Sharp’s orchestral suite gave much pleasure.. Mr. Sharp is a local 
composer. The concert was a credit to every one concerned. 


ooo 
Under the direction of William H. Boyer, the Artists’ Chorus of 
the Monday Musical Club (Mrs. G. J. Frankel, president) made 
its initial appearance in the ballroom ofthe Multnomah Hotel. The 
chorus, which is composed of forty women singers, showed the re- 
sults of excellent training. Among the works on the program were 
Chaminade’s “St. John’s Eve” and four numbers from Morgan’s 
song cycle, “In Fairyland.” The soloists were Jane Burns Albert 
and Eva Wells Abbett, sopranos; Delphine Marx, contralto; William 
H. Boyer, tenor, and Dom Zan, baritone. Mrs. Warren E. Thomas 
was accompanist. All who had a share in the concert merit con- 
gratulations. 
oe 
Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist favored Portland with another 
concert on Sunday afternoon, February 14, three days after their 
first appearance. Again all the seats were pied and enthusi 
ran high. The concert was one to satisfy the most satiated concert 
goer. Samuel Chotzinoff furnished the accompaniments. The artists 
appeared under the management of Steers & Coman. 


eo 
Recently Frederick Preston Search, the cellist-composer, made 
two appearances before the MacDowell Club, Mrs. Thomas Carrick 
Burke, president. He won a well deserved success. Mr. Search’s 
sonata in G minor was received with marked favor. Robert Ray- 
mond Lippitt, an admirable pianist, assisted. 


oe 
Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, cellist, and J. R. 
Hutchison, pianist, are indefatigable workers in the cause of chamber 
music. Brahms’ trio, op. 101, and Juon’s trio, op; 17, made up their 
fifth program. Their work brought them due appreciation. 
ooo 
Rudolph Ganz, presented a few evenings ago by Steers & Coman, 
drew a large audience. His numbers included Haydn’s D major 
sonata, Liszt’s polonaise in E and Chopin’s sonata in B minor. Of 
course, the pianist was greeted with continual demands for encores. 
It was, indeed, a rare piano recital. 
©o 
With the baton in the hands of Mose Christensen, the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra will present its fifth program on March 14. 
ooo 
Dr. Emil Enna has been appointed supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Linnton, a nearby town. 
ooo 
Charles O. Hargrave gave a piano recital at Jefferson, Ore., Feb- 
ruary 22. He offered a fine program. Joun R, Oarman. 





March 24, 1915. 





Lindsborg. 
Kan., March ‘15, 1915. 


Preparations for the Messiah Festival which is to take place dur- 
ing the week March 28-April 4, are in full progress. The. chorus 
of over 500 voices has been re! regularly and the enthusiasm 
shown by the singers points to the fact that “The Messiah” again 
will receive a fine performance. The oratorio will be sung as in 
previous years, three times during the week: Palm Sunday, Good 
Friday, and Easter Sunday. Ida Gardner, of New York, the well 
known oratorio singer, has been engaged for the alto solos. The 
other solo parts will be sung by members of the conservatory fac- 


ulty. 
©o@ ot 
Julia Claussen will open the festivities with a song recital on 
Palm Sunday afternoon, Johanna Gadski will give a recital on 
Easter. Sunday afternoon. This will he Mme. Gadski’s third ap- 
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CORO 
A fine concert of chamber music was given by the Zéllner Quar- 
tet recently. The ensemble was as near perfect as could possibly 
have been. It is to be regretted that we do not hear more chamber 
music, Although it was the first time that an organization of this 
hind has visited Lindsborg, it was well received, as shown by the 
enthusiastic applause of the public. 


Ooo 
Again we had the pleasure of hearing Arthur Uhe, violinist, in 
recital. He presented a very ambitious program, which was well 
received. He has a remarkable technic, which he displays espe- 
cially in the difficult works of Paganini. Mr. Uhe was enthusi- 
asticaily applauded and was obliged to play several encores. E. H. 





“Has Polly got her music lesson mixed up with her gym- 
nasium hour?” : 

“Of course not. Why do you ask?” 

“I thought from the way she was playing she might have 
thoughtlessly taken the piano for a punching bag.”—Lon- 
don Stray Stories. ‘ 





Famous Cellist (carrying his instrument from the station 
to the concert hall)—For why you follow me this half- 
hour, mine poy? Is it money then you wish, boor ting? 

Boy—Lor’, no! I’m waiting to see yer chin that thing! 
—Printer’s Pie. 





LOST 


LOST—At or near Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, March 
19, a Black Fur Collar. Reward if returned to 
Carstarphen, 23 West Thirty-first street, New York. 








FOR RENT 


DUPLEX STUDIO TO RENT in Carnegie Hall; very 
* large impressive studio with reception room; two rooms 
and bathroom upstairs. Available May to October or 





longer. Furnished or unfurnished. New decorations 
and hangings. Telephone Mrs. Gilbert, 1350 Circle, at 
10 a. m. : 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Fine old Italian solo violin, smooth tone; 
price, $300. Can be seen by appointment only. Address, 
Wagner, 811 Knickerbocker avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 


Direction: Mare Lagen, 500 Sth Ave., New York 
Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa 
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DIRECTION 








Miorse - Rummel 


VIOLINIST 


Endorsed by Nikisch, Damrosch, Ysaye. Godowsky 
- Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th Street - 


NEW YORK 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 














o: HORNBERGER 








enerarte 
ORATORIO. 


ONTRALTO 
ONCERT, RECITAL, 





WALTER ANDERSON, 
Manager 

171 West 57th Street, 
NEW YORK 











“NAGEL 


Management, WALTER ANDERSON, - 


SOPRANO 


SEASON 1914-15 








New York 


CELEBRATED 
COMPOSER---’ CELLIST 


Personal Address: 
1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. L 





Exclusive Concert Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 























LOUISE VAN 


In Illustrated 


Assisted by 
EMMA NAGEL, Soprano 


Address 171 West &S7th Street 





WALTER ANDERSON ANNOUNCES 


OGLE 


“TALKS ON MODERN OPERAS” 
Western Tour, January-February, 1915 


- New York 











SARTO 


Bass-Barytone 
(Late Metropolitan Opera Company) 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57thjStreet, 


New York 
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“TI Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pagne 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


806 Niecellet Avenue, Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


LEEFSON - HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON 
enn } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 











PERMELIA renweun © A LE como 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL. 
Management ° Alma Voedisch. ‘394! Rokeby Street. Chicago. i. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of “Allah is Great,"’ “The Butterfly."’ “Ave Marie” 

















MARGARET CONTRALTO 








WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


M t, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audub 





ranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 





Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 





CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new a agg Concerts, 
Homburg; the Bechstein Hall, Ber 
ee of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 











RICHARD FE NOTTS Baritone 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa, 


i BURTON tex 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Wesegemest, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, ill. 


NOR T Hi. Soprano 











OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL si.t 

Buren St., Chicago 
Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, a and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, Pe 
dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, ae (in Summy’s Music Store). Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740 
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Rg :de 
o Management: R 
= mapaaxe a Arts Bldg., Chicago L CONTRALTO 
estern Representative: Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
E Cc oston a: pa: 
x Eva Crowther, reat Falls, Montana | £ Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 








Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


. t: School of Music and Arts 


LFE LEECH STERNER, pareater 
56-58 Vest ov7tr at el. 679 Riverside 
Dormitory tor out-of-town eeatauts 


ZAY RECTOR 
the Danning System 


is E. V pGd tad by 3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 


BASSO 
FREDERIC posten a DAVID 


Telephone 2023 Bryant 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

















NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 
Pacific Coast Representative of 























z SOPRANO 

I Address: 

mn 2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

a Teacher of Geor “ge ae et Berlin; King Clark, 

BE Paris; Dr. Carl ; Geo. Dixson, oronto; 

o Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

R Mulford, Viola illette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

G 22} Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

E Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVD > 


THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST IN a 
Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


= MURPHY 





T ~ 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WCLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








Make Your Dollar Produce More 
In a New York City Hotel 
$2.50 chee tek tities 

large, open court. 


(Not one room, but one 
Per Day hundred of them.) 


An excellent room with 


3 () private bath, facing 
* street, Southern expo- 
sure. 


Per Day (Not one room, but 


eighty-seven of them.) 


Also attractive Room without Bath for $1.50 per day. The restaurant prices are 
most moderate. 


LOCATION 


One minute from five of the largest department stores. 
Five minutes’ walk from 19 principal theatres. 

Within a block of the Fifth Avenue shopping district. 
Every line of transportation passes the door. 

Fifth Avenue Bus lines and principal surface lines. 
The Hudson Tubes across the street. 

Elevated Railroad Station across the street. 

Subway Station three minutes away. 

Grand Central Station within seven minutes. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station just one block away. 


For convenience one could ask no more. 


THE HOTEL 

600 ROOMS ern. A five metic’ duitey 

400 BATHS (once ipped, to satisfy 

ALL BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE TO AND FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION. 


THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE, ‘enc‘e'ssri'ss NEW YORK 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR WALTER CHANDLER, JR. WALTER S. GILSON 
President General Manager Vice-President 

















Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hern, Aucust FraEMCKE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, San e Playing. vocal same reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced R CATALOGU 
professors, pte $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 
212 West 59th Street - New York City 


Special Summer Session June 2st to July 30th 


Unusual advantages for teachers 
30th Season begins September 29th 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 


Mai ¢ Eee Cavey ireir 
430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 
































Send for circulars and catalogue 
































MUSICAL COURIER 


Mason Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - - HAMBURG 










































PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 
Warcrooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
. Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 





And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Branich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 
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JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO CoO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ae 


* It is built to satisfy the most 
4 V4 UY cultivated tastes : : : : : : 

























The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 

artista. .2.3 4% 8.8 3.8 8-6-2 








SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
c 32d Street 
































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM $TREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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